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tive paper covers, in assorted colors 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


Fairy Stories of the Moon 
#27 WWleven Fables from Avsop 
More Fables from Ajsop 
24 Indian Myths—/ush 
140 Nursery Tales Zavlor 


SS Primer from Fableland — Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People Part l 
» Little Plant People Part II 
so Story of a Sunbeam—AMilley 


‘31 Kitty Mittens and Her Kriends 
History 
» Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
toy Mother Goose Reader 
225 First Term Primer—Aag aie 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
7 stories trom Andersen— Taylor 
421 Stories from Grimim— ayes 
fa Little Red Riding Hood A’ertes 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'erles 
s Adventuresot a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Litthe Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—Aavue 
"yo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
*41 Story of Wool-—-Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
#43 Story ofthe Mayflower — Mi Cabe 
15 Boyhoodof Washington—A'eite 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—A'eiles 


220 


Literature 
72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
“152 Child’s 
Stevenson 
“206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cranston 
i900 Story of the Christ Child 
2 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swrth 


and Mew-Mew 


Garden of Verses 


4068 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter Svirth 

‘269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Smith 


togo Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader— Mag aire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths ; 
jo Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
is Nature Myths— Metcals 
so Reynard the Fox—Siest 


‘102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Aerte 

175 Norse Legends, l—Rerles 

ino Norse Legends, Il—A'ettes 

“197 Legends of the Rhineland 

*o82 Siegtried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—AMe Cathe 
Nature and Industry 


19 Buds, Stems and Fruits—AMayne 
61 Story of Flax— A/ayvue 

*ca Story of Glass—//anson 

*s3 Adventures of a Litthe Water 
“ Drop—AMayne 

#1227 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


“poard—Part I. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 

125 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 

4jro> Aunt Marthas Corner Cup- 
‘board—Part Il, Story of Sugar, 
Cottee and Salt 


*738 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 


History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aerler 
o7 Story of Longlellow—AMacCabe 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bush 
“sq Story of Columbus~ McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—AlcCabe 
57 Story of Lonisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
* «50 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—AcFee . 
*o4 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—aker 


H in the school. 
f , Hil | to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers 
| Ae This is the most extended and 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
Kach book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attrac- 
They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list, 


5/ per Copy| 





| The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


needs of the schoolroom. 


and designs. 


the Colonies 
Bakes 
Colonies 


#65 Child Jife in 
Il (Pennsylvania) 


66 Child Life in the il 


(Virginiajy— Bakes 

"6S Stories of the Revolution —I 
(than Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AMcCabhe 

“6g Stories of the Revolution —Il 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/leCabe 


*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 


(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

132 Story of Franklin—/aris 

164 The Little Brown Baby aid 
Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the Des 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 

166 Louise on the Rhine andin Het 
New Home. (Vos. 767,165,100 a0 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters? by Jane Andrews) 


"167 Famous Artists — I Landsect 
and Bonheur Cranston 
Literature 
* (,oody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
grd, qth and sth Grades, 
22-7 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat ‘them 
#233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/avonu 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
"75 Story of Coal-—AMcHane 
‘76 Story of Wheat—//lali/ax 
*77 Story of Cotton—iown 
*134 Conquestsoft Little Plant People 
"126 Peeps into Bird Nooks I—Meliee 
*“isr Stories of the Stars— AMclee 


Alice and 


Book 


*o01 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cario/, 

#202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life in the Sea—Al- kee 
*g3 Story of Silk Drown 
*g1 Story of Sugar—Aertles 
tg6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
*13y Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—enton 
‘250 Making of the World —//erndon 
Buildersof the World—//erndon 
*o53 Stories of Time—ush 
| History and Biography 
|} *16 Iyxplorations of the Northwest 
| so Story of the Cabots—AMaMcitde 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
251 


*g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 

ys Story of Nathan Hale—AcCabe 

gg Story of Jefferson — A/eCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—JAMN,clee 

lot Story of Robert K.lee— Mchane 
105 Story of Canada— AlceCase 
‘toh Story of Mexico—AMcCabe 
1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven 

sou—Bush 
| io Story of Hawthorne—AMcelee 
112 Biographical Stories — /law- 
thoine 
141 Story of Grant—AMchane 

“144 Story of Steam— MNMcCabhe 
145 Story of McKinley—Alc Bride 
157 Story of Dickens—.Smith 

*i79 Story of the Klag—aker 
| Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
| Story of LaSalle—Mchi ide 


*18S 
1g0 
Il 


_ Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexvensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 


com- 





Geography 

trig Great Kuropean Cities—I (lon- 
don and Paris)--Lush 

115 Great HKuropean Cities- II 
(Rome and Berlinj)—Lush 

*166 Great Kuropean Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—ush 

foy6 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

4047 The Chinese and Their Country 

AL. Paulson 

‘285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 


History and Biography 

73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

‘74 Four More Great Musicians 

4116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Mearted, The 
Black Prince)—ush 

17 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—ush 


sy Lives of Webster and Clay 
*Iss Story of Napoleon—Siush 
Isg Stories of Heroisn—ush 
197 Story of Latayette—ush 
igs Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
‘224 Story of William Tell—J//al/oc/ 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Ga/ 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
“256 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 


Washington 
Stories of the States 
505 Story of Florida—auskett 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
S11 Story of Ilinois—Swith 


It contains, in addition 
who understand intimately the 


5¢ per Copy 
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Books Suggested 
While all the 


Slavery by Booker T, Washington. 


of Fran (Grades 3 and 4.) 
General Putnam’s Birthday, Jan. 7th. 


cludes the Story of Putnam. 


Enoch rden. (Grade 6 to H. S.) 


5 to 7.) 





which includes the Emancipation Proclamation. — ( 
Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, also, Joan of Arc Day, Jan. 6th. Read: No. 132, The Story 
f Frankli 3 (Grades 4 to 7.) 
Read: No. 160, Heroes of the Revolution, which in- 
(Grades 4 to 6.) 
Tennyson’s Birthday, and the day the Telegraph was invented, Jan. 12th. Read: No. 17, 
“noct } No, 147, Story of King Arthur. (Grade 6 to H. S.) 


No. 


No, 225, Tennyson's Poems Selected. 

containing the stories of Edison and Morse. 
Daniel Webster’s Birthday, Jan. 18th. Read: No. 187, Story of Webster and Clay. 
No. 150, Webster's Bunker Hill Address. 
General Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19th. Read: No. 101, The Story of Robert E.. Lee. (Grades 5 to 7.) 
Mozart’s Birthday, Jan. 27th. Read: No. 73, Four Great Musicians. (Grades 5 to 7.) 
McKinley’s Birthday, Jan. 29th, Read: No. 145, Story of McKinley. (Grades 5 to 7) 


Grade 7 to H. S.) 


182, The Story of Joan of Arc. 


(Grades 3 to 8.) 
(Grades 3 to 5.) 


(Grade 8 to H. S.) 


for January Reading 
titles of the Instructor Literature Series are suit- 
able for reading at any time, we suggest the following for January 
reading because of their association with January events. 


Emancipation Proclamation Signed by Lincoln Jan. 1, ’63. 
} (Grades 6 to 8.) 


Read: No. 286, The Story of 
No. 128, Speeches of Lincoln, 


No. 87, American Inventors, 


(Grades 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not available 
for their purchase by the 
school, and you, as teach- 
er, are really interested in 
your pupils having these 
books, some way will oc- 
cur to you for providing 
the necessary money. 


Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 
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162 The Pygemics—/lawthorne 
4tt Tae Golden Fleece—//awthorn 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘the Story of Perseus 
"223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson's Poems Selected 
(For various grades) 
224 Responsive sible Readings 
64 The Story of Don Ouixote-/ush 
*284 Story of Lithe Nell Swith 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline—Loung fellow + 
15 Snowbound—/lhillicr + 
#20 The Great Stone Kace Rill from 
the Town Pump—S/lawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 
“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hlale + 
*ig2 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lving 
196 The Gray Champion — //aw- 
thovne 
213 Poems of 
Selected 


Shelley and 


The Merchant 


Thomas Moore— 


214 More” Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/ving 
4216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 

*o31 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—/avron 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 











*205 Kyes and No Eyes and The 


‘hree Giants 
History and Biography 
*5s Story of Lincoin— A’ester 
Indian Children Tales—uash 
‘o8 Stories of the Backwoods 


/ 


tcf, 


tog A Little New Knugland Viking 
*s1 Story of DeSoto—//alfjcld 
‘So Story of Daniel Boone—Rerttes 
*S3 Story of Printing—JeCahe 
*S, Story of David Crockett—Aetles 


85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*s6 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/arss 
*S7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—/arrs 
*s8 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
So Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*or Story of Kugene Field —AMCabe 
“178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Are—Mclve 
*207 Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
"i111 Water Babies (Abridged) — 
Aingsley 
*i71 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*t95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
fort ted by (*) are sup- 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 

#218 Story of Peter Cooper—Ale lve 

232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvrames 

*265 Four Litthe Discoverers in Pana- 
mai Lush 

*287 Life in Colonial Days—77lling- 
hast 

Literature 

*S King of 
~—Kuskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

‘or Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

*io8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//lawthorne 

‘180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 

*183 A Dogof Flanders—Dela Ramee 

*isy The Nurnberg Stove—/aXamee 

*180 Heroes from King Arthur 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 


the Golden River 


*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 

4208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

#234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 


Il—Intermediate—/axvon 
255 Chinese Fables) and 
—Fellges 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—Aclee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois— 
Patterson 


Stories 





Introduction Offer: 


per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, 


the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orper rrom MOST 
D 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





512 Story of Indiana— Clem 

513 Story of lowa— Melve 

515 Story of Kentucky—/ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skiruner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skhkinner 
523 Story of Missouri— /%erce 

528 Story of New Jersey—//utchin- 
son 

Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

Story of Penusylvania—March 
Story of Utah— Young 

Story of West Virginia-Shawhkey 

Story of Wisconsin —Skinnes 


S33 
4530 
542 
540 


547 


Literature 

‘10 The Snow Image—//awtlhoi ue 

‘tt Rip Van Winkle—/i zing 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow- 
We 

#22 Rab and His Friends—vrown 

#24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne * 

#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne t 

*26 The Minotaur—//awlhorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—/Hawthorne 

+119 Bryant’s  ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low-- (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*102 the Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Piowning 
ii The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


Suowflakes—//awthorne 


ha 


and 


—Part 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Hiad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond) 

‘os1 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—J//lerlig 


*o52 The Battle of Waterloo Hugo 
254 Story of “The Talisman’ (Scott) 
— Weekes 





EIGHTH YEAR 

Literature 

“17 Knoch Arden—Zenayson 

“1% Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell t 
*#1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Lusnust 
*23 The Deserted Village — Gold: 

smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t 
"127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 

12g Julius Ciesar Selections 

130 Henry the VIII~—Selections 

131 Macheth—Selections 


142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake~ 
Canto I + 
154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 


Canto II ¢ 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long/ellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada- 
Macaulay 

*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec: 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/ ebster 

*i51 Gold Bug, The—/% 


153 Prisoner of Chillon and Othet 


Poems Pyion + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 


156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biograp'y 
and selected poems—Link 

4158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 

169 Abram Joseph Kyan—Biogra- 

phy and selected poems—Smith 


170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems —/ink 
215 Life of Samuel Jolnsou— 


Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers ~ 
Addison * : - 
#236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Boo 
IV— Advanced—/uron n 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoll 
Introduction and Canto If 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 





explanatory notes. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





























ago’s schools 





The Victor in use in one of Chic 





Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 


You may 





—lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in Inglish with music pertaining to the 
period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 

~-Ilave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 

—IIave concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of music 
from primitive peoples until the present time? 

—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with their tom- 


toms and characteristic “whoops” and ‘yells 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 


ment safe and secure from danger, 


and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


7? 

—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, SUNY devotionally 
with primitive natural harmony? 

—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from 
the old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, 
strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc. ? 

—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, 
the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, 
physical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

—Ilave exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds to 
accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 

Is therea single avenue of outlay that will bring so 

aluable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 

Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 

records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 


lor full information, write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 



























































































































































and PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903 
Consolidated, May, 1914 


| Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
20 cents acopy; $1.25 ayear. 
PUBLISHED Al 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


W. J. BeEeCuER, Vice-Pres, 


KF. A, OWEN, President, 
5 SuUuLrs, Treas, 


c. ae, 
Ww. J 


KIAZABKTH PP. BEMIs, 
HDITORS, 


BEECHER, 
GRACK B, FAXON 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT— DANSVILLE, N.Y, 
Charles Kk. Gardner, Manager. 
New YorRK Orricn, Suite 148, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
Harry G. Wood in charge, 
CHICAGO Orrick, Suite 1713 Fisher Building, 
Db. C. Kreidler in charge. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
101 PTREMONT St, 


For Subscriptions and Book Orders, 

D. A. FRASER in charge, 
Kuglish and Muropean subscriptions received by 

\RTHUR FF. BIRD, 22 BeproRD S1., STRAND, LONDON, E.NG. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pub 
listed the middie ol the month previous to the dateit bears, and 
subseribers belore the first of the month, It in 
the school year, uumbers for July and 


Should rem bl 
published only during 
Augtist being omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postase for subscribers in Canada 40 
conts; inother toreign commtries of cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS —Should a subscriber wish hls address 
changed he should cive both the old andthe new address, 

DISCONTINUANCE From this date (Jan, Ist. 1915) all 

ubseriptions willbe discontinued at expiration, 

RENEWALS, -to insure no interruption in the receipt of the 
Journal, Should be seut to reachoos not later than the lth of the 
month with which your subscription expires as we begin, on that 
date, addressing our list for the following month > thus the renewal 
otasubscription expiring with the February number should reach 
us before February Lloth,ete. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jisfituies, Associctious, cfc, Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application, 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability. olevery advertisement appearing in’ Normal Lustructor 
aud Primary Plans, Welnutend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly 
treated, If by any oversight some advertisement should appear 
through Whieh any subscriber is imposed ipomor dishonestly dealt 
With, we Willmake good tosuch subscriber the tullamount of loss 
sustained. ‘The only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber 
mustmention Normal tustructor and Primary Plaus whe writing 
to advertisers, and that complaint niust be made within thirty days 
after date of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement, Read 
all advertisements carefully, sothat you fully understand them, 
They are an epitome of the business life of today, are fullof interest 
and worth any-one’s time and attention, 
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February Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


EBRUARY is the month of special days which every progressive teacher delights jp | 
Next month’s issue will be rich in helps and suggestions for these days, | 


observing. 


——= 





One of the most interesting stories ever published will be that relating the true story | 


of ‘Old Glory.’’ 


told for the first time to the school children of America. <A finely illustrated paper on 


The original “Old Glory”? has been located and its life history will be | 


the Lincoln Highway will provide an intensely interesting supplementary geography aid, | 
Delightful stories of Washington and Lincoln, with associated handwork, will be other | 


helpful features. Two pages of February memory gems and stories, to be used through 
the month in opening exercises or in programs, and charming little historical plays and 
exercises will make light the teacher’s task of providing suitable entertainment on the 
birthdays of the great men. Two pages of simple, yet clever, valentine designs will 
furnish attractive hand work for the 14th, the day of joy to the children. The Picture 
Study for next month consists of a full page reproduction of the bronze statue ‘‘Lincoln, 
the Man of the People,’’ with lesson study and small pictures for pupils’ use. Aside from 
the distinctly holiday features, the magazine will contain unusually helpful article relat. 
ing to the teaching of the common branches. 


M. Frances Warren furnishes a paper on | 


‘‘How to Get Material for Geography Helps.’”’ ‘Information Cards for Occupation Work” | 
describes an original and unique form of educative seat work that is sure to be welcomed, | 
rhe second of the Bird Stories, this one on the farmer’s friend, the Downy Woodpecker, | 


will be given next month. 


A page of Industrial Problems for upper grades, an interest- | 


ing paper on how arural school solved the Hot Lunch problem, methods in teaching | 
Advanced Reading, the fourth and last article on the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Movement, | 


patterns for seat work and posters, are other features of the issue. 
for the “National Week of Song’’ will be given next month. 
will awaken admiration. It is from a drawing made especially to fit in with the patriotic 
features of the magazine, and can be used with pupils in lessons on patriotism. 


On Approval 


All teachers should be interested in our *‘ On Approval’”’ offer made on pages 4 
and 5 of this journal. Under this offer you can 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers ”’ for ten days and then keep or return them 
(at our expense) as you prefer. 

We want you to know all about these books. 

We have endeavored to make it easy for you to do so. 


See, 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY DAY PLANS, ‘THE YEAR'S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 





Normal. Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 ] £ eA 25 
te 
ee I OU OE nace sececsceccidorsrecesensesevece 1.00 gers 
Seeley’s Question Bouk, postpaid.......... eer ee ere r eee 1.00 ba Ss 463 
: 1.00 | En°29u 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid............... Peeee Meee cates : rt. 6 om 
The Year’s Entertuiaments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 | ‘Ee Z ge 2 4 
Normal Instructor 474 Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ 1.90 | Y KPa) 
E “ ek (With jooiliisedabove steer see 1.90 | Sm EE 8x 
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Normal Instructor and Primary Flans with PATWINDER andany 250 $4553 
’ “4 alien « heya”. 3.10; 55,8 .< 
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66 6“ 6“ (73 6c with both Practical Selections 1.95 Y © o CS ry % 
: ang School Year se J es on! & a Pat | io) 
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Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage < Mako g 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal] Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- © z 243 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, Zs bs ce 





When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include sucli of the above 
books as you can use to advantage. 
aar The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers & 
The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation's Capital. 
52 issues, $1.00 a year, Every teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the Parurinper is their best medi m for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartiai:y condensed but a large variety © 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, ete. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Paravixper is not an @© 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of haif its 
: The Parurinper gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussiots 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but stil 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.90 or in combination as listed above. 
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The February cover picture | 
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Gold Medal ‘Crayons 













“BOSTON” 
PRESSED CRAYON 






No. 2 












Binney & Smith Co. 
New York : 
London- Paris -Hambur¢ 





















Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International [xposi- 
tion, San Francisco 1915 
Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks together with color 
charts will be sent on request. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


S1-S3 Fulton St.. New York. 











HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


s, With answers reviewed 







These past examing 
1 ‘ 










re prepared, nearly all ot tune 

y direct supervis of dudge Draper, 

Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 

NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 





COM. DRAPER 








14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
{4 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,” with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
{4 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


‘Solutions given to all problems. 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
ior eweh subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N. Rochester, N. Y. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES Catalogue mailed 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Krasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


PICTURES and CASTS 
For School Room Decoration 
Especially Suitable for Class Uifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10c to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Bivi., 
Chicago, 611. 























Send For Our 
New Catalog 
No. 16 


192 pages of informa- 
tion on Maps, Globes, 
Charts and Atlases. 
It’s free. 
O)\) "a OOF 


7e€Ographical Publishers 
623-633 ¢ 
3S. Wabash Ave. - 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“‘Christmas in Legend and Story.’’ 
Compiled by Elva S. Smith, cataloguer 
of Children’s Books, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburg, and Alice I. Hazeltine, su- 
pervisor of Children’s Work, St. Louis 
Public Library. Illustrated from Famous 
Paintings. Cloth. Large 12mo. 283 
pages. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.70. Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co,. Boston. 

In their wide experience in providing 
reading for children, these trained and 
efficient librarians became impressed 
with the need of a book that should 
group the best of real literature regard- 
ing Christmas. With wide research and 
great pains they have gathered the 
noblest, grandest, sweetest, and most 
reverent of all that eminent writers in 
varying lands and in different times have 
told us in prose and verse of the origin 
and sentiment of Christmas. No such 
collection has ever been made; every 
selection is worthy of intimate knowl- 
edge and recollection, and acquaintance 
with such a book brings education in the 
truest sense—that of heart and mind. 
The style and decoration of the book are 
in keeping with its contents, and the 
plentiful reproductions of noted piec- 
tures, chosen for their suitabilty to the 
selections, add much to the interest and 
value of the whole. 


“Thomas Carlyle; How to Know Him. ”’ 
By Bliss Perry, professor of Iinglish lit- 
erature in Harvard University. Cloth. 
12mo. 267 pages. Portrait of Carlyle. 
$1.50 net. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Bliss Perry, who knows Carlyle and 
his country as an open book, has given a 
sympathetic and readable study of the 
critical Carlyle. In the author’s preface 
the following words are given in expla- 
nation of the scope of the book: “‘The 
present book is merely a fresh attempt 
to let Carlyle explain himself and his 
views, as adequately as the inexorable 
count of pages will permit. We 
allow this prince of talkers to do almost 
all of the talking; but before he begins 
we must say a word about his Scotch ac- 
cent—the rich accent of Annandale.”’ 
After Bliss Perry has told us of the heri- 
tage of Carlyle and the making of the 
man, he takes us on our delightful jour- 
ney through the land and the books of 
Carlyle. At the close of the volume he 


of the master-minds of the world. ‘ ‘The 
drift of the age,’’ he writes, ‘‘is against 
such robust and masculine effort to 
grapple with the total output of any 
first-rate mind. 
patches. We recall phrases, we retain 
impressionistic glimpses of characteristic 
attitudes and gestures, we hazard our 
facile American guess at the personality 
| of Thomas Carlyle, as we do of hundreds 
of others of yesterday’s distinguished 
names. This very book whose last page 
Iam writing can not be expected to 
correct in the least degree this wide- 
spread temper of the age. But its in- 
| tent, at any rate, has been to invite a 
| new generation of hurried and preoccu- 
| pied Americans to look steadily and 
wisely upon a great figure, and to study 
| that figure in the light of Carlyle’s own 
| varied and stimulating and magnificent 
utterances. ’’ 





**Robert Browning: How To Know 
Him.’’ By William Lyon Phelps, pro- 
fessor of English in Yale University. 
Cloth. 12mo. 3881 pages. 
Browning. $1.50 net. 
Merrill Co, Indianapolis. 

There are sixteen of the ‘‘ How 'l'o 
Know Him’’ books, and the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, with Will D. Howe as edi- 
tor, are doing a splendid service in giving 
these readable and illuminating studies 
of great men. Bliss Perry’s ‘‘Carlyle,”’ 
Samuel M. Crothers’ “Emerson,’’ Will 
D. Howe’s ‘‘Lamb,’’ John H. Finley’s 
‘*Lowell,’’ and Brand Whitlock’s ‘* Whit- 
man’’ are a few of the titles. Prof. 
Phelps’s ‘‘Browning,’’ is more than a 
guide to the study of Browning. The 
book is Browning’s own interpretation 


The  Bobbs- 





of himself. With delicate skill he shows 








must | 


makes a plea for a better understanding | 


We read by scraps and | 





Portrait of | 





LATTAS HELPS*TEACHERS 


Latta’s Book for 
revised and enlaiged, 
288 pages, ann 

pounds. 
drawings and cut-out 
special subjects durit 


weighs 


Contains 3 


Teachers, 
9x12 inches, 
i two 
98 splendid 
pictures for 
ig the year, 


such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Hiawatha, Christmas, 


Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Animals, Birds, Fish, Duteh 


Washington, 
Dutch } 


SOVS, 


Children, Indians, Negrocs, Trees, lowe s, Sewing Cards, 


Girls, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Soldiers, Brownies, 
Patterns, Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Drawings, Calen- 
most of which 


dars and other drawings to color, 
inches, together with twenty different outlin 
ten different physiology drawings, cach 84x11 
also contains excellent stori for openi 
for language purposes, besides 350 prim 


book 
and 


gems and good advice on school management and element- 


ary psychology. 

The regular price is $1.00, but until Marel 
will be sent postpaid to readers of this adver 
50c. Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 orde 
with a $2.90 order. Do not wait 


Blackboard Stencils. 


Border Stencils, cach Cherries and 
Tlatchet, Cupids, Flags, Soldier Boys, Over- 
all Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Martyred Presidents, Browmies, 

Patriotic Stencils, 22x34 inches, cach 10c. 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on ITorse, 
Washington and Betsy Re Cabin, 
Soys with Flags, Drummer Boy and Soldier 
with Gun, Colonial Relics. Ten Patriotic 
Busywork Stencils for 10c, 


Se, 


ss uw 
SS, Oo 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Dox II, seasonable 
colors, dozen assorted, 15e. 

Other Stencils, Portraits of Washington, 
Lineoln, Wilson, Franklin, MeWinley, 17x22, 
each 5c, Name any Calendar, Physi- 
ology subject, size 22x34, cach 


Now in use by over 200,000 teachers, 


order now, 


are 6x9 
e maps and 
inches. The 
ng 
ary 


cxe!l cis es 
memory 


1 1, 1916, it 
tisement for 
r, Or for 25¢c 





Pictures. 

Name any 
16x20, each 

each Ic; 3x3'%4, 2 for lc, 

Birds in Colors, 7x9, 

name any wanted, each 2c, 

_50 Popular Half Cent 
pictures, assorted, 15c, 


Washington Day 

Entertainments. 

The newest and by far the choicest book 
of entertainment material for this day that 
is published. Contains 35 recitations and 
readings, about 40 tributes and quotations, 7 
plays, dialogues and exercises, 20 drills, 
pantomimes and tableaus, 4 new songs with 
music and 5 of new words to old and fa- 
miliar tunes, 5 stories and arranged facts 
illustrative of Washington's life and = echar- 
acter, All grades, 160 pages, postpaid, 30c, 


Lincoln Day Enter- 
tainments, similar to 


above, 25e, 


Ask for catalog of general school supplies, flags, Washington and 


Lincoln Day raterials, etc. co ‘pli ientary 


copy of Latta’s Farm 


Stories sent with each order for 50c or more, 


Cedar Falls.Ja._ 


Es; 
Box A. W) 





picture, 
20c; Nee 








Do You Teach 


Agriculture? 


Do You Expect to Teach It? 


Our course of 50 lessons 
examination questions, topics 
tions for home and school gar 
experiments, directions for 
lessons on what to teach at va 
and when, where and how t 
of Agriculture. 

Course especially designed for 
to the teacher who can teach Agr 
the way. 
time and at nominal cost. 


“T heartily approve of your course in 


be reudering a real service in offering sic 


attend school.” 


Rural School Supervisors, 
Principals of grade and 
superintendents are invited to 
Tuition reasonable. 
full particulars free. 


‘iculture. 
Teachers can prepare for this important work in spare 


Agriculture 


“Your course is of exce 


(50 weeks) provides text, 
for investigation, instruc- 
len projects, exercises and 
exhibits, contests, besides 
rious seasons of the year, 
» teach the different topics 


Advancement is sure 
Our course provides 


teachers. 


for teachers.” “You will 


h a course to persons who may not 


ptiqual merit,”’—Quoled from letters of 


high schools and county 
investigate this course. 


Catalogue, sample lessons, and 
Address, 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 


Rochester, N. 


Y., U.S. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen ; Please send particulars in regard to your correspondence course in Agriculture 


? \ 
for teachers. Iteach ina School, 


NAMO. ciccocccvocecees * 
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us the soul of the great prophet-poet of 
the nineteenth century. He has done 
more than to present fifty of Browning’s 
poems, preceded by an interpretation of 
their meaning and significance. Here 
are a few of his characterizations of 
Browning :—‘‘No man—little or great 

was ever suo free from pose. His ap- 
pearance was studiously normal. Noone 
would ever have guessed that he was a 
poet, either in seeing him on the street, 
or in meeting him at dinner. When his 
fame reached prodigious proportions, he 
was neither conceited nor affected. 
thoroughly believed in himself, and in 
his work, and he cared more about it 
than he did for its reception. The crush- 


He | 


ing grief which came to him in the death | 


of his wife he bore with Christian res- 
ignation. For Browning was a Chris- 
tian, not only in faith but in conduct; | 
it was the mainspring of his art and of 
his life.’’ Professor Phelps has _ filled | 
thousands of young men with a love for | 
the poetry of Browning. No one need 
stand on the threshold of Browning's 
poetry with such a book to open the poet's 
door and to reveal to him the rooms in | 
Browning’s palace of thought. 


“The Story-Teller.’’ By Maud Lind- 
say, author of ‘‘A Story Garden for 
Little Children;’’ also of ‘* Mother 
Stories’’ and ‘‘More Mother Stories.’’ 
Twelve Illustrations and Jacket in colors 
by Florence Liley Young. Sq. 12mo, 117 
pages. Net, $1.00; Postpaid, $1.10. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Co., Boston. 

This is a beautiful book for children 
beautiful in appearance and in contents. 
Jt takes its name from the wandering 
minstrel or ‘‘Story-teller’’ of the Middle 
Ages, who, from palace to cottage, was 

most welcome of all guests in the 
ion of the children. So will this 
\ be most welcome among new books. 
stories are fascinating, each one a 
wem of thought and expression, Each 
tery has an excellent full-page illus- 
on in colors. 


Che Art of the Story Teller.’’ By 
rie L. Shedlock. Cloth. 12mo, 288 


1s. $1.50 net. 

r York. 

1e author, one of the most successful 

‘ators of children’s stories, has given 

his book such of her observations and 
suggestions on story telling as can be 
put into words. Part I, a little more 
than half of the book is devoted to 
chapters telling of the difficulties of 
story telling, the essentials, the elements 
to avoid and the elements to seek, how 
to obtain the effect of the story, and a 
long chapter is given to answers to ques- 
tions which have been asked her by 
teachers. Part II is made up of a num- 
ber of selected stories, and Part III gives 
a list of stories and of books suggested 
to the story teller. Miss Shedlock is 
an English woman, but part-of her work 
has been cone in America, where Earl 
Barnes, who writes a foreword for this 
hook, says, ‘‘for two or three years she 
taught us the difference between the 
nightingale that sings in the tree tops 
and the artificial bird that goes with a 
spring.’’ He also says, “To those who 
know, the book is a revelation of the 
intimate relation between a child's in- 
stinets and the finished art of dramatic 
presentaion. ’’ 


D. Appleton & Co., 


**Teaching: Its Aims and Methods. ’’ By 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D., professor of Peda- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal 
School. Cloth. 12mo. 320 pages. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, New York. 

Professor Seeley is well known as the 
author of several books on education, all 
of practical character. Our readers are 
especially familiar with him through 
**Seeley’s New Question Book.’’ In the 
present book, this clear, practical note 
is fully apparent. As stated in the pref- 
ace, its purpose ‘‘is clearly to set forth 
what teaching is and what we havea 
right to expect from it, what material 
should be presented to the pupils, what 
method employed, and what the product 
should be. It is not designed to outline 
"courses of study in the various subjects 


treated. That would be too large an 
undertaking. * * * * It is hoped 
that students of normal schools and 


training schools and of other institutions 
whose purpose it is to train teachers will 
find in: this book stimulating and sug- 
gestive material to aid them in the prac- 
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If your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
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paid in advance for the balance of this school year or longer, you 
will be interested in the “On Approval” oifer made below: 


Read it twice. 


And then sign and send blank at once. 


66 s s 99 
Seeins: is Believing 
We want you to see, carefully examine, and use PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS 
AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS for ten days. 
If you then decide that you want them—that they are ‘‘just what you need’’ in 
your work, asso many teachers have written us, keep and pay for them on the easy terms 


Send no money. 


basis quoted below. 


If you decide that they are not satisfactory, not suited to your needs in every 
way, simply advise us to that effect at the end of the ten day period, and we wil: send 


stamps for their return. 


We have hundreds of letters from Superintendents, Prineipals 2x1 Teachers who 
are using these books, endorsing them in the strongest terms. 


Thousands of sets have been sold to teachers because of t> ve 


their Superintendents. 


‘commendation of 


But no matter how strongly anyone else may endorse any buvoks, the best test for 


you is a thorough personal examination of them. 


We want every reader of Nermal 


Instructor-Primary Plans to have this opportunity and all we ask is the privileve of 


Sending These Books on Approval 


at no expense whatever to you unless you desire to keep them and in that event you will 
send us 75¢ on the 15th of the next month, and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the three 
succeeding) months ($3.75 in all) or if you prefer to remit all at one time, send $3.50 
on the 15th of the month following the receipt of the books. 

Thousands of teachers are using these books. 

You need them in your work. 

We believe you will 
indispensable, otherwise we would not voluntarily bear the expense of sending them to 


you ‘‘On Approval. ’’ 


find them splendidly suited to your needs, if not quite 


Do not hesitate to have the books sent. 
You obligate yourself in no way and we shall esteem it a pleasure to send them. 


This offer is open only to teachers who are subscribers to Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans and whose subscription is paid 


to the end of this school year or longer. 


Such teachers will use the blank at bottom of this page, others the blank on next page. 





The offer made on this 
page not only affords an 
opportunity for all those 
who subscribed to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans 
during the summer and 
fall months and who did 
not order the books, -to 
obtain them at the regu- 
lar combination price of 
$5.00 less $1.25,the price 
of the publication, but al- 
so gives the privilege of 
examination before actu- 
ally purchasing. 











On Approval Order Blank 
This blank can be used only 


by teachers who are subscribers 
to Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans and whose subscription is 
paid for the balance of this 
school year or longer. 

It will be noted that this is a Special 
privilege giving you the benefit of our 
combination rate of $5.00, less the price 
of Normal Instructor- Primary Plans 
($1.25) which you have already paid. 

It is open to all paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers, whether the subscription was 
sent direct to us or through an agent or 
whether for the Journal alone or in com- 
bination with some other publication. 
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USE THIS BLANK 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date 

I am a paid-in-advance subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR--PRIMARY 
PLANS and am interested in your new set of books, PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS 
AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS. You may send these books to me on approval. 
If I find them in all respects satisfactory | agree to keep them and make payment as follows: 
75 cents not later than the 15th of next month and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the three 
succeeding months ($3.75 in all) or to cover all in one payment of $3.50 on or before the 15t 
of next month as I may prefer. 

If, however, the books are not satisfactory I agree to notify you by mail within ten days 
after their receipt, it being understood that, in that eVent, you are to promptly send postage 
stamps for their return, 


Name 
P.O. 
Street or R. R. No. 


NOTE: Should you refer to remit now, sign this blank, cane elling portion stipulating terms of payment, 
and send $3.50. In that event, should You not be satisfied with the books, i.otify us as above provided an 
we will promptly refund the $3.50 and send stamps for return of books. 


State 
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Every Teacher Should Have These Books 

They are the most complete, most comprehensive and 
most helpful set of books ever prepared for the exclusive 
use of teachers. Read our offer carefully—it puts the 
books to the supreme test and makes you the sole judge. 




















Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. 
Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known and 
practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. MeDonald of Cherokee 


i] Co., lowa, puts it: ‘* The best books of the kind I have seen.”’ 














the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 





thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 


adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 


Illustrations More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 





Preparation The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical 
teachers who have long been identified with the best in ed- 
ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 


Arrangement The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 


containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, 


Scope While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
various grades are amply provided for and these books are equally 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 


The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever 
Prepared for Teachers 


HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 
teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 





ing on the daily work of the schoolroom. They have 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 
a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 
ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 
talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Subjects Treated 
VOLUME I VOLUME Il 
READING HISTORY AGRICULTURE DRAWING 
ARITHMETIC HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
GEOGRAPHY PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE — RECITATIONS 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics-and more than 500 il- 
lustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one de- 
partment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
illustrations. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also 
true of all the branches represented. 

In the Production of Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers it has been 
our ambition'to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher 
could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 
procure it. 
Practical In providing the material for these books great 
aoe stress has been put on the idea of making them 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices tor 
Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom— has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 
Valuable Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 
in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 




















A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books. 
D. R. Augsburg 
Virginia Baker 
Louise M. Wades Barnes 
Viola M. Bell 
Susie M. Best 
C. E. Birch 
Anna Mae Brady 
Bertha H. Burridge 
Bertha E. Bush 
Annie Chase 
Ida Hood Clark 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
G. B. Coffman 
Fanny Comstock 
Fred H. Daniels 
Anne Dillon Durr 
Ruth O. Dyer 
Philip Emerson 
Ida V. Flowers 
Maude M. -Grant 
Laura Dunbar Hagarty 
Jean Halifax 
Carrie P. Herndon 
Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 
Edgar S. Jones 
Nina B. Lamkin 
G. W. Lewis 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 
Alice G. McCloskey 
Lewis S. Mills 
Annie Stevens Perkins 
S. Emily Potter 
Ella M. Powers 
George A. Race 
Jean Sherwood Rankin 
Sara M. Riggs 
Laura Rountree Smith 
Bertha L. Swope 
Harriette T. Treadwell 
Thomas B. Weaver 

And many others 





Sent On Approval 





definitely ordering or paying for them. 


Realizing that one would naturally desire to see and inspect 
almost any book or set of books before purchasing, we are mak- 
ing it possible for all interested in procuring Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers to examine these books before 


We know the books will stand the test and are, therefore, 


splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section 
Ils embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 
selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 
Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 
Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 paves per volume—two ten inch columns 
—. tothe page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 
Pa er High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the 

raper quality and finish necessary to produce the best results from the 
large number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 
Printin Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 
TT skilled workmen. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
ink, Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 
Bindin Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap- 
—. g pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 
use for a long period of time. The title is stamped in gold. 
Price The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being 
——— offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a spec- 
ial rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.25 cash with the order and the balance in 
monthly installments as provided in the order blank. A Discount of 5% is 
allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. A saving of 25 cents 
to you and no special loss to us because of the fact that the average cost 
‘of collecting is approximately 5“. 
K& The above price and terms, applies to those not now 
Subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and to 
Present subscribers renewing their Subscriptions. 

The special “On Approval” offer made on the 

Preceding page is open only to paid-in-advance 
subscribers and does not include renewal of or 
subscription to the publication. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, New York. 





willing to send them on approval as provided in the order blank 

below. 

If you are now a paid-in-advance subscriber to Normal In- 

structor-Primary Plans, use the order blank on the preceding page. 
All we ask is that the books have an opportunity to win 


your favor, and we are willing to pay the trausportation charges 
in order that they may be given this chance. 





CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, ~~ Y, Date 1915 


Enclosed find $1.25 for which please awl my subscription to NORMAL IN- 


STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for a period of one year. You may also send 
PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, charges 
prepaid, on approval as offered. If I find these books in all respects satisfactory, I agree 
to keep them and make payment as follows : 75 cents not later than the 5th of next month 
and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the three succeeding months ($3.75 in all), or, to cover all 
by one payment of $3.50 on or before the sth of next month, as | may prefer. 


If, however, the books are not satisfactory, I agree to notify you by mail within ten 
days after their receipt, it being understood that, in that event, you are to promptly send 
postage stamps for their return. 


Name 


GUT ALONG THIS LINE 


P. O. State 
Street or R. R. No. 


NOTE: Many prefer to remit in full in advance. Should you desire to do this, you will send $4.75, 
which is our net cash price for the combination. se the above order blank, cancelling portion referring 
to the deferred payments. _ In the event of the books not proving satisfactory, notify us as above provided 
and we will immediately refund $3.50, the portion of the amount which you will have remitted to pay for 
the books, together with postage for their return. 
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70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


and other teachers to college 8, and gehign Ir. 
WM. O. PRATT, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Mer. 


“at all seasons, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE LARGEST AGENCY WEST OF CHICAGO. 
and Alaska. Write immediately for free circular. 
UTAH OFFICE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


We cover the entire West 
HOME OFFICE 
BOISE, IDAHO 














| We Recommend Teachers Only 


when asked to do so by employers direct. This is why our candidates are elected, Need teachers from 
tural Schools to State Universities, Nearly twelve ihousand bee tiny menand women placed by us, 
Nu Registration bee necessary. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 636 Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7? We: 9 5+ 


Colleges, Normal Schools, Commercial Schools, and Techni 
greater than the supply, 
“A Square Deal For All,” 


We fill positions in) High Schools, 
cal Schools. The demand for good teachers is considerably 
Fee, 24 cents (netual cost), OUR MOTTO: 














or a better position, let our service help you. 
effort in behalf of our members. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 
oe 


Adams .:" Bureau 


DAEDALIAN CO-OPERA TIVE ccomemapomar ees A, We are better prepared thanany 
ASSOCIA TION (Teacher’s Agency ) other aveney to handle vacancies in the central states, 


ADDRESS; G, KAY SUARP, See’y Treas., Lafayette, Indiana 


Boston 





Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good pieture of your- 
and mail them to you promptly, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
you are 
We make earnest, persistent heb efficient 
‘Teachers, register now for mid-year and next fall vacancies, 


A. M. CASSEL —President, . - 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 2'4 in. by 8! in., 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - naa 
tee to en- 
Write TODAY for circulars. 
school authorities in increasing numbers are giving us their 


Se patna aa 
N. Y. 
GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY "== 








MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
FEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Pesan : 
No Advance Fee 25S, G5 art Fe | earner te, Fromme 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY -~ gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 - NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 

CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, tes tscesrt"ciniunenam’” cincy 
a o Position, No kee, 

SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, >t sve. NEW Vouk 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in U.S Established 1s CHAS.W. MULEFORD, Proprietor 























FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr., DENVER, COLO. 


5 
Colorado Teachers \ elie Twenty years successtul service in behalf of Teachers and 
School Officials in the Rocky Mountain States, 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE and PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. 





A Pha ING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


J BUSINESS MENS CLEAKING HOUSE. DENVER 


We Cover the Enure WEST 








—R.L. MYERS & CO. Teache' ers with experience or ability toteach are invited 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 
he opr i Cee: » for our Year Book. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ GENCY ore ie pi 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bennington, 

Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, | Vermont 

Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. gy at Ind, | TRAINED TEACHERS needed for good positions 
Speake ", Dialogues and Kutertain- 
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memoranda, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ii. Clyde, Ohio. 





Seventeen. years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, oO n, Idaho train Alaska and Hawaii 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewriten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on 
the ‘“‘Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always “Remem- 
ber The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘“Mod- 
ern’ Duplicator, IT’ WILLSAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty t nore letters of the same kind, 
typew ritten or pen Ww ritten, just we lever In.the regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, and a strong copy is t d tothe Duplicator, remove 
letter and = print the duplicate (fac letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters ing canbe duplicated in one 
) or more colors atthe same time, Sosimplea child can use it. | forsears, Can he used a hun- 
) dred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50-- \es "ECTAL DISCOUNT to schools 
) and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. Booklet of other sizes tr Adress the manufacturers 
(Branch 43: Wood St.) pinnate deel 


mm 
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y Je Cc. —e & RE EVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave., 
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B. L. STRINGER Vice President | 





tical and method work, and also to open 

up to them the great problems of educa- 

| tion they are studying.’’ Reading cir- 

| cles, teachers’ clubs and the district 

school teacher, who have but little sug- 

| gestive supervision will also find real 
value in the reading of this book. 


‘*Famous Days and Deeds in Holland 
and Belgium.’’ By Charles Morris. 16 
illustrations from famous paintings. 348 
pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The popular historian, Charles Morris, 
has gathered into this volume the great 
episodes of Dutch and Belgian history 

those heroic deeds scarcely to be 
; matched elsewhere in world history — and 

he has told them in a vivid style worthy 

of their intrinsic interest. History re- 

cords no more thrilling events than those 

interwoven with the records of Beigium 
|and Holland since the days of Rome. 
Charles Morris has strung them, like a 
chain of glorious jewels, upon the thread 
of his narrative, and they scintillate 
| with all that is brave and fine and daring 
in human action, till the reader perceives 
fully why little Belgium, the heir of all 
this splendid history, should have played 
the hero’s part in the present war. It 
is a story to fill the heart with pride in 
human nature. 





‘Principles of Character Making.’’ 
By Arthur Holmes, Ph. D. Vol. XI in 
Lippincott’s Educational Series. Cloth. 
12mo. 326 pages $1.25 net. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The author of this book is famous as 
an expert in child psychology and its 
practical application in the Psychological 
Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In this book he presents for the use of 
the teacher and general reader those 
results of modern investigations into 
psychology that have their most direct 
applications in the training of the young. 
He has given all that most teachers and 
parents will need from a textbook, and 
given it in a most readable form. The 
book should prove invaluable to the 
thoughtful person entristed with the 
training of children, and an inspiration 
to making that work as effective as 
possible. 


‘‘Agriculture and Life.’’ By Arthur 
D. Cromwell, M. Ph. Cloth. Large 
12mo. 370 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This is one of the most attractive look- 
ing books on agriculture that we have 
seen. But it is not alone in its appear- 
ance that its quality is evidenced. Pro- 
fessor Cromwell, of the State Normal 
School at Chester, Pa., the expert sent 
by the United States government to 
teach agriculture in Porto Rico, has 
given in this volume the gist of what he 
has been teaching for many years. It is 
written for teachers and adapted to 
Teachers’ Reading Circles and Normal 
Training classes. While not intended to 

take the place of all textbooks, it will 
be of wonderful help on the teacher’s 
desk as a guide for the daily work. It 
abounds in material of the most. practi- 
cal character, and covers a wide scope, 
from ‘‘Seed Selection and Plant Breed- 
ing,’’ to ‘‘Rural Life Institutions, ’’ in- 
cluding the rural church, rural schools, 
clubs, festivals, etc. One critic says of 
it ‘‘No rural teacher guided by this book 
‘an have a dull school or an unprogres- 
sive community. ’”’ 


‘*Backward Children.’? By Arthur 
Holmes, Pennsylvania State College. 
Cloth. 12mo. 248 pages. $1.00 net. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

This is one of the ‘‘ Childhood and Youth 
Series,’’ all by capable authors and under 
the general editorship of M. V. O'Shea, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Holmes has studied backward children 
in the clinic and laboratory as well as 
in the home and school, and is recognized 
as a first authority in America on ar- 
rested development. Out of the fund of 
scientific knowledge he has written his 
book in simple, sympathetic and popular 
style to help those who are striving to 
help boys and girls and reclaim the men- 
tally arrested. He tells the parent and 
the teacher what they need to know in 
language they can understand. When is 
a child backward? What are the varie- 
ties of backwardness? May a child be 
backward in some ways and forward in 





others? Are children backward by birth, 
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ing memories of thousands of 
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Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1, 








The University of Chicago 
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tion by correspondence. 
formation address 
24th Year YU, of C, (Div. W) Chicago, Ill, Mitcheil * 





For detailed in- 











ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR NURSES 


(Founded 1880) 

Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession, Favorable applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health of age (19-35), of good mora 
character, having had one year of High Se hool instrye. 
tion or its educational equivale nt. The instructioy 
covers « period of three years, including « preliminary 
course, The school catalog and blanks will bese nt on ap. 
plication to the Supt, of Nurses, 509 Honore St, , Chicago, Iii, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. * Illus- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 
a week or more. My practical system of 
pe sonal individual lessons by mail will de- 
e your talent.  Pifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines quali 
fie sme toteach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wils 
gent yo Mia test le 
drawings showing 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


TEACHERS— SPECIALIZE 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


THE DEMAND for Drawing Teachers is 
greater than the supply. Trained and exper 
jenced Art Supervisors have compiled our corres 
pondence course in public school drawing. — It con 
sists of an outline for all grades for cvery day in the 
your with lesson plans and wethods of teaching. 
Also Art Training for teachers that enables them to 
secure Our diploma as Art Supervisors, Send stamp 
Jor circulars and kree sanple lesson, 


Keystone Art Studios, Box 760, Port Allegany, Penn. 
FINE TONE 
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our wonderful new sy 
teaching note music by - 

Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Piano, Organ or Cornet, 
will give you a dandy instrument absolutely FREE and gua 
make you ap ylayer or no charge; complete outfit FREE. 
once. Special offer to first pupil. No obligation Lf 


EALANO'S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 52 Chicage, 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life pos: 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotious on merit, Both sexes 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation 35, Returtes 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission [re 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL,  WASHINGION, D. 6 
Montessori Teacher Training Schod 


Fourth Year 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials. “Resident and 
day students. $30,000 building adjoin 
ing All Saints’ piscopal Church, Basket 
hall, Tennis. Mlementary and college pre par- 
utory courses, For illustrated folder address 


MRS. J.SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Torresdale House, 


ThomesNormal T raining SelM 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young me and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home “Feonowiles, 
Physical Training, Mz unual Training, Industrial 4 
and Penmanship in public schools. One and twoyee 
courses, 26th year we have been placing graduates i" 
paying positions. Dormitories, Strong fac ulty, dag 
tiful location, adequate equipment, For ca talog 








full information address THE SECRETARY, 
Michigan, Detroit. 


2501 West Grand Boulevard 


BAN 


Splendid opportunities for Sc hool Te ache 
Pleasant work, short hours, all holida; 
early vacation with pay, good salary: 
at home. Diploma ine six months. Catal 
IGAR G, ALCORN, Pres. Ameriean 
of i 452 EF. oe Street, 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few er 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per wee 
in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, "if desire. 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given Send for 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 yeart dress 
catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. A 
































AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle iy, ci 
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Be an Expert 
Accountant 


There are abundant opportunities for advancement, 
power and big pay for the expert accountant in every large 
Incomes of $3000 to $5000 annually are not uncommon, 
LET US TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 
athome, in your spare time, Earn while you learn, and 
receive training under direct super sion of Wm. A, Chase, 
[x-Pres, American Ass’n C P.A. Examiners Course 
prepared by noted e ( ae 
pares forC P. A. 
easy payments. 


I 
city. 


tr nt o»und up—clementary and 
advaneed accounting, auditing’, busine v ation, ete, 
SPECIAL REDUCED R FFER 

Write NOW for present reduced rate scholarship partic- 
ulars, and free book of accountancy facts, Do it NOW! 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.H-328 Chicago 


Drawing ---Painting 
' Learn at Home by Mail 
[- Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commerevial Plius- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
jor Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Aunuiul, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 491, Omaha, Nebraska 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE "sonst 
Have been teaching by Mail for many years. 
TUITION ONLY 50¢ per month if you enroll 


within 80 days, 


























HOME STUDY 


COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Normal Penmanship Typewriting 
Drawing Engineering Automobile 
English Poultry Shorthand 
law Real Estate Physical Culture 
High School Bookkeeping Domestic Science 


Civil Service salesmanship Story Writing Agriculture 
OVER 100 BRANCHES FROM WHICH 
TOSELECT, Weare helping thousands to better 
positions and higher salaries—we can help you, Cut 
outthis ad—makeun x belore the course in which 
you are interested —jnail the ad to the college. Your 
tuition will be only a trifle—only 50¢ per mouth, if you 
enroll now, Let us send you free of cost our’ Monthly 
Payment Scholarship’? for your consideration, and 
our 6+page College Bulletin giving full particulars. 
Send your name and address—NOw—ToDAY- 
TOMORROW may betoo late—it costs you nothing —may 
mean thousands of dollars to you—**Deo It Now.” 
Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 


Pay ishigh and sure; hoursshort; 


places permanent; promotion 
revular; vacations with pay; 
thousands of vacancies every 


year; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; vo lay-otis; no pull 
needed; Common education sufhi- 
cient, 
This Boo tells of about 200,- 
000 protected posi- 
tionsin the U.S. Government 
Service, where there is a biz 
chance for you—if you want it 
with sure and generous pay and 
lifetime employment. — Places 
open to American citizens of I8 er over. 
Special money back guarante« 
if you write today for Booklet }/ 
CR, 140, IT IS FREE, 
Karl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 

















Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
i 





Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FR 
loleachers Whose pupils use oue or the other of our 
texthooks, Every teacher who evinces a fine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon 
Mrate her art skillfully and automatically ia ber cluss- 
hom, and finds itan easy task to arouse in her pupils 
4 tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand. 
Writihg specimens from first-crade pupils in the 
«hools Of Hoquiam, Washington, aud for further 
particulars, 


The A. N. Palmer Co., 


Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
120Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
ton, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send tor free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer, Chicago Photos 








playwright College, Box 278 1. 6., Chicago. 
(ene 








FARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEA 
at . teach you to be a high grade salesmen in eight weeks 
ber of rein ussure you definite propositions from a large num- 
Pa, fable firms who will offer you opportunities to earn 
¥ while you are learning. No former experience re- 
openings rite today for particulars, list of Eundreds of good 
how nd testimonials from hundreds of ovr students 
er IZ $100 tu $500 a month. Accress nevrees of ec. 
Pn NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
icago New York Saa Francisco 








; patrons by starting agricultural 


| we 


| we believe, will find the course of great 








|month and should the renter decide to 


Furthur particulars may be obtained by 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


or by neglect or faults of training? How 
is backwardness detected? How ean one | 
tell whether it is permanent or tempo- 
rary? What are the physical causes? 
What are the effects of food and stimu- 
lants? What are the remedies? These, 
and similar questions, Dean Holmes an- 
swers by the concrete discussion of actual 
cases. 


““Introduction to the Study of Sociol- 





ogy.’’ By Edward Cary Hayes, Ph. D., 
Cloth, 12mo. 718 pages. $2.50 net. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

he widely awakened interest in 


sociology is here met by acomprehensive 
book that goes further than any other 
has yet done in organizing the main 
teachings of European and American | 
sociologists into a systematic unity. 
This work discusses in detail the practi- 
cal social problems of our day, shows 
clearly how the individual personality is 
shaped by society, including the society | 
of the school, the play-ground and the 
home; and how society is shaped by nat- 
ural causes and how it may be modified 
by the co-operative endeavor of individ- 
uals. It is the only comprehensive 
work on sociology that leads up to and 
culminates in a treatment of the prob- 
lems of Education from the sociological 
point of view. The volume is divided 
into four parts: I, ‘‘The Causes that 
Mould the Life of Society and Their 
Effects.’’ II, ‘‘The Life of Society.”’ 
III, ‘‘Social Evolution.’’ IV, ‘‘Social 
Control.’’ The volume, which is designed 
primarily for textbook use, is the out- 
growth of the author’s long experience 
as Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


A Valuable Bocklet 

Teachers who desire to start Agricul- 
tural classes and desire to be informed 
on how te start boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
contests, displays, and all forms of prac- 
tical agricultural work in the. school- 
room, should send to the Normal School 
of Agriculture, Rochester, N. Y., for 
their booklet describing their short 
course for teachers who desire to do this 
important work. Hundreds of teachers 
who desire to be of better service to their 
work 











| 
have inquired of us where such infoer- | 
mation could be obtained. We have ex- | 
amined the above mentioned course and 

believe it meets the needs of the | 
hundreds of teachers of rural and grade | 
schools who wish to start this kind of 
work but have no definite idea as to how 
to go ahead. High school teachers also, 


benefit. The lessons on the How, When, 
and Where of teaching Agriculture tell 
all that a teacher needs to know about 
teaching the subject in all schools and 
under all circumstances. It is generally 
recognized that whatever knowledge a 
great majority of the boys and girls of 
the open country obtain of their environ- 
ment and of the underlying principles of 
farming, must be obtained from the 
public schools. In view of this fact, ten 
thousand teachers ought to send for this 





booklet. It is free for the asking if you 
mention Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 





e . 

Typewriter Opportunity 

In view of the increased demand for | 
typewriters among teachers, the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans feel justified in calling the atten- 
tion of the readers of this magazine to the 
advertisement of the Typewriter Empo- 
rium, which occupies the two pages in 
the center of this number. Knowing 
this company to be reliable, we pointed | 
out to them the field for their tpyewriters 
among teachers and induced them to 
make an unusually liberal offer to our | 
readers. Their plan enables any reader | 
of this magazine to buy a standard | 
Underwood typewriter at a great reduc- | 
tion in the regular price. It may be | 
purchased on small monthly payments, | 
or if preferred it may be rented by the 





purchase later the rental paid will be 
applied on the purchase price. In no 
case will any payments be asked or ex- 
pected during the vacation months of 
July or August. They will ship the 
machine subject to ten days’ free trial. 


writing to the Typewriter Emporium, 
Chicago. 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 
LIFE-SIZE BUST PORTRAITS 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Brynnt, Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc, 

Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 20 cents; six for 
$1.00, postpaid. 


FRAMED PORTRAITS 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black cnameled frames, complete with frameand glass and secure- 
ly packed forshipment, each $1.45; any two $2.75; any three 
$4.05; any four, $5.35; any five, $6.65; express extra. 


ARTOTYPES— 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well, A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
at moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being; 
The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t you Talk” Holmes), Baby Stuart 
(Van Dyck), Close of Day og Boyh of Lincoln (Johnson), 
Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann) The Colosseum, The 
Forum, General Washington on Horse, (Faed), The Gleaners 
(Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
Shepherdess and Sheep anes Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine 
Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower 
(Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), 
Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), 
The Windmill (Van Ruysdael), 

Size, 22x28inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 
two, $1.50; any five, $3.50; any ten $6.50, postpaid, Any of 
these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (un- 
framed), $1.50; any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid, 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of 
the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for 
shipment, each $2.00; any two, $3.90; any three, $5.80; any four, $7.70; any five, $9.60; 
any six, $11.50, express extra. (Ii hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 50 cents to cost of 
each,) Catalog mailed free, 


BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


Morning Exercises for Allthe Year. By Joseph C. Sindelar. A Day Book for Teachers, 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises for all grades. 252 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents, 

Language Games for All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming, Principal Washington School, 
Winona, Minn. Designed to establish the habit of correct speech, With 40 cards for pupils’ use. 
90 pages. Cloth. Price (with cards) 65 cents. 


Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 16@ pages, Price 25 cents. 
Washington Day Entertainments, By Joseph C. Sindelar. Pri e30 cents. 
How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Amos M, Kellogg. Price 25 cents. 


Our 144 page 1916 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed 
free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! Itisa guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY--CARDY CO., 


Dept. 31, 316 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 






























The Universal Encyclopedia 


t 
: 
' 





The Universal Encyclopedia, «5 above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 :iches, 14% inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 52-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wisl 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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EVERY TEACHER A LEADER 


Every School a Community Center 
New School Life, Broader Vision, Higher Purpose 
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RURAL 
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No Rental Charges. 


among your friends and acquaintances. 


We have plans that may help you. 
cuits that are now organizing in your section. 


Agricultural Extension Department, 





[Cee 





AWAKEN GREATER INTEREST IN 
PARENTS, PUPILS AND TEACHER 


Teach Permanent Agriculture, 


Household Arts and Sanitation 
With IHC Lecture Charts or Lantern Slides 


LOANED WITH NO VIEW TO PROFIT 


Form Circuits to Reduce Express Charges 
By forming Circuits or Clubs—of Teachers, Schools and 


others, each member of a circuit may use a set of charts or set 
of slides a week and then pay his proportion of the express 
On this plan a set of Charts or set of Slides may be 


| used as a text in a school for a week at very little cost. 


Any number or teachers or others may join a circuit or 
club. The greater the number on a circuit, the less will be the 


proportion of express charges for each. Organize a circuit now 


munity Circuit, Township Circuit, County Circuit or even a 
State Circuit. 


TEACHERS; 


We may have a set of Charts or Slides near you which 
we can forward at once at a small express charge. 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey, 


(INCORPORATED) 





Charts or Slides May be 
Obtained For Two Weeks Use or Longer for 
Express Charges from Chicago and Return. 


You may form a Com- 


GRADE TEACHERS; PRINCIPALS; 
COUNTY, CITY AND STATE SUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS 
MAY ORGANIZE CIRCUITS. 


Ask us about Cir- 


Chicago 























BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER 


ee. 


Made to order in any style or material, 
Special designs and estimates free, < 
edition’’ catalog mailed free upon request, 
Prices for emblems Iilustrated, with any 
three letters and two numerals, and ename 971 
eled in one or two colors of best hard enamel, 
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Less than 12. 12 or more, 
Sterling Silver, $.60 ea., $6.00 per doz, 
wile 6 Une EMBLEMS of EVERY 
TOK guid:.s0 1276 ** 18,00" * Class Pins Stscrirtion Ivo 
14K gold..+..2.00 ‘* 21,00 ‘* ** catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, or colors, 


SATISFACTIQN GUARANTEED 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 814 Bastian Bidg. , Rochester, N.Y, 


1916 


¢ 
¢ 
Mold Gold Wf 00 
150 93% Dierling 





<7 ClassPins 
| RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one or two colors Enamel 
Any letiers or date 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 


North Attleboro, Mass. Box B4 






















4o3z2? 


Gilt or Silver Plate ¢ 
UNION EMBLEM CO, 380 Greiner Bidg.,Palmyra,Pa, 








each ; $2.00 per doz, 








Medals and Badges 





Artistic Medal & Badge Co., fied 
1 Beekman St., 
Send for Catalogue 


No, 701 
Gold $1,00 
Silver (50 


School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 


FOR 


Aanufactured by 
Both sexes. 

sitions 
New York 


Service Commission free. 








$4.00 doz. 


No. 188 ¥ 
THE METAL ARTS CO. Ine., 


CLASS PINS 


as illustration,hard enameled, 2 colors, 
silver plated, any letters or date 20e 
each, &2.00 doz. ;sterling silver 49¢ each, 


73 South Ave., 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
No political pull. 

Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Good pay, 


Nearly £00,000 classi- 





secluded, ex 


Send for FREE CATALOG. 
Rochester, N. Y- 








106 The Baldwin, 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, 
| i ial employment contract. Write 
(7 for free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 


THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ucative; 8) 


Football Fatalities 


point of gathering information of foot- 
ball casualties each year, reports that 
this year the numbers of deaths is fifteen, 
as against thirteen last year, fourteen 


1911. 
provements in playing the game. The 
figures show that the game is not one 
for immature players. 
lege men were fatally injured and only 
one among these a really seasoned 
player. The victims were principally 
from the high and preparatory schools. 


being 17% years. 
amined for physical fitness. 
heavy toll to pay for the ‘‘sport,’’ and, 
of course, makes no account of the hun- 
dreds of injuries, some of them nearly 
as bad for the victims as death itself. 


The Bird Contest 


The bird observation contest for 1915 
among the schools of the country, con- 
ducted by Herman C. De Groat, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., created widespread in- 
terest. Returns were made by schools 
in seven states. The prizes have been 
awarded by a committee of the Audubon 
Society of Buffalo, Dr. Channing E. 
Beach and Miss Mary M. Van Arsdale. 
The first prize, a pair of bird glasses 
costing $5.00, has been given to a rural 
school of nine members located at 
Eldred, Florida, and taught by Mrs. 
Pauline F. Wright. That school identi- 
fied and described ninety-five birds. 

For the second prize there is a tie be- 
tween two schools in Wyoming County, 
New York, in each of which over eighty 
birds were listed. One of these is Rural 


by Miss Lillian Williams of Warsaw, N. 
Y. The other is Rural School No. 2 at 
Glen Iris in the Town of Genesee Falls 
taught by Mss Margaret B. Kane of Sil- 
ver Springs, N. Y. Each 
schools will receive an American Flag. 
The contest will be continued another 
year. 
class in a graded school in the United 
States. Similar prizes will be given. 
Winners of prizes in former contests are 
barred. The contest begins January 1, 
1916. A_ bird calendar costing ten cents 
and giving the rules for the competition 
and full directions for making and re- 
cording observations will be sent on ap- 
plication to Herman C. De Groat, 218 
Carolina Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


We have received a pamphlet in which 
the New York State Syllabus for Ele- 
mentary Schools is divided into monthly 
outlines. This was prepared by a com- 
mittee from the Association of District 
Superintendents of the counties of Del- 
aware, Otsego and Schoharie, and has 
been unanimously approved by the As- 
sociation. The committee was composed 
of Superintendents W. E. Van Wormer, 
of Middlebury, Lillian M. Reichard of | 
Sidney and Floyd R. Thayer of Edmister, 
representing the three counties. The 
purpose of these outlines is to supplement | 
the State Syllabus, and the work for 
each subject and for each month is clearly 
set forth, so that the teacher may know 
just what is actually expected to be ac- 
complished. It is printed on large pages, 
the work of each year in each subject 
occupying a page. It is bound in loose 
leaf style so that it can be arranged by 
subjects or years as desired, and so that 
suggestions or plans that occur to the 
individual teacher may be inserted. The | 
leaves are printed only on one side of | 
the paper to facilitate this idea of sug- 
gestion or criticism, and the committee 
ask that such suggestions be mentioned 
to them each year. We do not know 
how wide a use of these outlines the As- 
sociation expects, but we should think 
they would be of great practical value 
to every teacher fullowing this Syllabus, 
unless they have already arranged such 
an outline of their own. The pamphet 
has a price of 25 cents. 


s 

I 
How to Play Piano or Organ fi.7?° 
A Detroit musician has invented a new method by which 
any little child or grown person can learn to play in one 


hour in their own home, Three sheets will be sent abso- 
lutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A. 











° Indianapolis, ind. 





8. Keller, 1140 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Chicago Tribune, which makes a | 
in 1914, thirteen in 1912 and eleven in 
This is despite the so-called im- 
Only three col- | 
Only one was 21 years old, one was | 
only 11, two 14, five 17, the average | 


Few had been ex- | 
This is a} 


School No. 3 in the town of Perry, taught | 


of these | 


It is open to any rural school or | 


| Sion Opens Feb, Ist. 


Sanuary 1916 


| 






Nearly 2 Million 
Teachers and Pupils 
Use This Book 


You Need It! 


No other song book ever met with 
instant success. No other is so helpful of 
so easy to use in teaching. The 


101 BEST SONGS 


| 
has solved the music teachers problem in tens of 
thousands of schools. It will make yourt ae 
if you use it. ‘ — 
Contains the best of the new and old ie 
Patriotic, Sacred, College and Folk Scagn ees 
Sentiment and the Home. We have spent hundreds 
of dollars to correct every note, measure, author’s 
name, etc., so that this book is authoritative, 
%e a copy in lots of 100 or more, F 
Sauces og Tony Becaic. 10c single cat 
prepaid. In ots, part of order may in. 
clude “Beginners Boo po 
book for younger tots and beginners, 
Free Sample Copy to Teachers 
Mentioning this Paper, 


Lhe Cable Company 


1216 Cable Building - : Chicago 








INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 
Every teacher should learn the art of 
expression, public speaking, dramatic 
reading and entertaining. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 


With our lessons you can teach the child- 
ren to recite. Karn more money and be- 
come popular, Only the best literature 
taught. This is your-opportunity if you 
cannot go away to school. Send 4cent 
stamp for sample illustrated recitation, 
The Merrill School of Expression, Inc, 
Dept. , 1750 Woodward Ave,, 
Detroit, Mich, 
























United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be announced throughout 
the entire country January lth. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 








annual vacations, and are life positions, 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E 9s, ochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tuinable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge, 

Learn 


ok @®” Taxidermy 


We can teach you by MAIL, to 
mount and preserve birds, ani- 
mils and insects absolutely true 
tolife. Wonder Art, easily, 
quickly learned by menor we 
men, Complete course of 40 les. 
sons. Extremely interesting and 
fascinating, sie Se 
T h you need Taxi- 
eae ers dermy in your 
; ange Primary Seience and Zoology 
work. Make a natural history museum or your school, 
The students will be enthusiastic and delighted. 
Investigate TOD. . Send for free taxidermy 
Free Book book, giving full particulars and showing dozens 
of photos of mounted specimens. SPECIAL 
PRICK THIS MONTH. Write today. Nebr 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 3261 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Special opportunities for physical directors,” play 
ground workers and recreative culture, College ae 
credited. Co-educational. Offers two year normal 
course, Desirable dormitory for girls. Mid-year se 
We occupy our own building in 
the finest residential district. Address, 

American College of Physical Education. 


42nd & Grand Blvd., Box 22, Chicago, Ill. 


A CIVIL SERVICE JOB 
For YOU 


There are many fine openings inthe Railway 
Mail, Post Office’ and other government branches 
for American citizens 18 and over. Let Oe or 
you how Mr. Patterson, a former U.S. Civils ok 
vice Secretary-Examiner, can help you obtain ntfs 
of these positions. Booklet 16-K gives full ae 
ulars. It’s free, without obligation. Write today. 


Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N.Y. 
atl 


ME 
LAW spy, 27 cm 


Only recognized resident law school in U. 8., © Ti 
of Bachelor of Laws~l.L.. [3.—by correspondence. Quly law seliod 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving OP on ” 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty veep 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass per} 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in ended Wf 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and egg 7" insti 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. 
tution of itskind in the world. Send today for Large 1 Banker 
Mustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men ané 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicas 
ieee 
‘ale 
2ST Certificate, Diploma, Degree. i ‘ 
sing A Beacer bn fessional College, Austin, Tex 


TEACHERS Send $3 for Shorthand 


Outfit and 4 Lessoms 
come a Commercial Teacher in 


warn by mail. 
“ys a Tew montis 
Graduates placed in good positions Pe 
E. M. Wolf, Mer. CHAP FEE?S, Oswee% 
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Educational Notes 


In urging the need of vocational train- 
ing, the Indiana Commission on Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Education esti- 
mates that there are fully 25,000 boys 
and girls in that State between the ages 
of 14 and 16 who have not secured ade- 
quate preparation for life work in the 
schools and are now working at jobs 
which hold no promise of future com- 
petence or advancement. 


During the summer vacation sixteen 
boys from the manual training depart- 
ment of the Madison, Wisconsin, schools 
were employed by the board of education 
inthe construction of equipment for two 
new domestic science centers and two 
new manual training centers. This gave 
emphasis to the practical value of the 
instruction in manual training and also 
furnished profitable employment for the 
boys during a part of the vacation period. 


Nearly all the speakers at the meeting 
of the Association of College and Pre- 
paratory Schools assailed the proposal 
that there should be military training 
in the schools. Dr. Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College, praised 
the man or the youth, who, ‘‘if not too 
proud to fight is too brave to fight.’’ Sev- 
eral speakers said that drilling and mili- 
tary training of students in public schools 
and colleges would be illogical, unwar- 
ranted, and impractical. 


Complete freedom from restraint is 
the aim of the experimental rural school 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
There are no seats nor desks, no class 
rooms, no rules of silence; but a free 
activity guided and directed by a woman 
who is in complete sympathy with 
country children and country iife. In this 
and other respects the observers have 
noticed a resemblance to the Montessori 
schools, but this work was begun several 
years ago quite independently of the 
theories of Madam Montessori. One 
group works in the garden, another sews 
on the veranda, another cooks in the 
kitchen, another reads or does number 
work with the teacher in her room. 


Educators and parents who are skep- 
tical of the value of examination marks 
will draw encouragement from the ex- 
periment recently conducted by Supt. 
Harry L. Eby of Alliance, Ohio. An 
arithmetic test was given in the eighth 
grade, and Mr. Eby sent one of the 
papers to all the teachers in his system, 
with a request that they grade it as if 
it were of a pupil in their own classes. 
The resulting percentages ranged from 
40 to 93. In the eighth grade alone, 
where uniformity might have been ex- 
pected, four teachers marked the paper 
50, 75, 89, and 90 respectively. In other 
words, one teacher would have failed the 
pupil outright; a second estimated him 
a8 only fair; and two others considered 
Im practically in the 90 class. 


In 1914 the State of Washington 
adopted an anti-employment agency law. 
This was one of the Initative measures 
voted upon by the people. This law made 
it unlawful for an agent to charge a fee 
or securing a position or giving infor- 
mation leading to a position to any per- 
son seeking such position. Apparently, 

y its terms, it applied to Teachers’ 
Agencies, and was so construed by some. 
To determine in the shortest possible 
time just what the law meant and what 
was the status of his agency, F. H. 

untsworth, Manager of the Pacific 

tachers’ Agency, Seattle, brought a 
suit in the Supreme Court of the State 
eet the Attorney General and the 
r Secuting Attorney of the county. 

Court has just made a decision in 
“ed the agency and issued a per- 
— Injunction restraining the above 
a from the threatened prosecution. 

Its opinion the court says: ‘‘The act 
ther thon enable relation to any subject 
Peni an the protection of those who 
It h é classed as workers or laborers. 
pa never been contended that busi- 

and professional men, teachers and 

Slowing scientific pursuits are 
selyen Ply equipped to protect them- 
highest teacher renders the very 

dee of professional service.’’ 
only gy 1S an important one, not 

the Agency directly in interest 


but J ‘ 
ped ther agencies and teachers in 


not ai 
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HAVE YOU INTERESTED YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS IN FOUR FAMOUS PICTURES 





In The 
First Four Months 
Of School? 





‘The Perry Pictures 








(Remember to introduce them to 10 pictures this school year. ) 


They cost only ONE CENT EAC 


‘ 
for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
On paper 54 by 8 inches. 





them, each 5)x8. 


CATALOGUES 





Smaller Half Cent Size, 3x3}. 
February Birthdays. Don’t wait until February, but order Now. 
Washington—Lincoln—Longfellow— Lowell Dickens 

Send 45 cents for 45 pictures of these men, their homes, etc., or 25 cents for a set of 25 of 
No two alike. Have each pupil OWN a picture of Washington and of Lincoln. 


Beautiful Catalogue of 64 pages 


Larger Seven Cent Size, 10x12 





By Whistler 


WHISTLER'’S MOTHER 


1600 miniature illustrations—two 


pictures and a Bird Picture in natural colors for 5 two cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


BOX 13, 





Dental Hygiene in the Schools 


An example of the way in which some 
schools are taking up the subject of den- 
tal hygiene is well shown by the method 
used in the Huntingdon (Pa.) schools. 

W. M. Rife is superintendent of 
schools. In September he sent a circu- 
lar to each of his teachers, accompanied 
by a blank headed ‘‘ Dental Honor Roll,’’ 
and bearing the motto: ‘‘Good Teeth, 
Good Health. ’”* 


pupil’s name may deserve a place on 
this roll he must have a dentist’s certifi- 
cate dated for this year. Teachers will 
please encourage their pupils to qualify 
for this roll. Pupils should make ap- 
pointments with their dentists for after 
school hours and Saturdays. However, 
if one of our dentists should make written 
request for a pupil’s presence at his 
office during school hours, please grant 
it. Let it be understood that this work 
is optional with the children and their 
parents. The schools urge it, but. they 
do not demand it. The cost of inspection 
and dental work must be paid by the 
pupil. For the present no charity cases 
will be considered, Our dentists will do 
some free work later. If a teacher finds 
a worthy case for charity in her room, 
she will hand the Superintendent a writ- 
ten report of the case. The Superin- 
tendent will then pass upon its merits 
and arrange for the treatment of the 
patient.’’ 





Women as Leaders In Education 


Of the 12,000 conspicuous positions, 
largely of an administrative character, 
listed in the 1915-16 Educational Direc- 
tory just issued by the Interior Depart- 
ment through its Bureau of Education, 
2,500 are held by women. There are 
women who are college presidents, State 
superintendents of ;public instruction, 
county superintendents, directors of in- 
dustrial training, heads of departments 
of education in colleges and universities, 
directors of schools for afflicted and ex- 
ceptional children, and librarians. 

Twenty-four of the 622 colleges and 
universities listed in the directory are 
presided over by women. Of the nearly 
3,000 county superintendents in_ the 
country, 508 are women. ‘The tendency 
to fill this position with women is almost 
wholly confined to the West. One State, 
Montana, has not one man as county 
superintendent. Wyoming has only two. 
Kentucky is the only southern State that 
utilizes women in this office; the State 
has twenty-six women as county super- 
intendents. On the other hand, there 
are only twenty-six women city super- 
intendents in a total of over 2,000. Sev- 
enty institutions for the blind are listed 


The circular states: ‘‘In order that a | 





MALDEN, MASS. 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


n@FOR YOUR SCHOOL F RE E 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRITE us h bby your —_ beer it tee. See if they don’t enter 
Washington eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
/ ; and Lincoln FREE “a flag free: ‘ 7 
ctures .. ..._:: rite us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirteeniat cele and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot ina few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of ovr big 5x8fect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S, Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $S5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your sclhioc!. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will apnlaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you “— 
are not out one penny. f ; 
2 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “a 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 ....es in size, beautiful photo 
Colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincol,’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us ; 
to send you. A@® After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we y \ 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL: ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 

















SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only 
thirty cents. You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves 
nundreds of times each year. See list below. 


Half set No. I 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am I Doing Right ? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If 1 Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
Giod Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a’ 
Fuss About It 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


Half No, 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done. 
If l Deceive My ‘Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Right, 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 

Truth, 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - - 


There are Many 


Nashville, Tennessee 

















Taught Through 


e ? 
Reading Story, Song and Play 
By The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling 


See page 9 of October number of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, also page 9 of September number and inside back cover 
of the December number. For further information address 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 
4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 











in the directory. Of these fifteen are 
directed by women. Of the seventy-five | 
State schools for the deaf, ten are under 
the leadership of women; and of the) 
twenty-two private institutions of the | 
same character, sixteen have women 
superintendents. Of the thirty-one pri- 
vate institutions for the feeble-minded, 
twenty are under supervision of women. 
Fourteen out of eighty-six directors of 
industrial schools are women; and forty- 
eight of the 200 schools of art are in 
charge of women. Women have almost 
a monopoly of library positions. Out of 


ENGLE’S DRILL CARDS for ARITHMETIC 


Finest Ever Made. 

Packed In Neat Boxes. 
SET NO. 2, 100 CARDS—AII Combinations to 12; $1.00, 

—__ postage 10c. SET NO. 3, 175 CARDS, 3 1-2x7. All comb. 


Vi ©; 5 
A J — GS ) of 2 figures with signs Add. Sub. Mult. and Div., $1.75, pos- 






tage 18c. SET NO. 4,45 Add. and Mult. Comb., also45 
Subtraction Comb.; 90 cards in all, 4 3-8x7, printed verti- 
cally, $1.00, postage 15c. “BETTER PRIMARY HELPS” 
Send 60c M. O., for ACQUAINTANCE PACKAGE. Sample 
box ea. Word Builder, Number Builder, Sentence Builder, 
and Phonetic Builder. Up-to-date—with Price List. 


(Salesroom, 339 5th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.) J. L. ENGLE, “tHe map maw,” Box 41, BEAVER, PA. 











1,300 public and society libraries given 








in the directory women supervise 1,075. 


adjustable blade shayes like a plane, Special prices to | 


Every Teacher and Pupil 
needs a 10 cent 


SEE-RITE PENCIL 


for speakers, debaters, orators, 
lecturers. EXPERT SERVICE 
Booklet, THE RESPARCH 
BUREAU, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





ith 588 Genuine stamps,inel. Old 

PO ~ Stam Album iiestac: Biaece tines China(dragon) 
INTER. Hundreds ee « (landscape), Jamaica waterfalls), ete 106 

of thousands in use. Espec- | pist Bree, We ftuy Stumps. HUSSMAN STAMP €0.,St. Louis, Mo, 





ially adapted to the pocket, 
school room or desk. Will 
last for months. Will not 
break the lead, waste the pen- | 
cil or litter the floor, The 


OEMS 
RWANTED 


ran- 





in dozen lots. Send a dime and get one. | Send us your verses or melodies today. Acceptance 
Pari ete guaranteed. SEARIGHT MFG. COM. teed if available. Write for valuable booklet—it's free, 
PANY, 45 Fort Street, East, Dep't “D” Detroit, Mich. | MARKS-GOLDSMITH 00., Dept. 47, Washington, D, C. 









om 
To Get Buttons Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Our school is a { +--+ Room Graded ) 


(Please Indicate Kind) ' 


for your library under such favorable conditions. 
The Instructor School Libraries 


The Instructor School Libraries comprise 200 titles which we regard as 
the cream of the Instructor Literature Series and which have been selected 
from that series because of their adaptability to library purposes. 

Never before in the history of book making has it been possible to secure 
so much good, clean, wholesome and helpful literature, in so substantial a 
form and at so small a cost as we are offering in this series of books. 

_ Limp cloth binding, good paper, well printed, many of them profusely 
illustrated, yet being sold at only ten cents a copy, put up in library units as 
described below. 

A very large number of schools have bought freely of these books during the 
past few years and we hear nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 

j@- The 200 titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated 
by an asterisk (*) in the list which is printed on the inside front cover of this 
number. To facilitate ordering, a complete list of titles arranged in grade groups 
will be sent to each teacher applying for the library buttons. (See our plan for 
procuring the books which is explained below.) 


These little books have 32 pages each. 


Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools 


most convenient form for any school. 
SET A. 25 books assorted by us (some from each grade) or the 


titles may be selected by the teacher, This set is adapted ideal 

to small rural schools............000.ccssscssssssessseoesces Price $2.50 school, — Price, 
SET B. The 25 titles comprising the first grade ....... Price $2.50 LIBRARY NO 1. 
SET C. The 25 titles comprising the second grade....Price $2.50 open 
SET D. The 25 titles comprising the third grade...... Price $2.50 by a small 
SET E. The 25 titles comprising the fourth grade.....Price $2.50 Price, $10.00, 


SET F. The 25 titles comprising the fifth grade....... Price $2.50 LIBRARY NO 2. 


SET G. The 25 titles comprising the sixth grade ..... Price $2.50 : 
om . sa : : f illustrated. 
SET H. The 25 titles comprising the seventh grade.. Price $2.50 


The 25 titles comprising the eighth grade....Price $2.50 Price, $5.00, 


SET I. 


set and one 50-volume 
each room, each box 


Record Books 


books drawn, 


valuable to the pupil. 








one of these library sets. 


sarv to obtain Set “A”, 





The Instructor School Library Complete 


This illustration shows the Instructor School Library complete as 
it is put up for an eight-room school ~ eight strong boxes made of heavy 
boxboard and covered with bookbinder’s cloth, each of sufficient size 
tocontain 25 titles and Record Book, It is intended that the books for 
each grade or room will be kept upon the teacher’s desk in that grade 


Do you want more books for your school library ? 
say below. No such opportunity is elsewhere offered to secure a large number of good wholesome books 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


They are written by authors of recognized standing and authority. They have 
been approved in many cities, counties and states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

bound in limp cloth, printed on a high grade of book paper and many of them abound in illustrations. 
formational and are just such books as parents would desire their boys and gir 


Realizing that, under our button plan of securing these books, the number of titles which any school can 
obtain depends very largely upon the number of people accessible from whom assistance might be expected, we 
have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be put up to the best possible advantage and in the 


THE EIGHT SETS 


supplemental 


put up in a box with hinged top and drop front as 
Adapted to and can easily be secured 


up in a box with hinged top and drop front as 
Adapted to and easily acquired by 
a medium sized rural or very small village school. 


(2 The titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the list which is printed on the inside front cover of this number. 


=) Combinations and Special Arrangement of Sets 


Schools ranging in size between the rural school and the eight-room graded school can secure 
the books in any form to best suit their convenience. 


A Two-Room School could have two 50-volume sets put 
up in hinged top and drop-front boxes or one 25-volume 


such grades as the teacher may designate. 

A Three-Room Village School could provide as many 
books as possible fore 
the same manner as for a two-room school, 


Hach set is accompanied by a rec- 
ord book (64 pages With limp cloth 
covers) to be used by the 
We advise 
name of each pupil, thereby enabling the teacher to tell at 
w glance the number of books each one has read, and to 
make suggestions for further reading which will be most 


No School or Room Is Too Small °°,“ 


Even ina very sinall rural school 
where it might be impossible to sell the 25 buttons neces- 
the balance of the money could 
easily be made up some other way. 


Your Pupils Can Easily Earn a Library for Your School 


Our Plan is Easy —Read Carefully 


School Library Books Easily Obtained] 


If so, you will be interested in what we have to 


Popularity and Helpfulness 


It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced 
to read several small books than one large one; that through reading these 
small books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed 
and cultivated; that by devoting such time as is available to reading these 
small books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by de. 
voting the same time to reading larger books. 

An examination of the complete list of titles comprising the Instructor 
School Libraries, will at once convince you of the great variety of reading 
matter supplied in these books. It will be noticed that while there is a reas. 
onable amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational, 

Wherever pupils have had access to these books they have eagerly read 
title after title and have thereby gained much valuable information. 

You will surely want one of these libraries for your room or school and, 
your pupils will be eager to help in procuring it. Read our plan carefully 
and then fill out and send us at once the coupon which is printed at the 
bottom of this page. 














They are substantially 
They are largely in- 
Is to read. 


of Varying Sizes 


make an 
eight-room 


“B” to “I” inclusive 
library for an 
complete, $20.00, 

100 titles assorted from all grades 
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village or large rural school. E 
The above illustration shows the style of box which is 
used for Libraries No. 1 and 2. The box for Library No.1 
(100 titles and record book) is 12'4 inches long, 7'% inches 
high and 5% inches wide. The box for Library No. 2 (50 | 
titles and record book) is 6'%, inches long, 7! inches high 
and 5% inches wide. The xes are strongly made 
heavy beabourd, with hinged top and drop front, and are 
covered with bookbinder’s cloth. These boxes should be 
kept on the teacher’s table or desk, conveniently at hand, 


for the easy distribution of the books. 


50 titles assorted (all grades), put 








Four to Seven-Room Schools should be able to secure 
all the books and they could be arranged and put up to 
suit their convenience in a manner similar to that de 
scribed for a two-room school. 

Any Combination that may be desired and which is not 
rere sugyested Can easily be made, and wherever the 
teacher prefers, the privilege is given of making up the 
sets of titles of her own selection. 


The books comprising these 
10 Cents Per Copy libraries are Tupplied on 
basis of Ten Cents Per Copy in library sets as described 
above. The cost of any set or sets desired can, therefore, 
be easily computed, There is no extra charge for the 
Library Boxes Or Record Books and all sets are sent by 
mail or express prepaid. 
While most 
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wish to avail themselves of the button selling plan which is 
fully explained below, many have the ready money or can 
induce the school officials to supply it, thus making it pos- 
| sible for them to secure the books at once and without re 
gard to the selling of buttons. 


set, or any size set desired for 
to contain tithes assorted from 


aen room, selected and put ap in 


teacher in keeping a record of 
using @ separate page for the 





We will send to any teacher on 
request and without any expense 





orroom, easily accessible for the distribution and the receiving of the 
books. The books though graded as nearly as possible, are of such a 
scope as to make them adaptable to a range of three grades, for 
instance, the books put up in the sixth grade box would be equally 
as well adapted, for the most part, to fifth and also seventh grade pu- 
pils, and in order that the greatest amount of benefit may be derived 
from the books, the teachers should exchange sets at intervals, 


culty in disposing of 


- and I occu sition as 
re. Room Rural | ° Py po 


You wil 


whatever a quantity of “Library Pin Buttons”.on which is printed “For Our School 
Library.” These are to be distributed among your pupils who will have no diffi- 


will also send with the buttons a corresponding number of neatly printed cards 
which explain the purpose for which the money is being raised and which will 
greatly aid the pupils in their efforts to sell the buttons. 

As soon as all of the buttons have been sold, send the proceeds to us and we 
will immediately forward the library books to you, transportation charges prepaid. 

Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly to your pupils and 
tell them that they can help you to secure one of these valuable libraries of in- 
teresting and instructive books by merely selling the required number of buttons. [white on a backgroun 
fis surprised at the eagerness with which they will undertake the work, 


ssseee Principal,......Teacher in rural school,......Teacher in.....grade 
(Please indicate position by placing a check in one of three spaces above) (Grade) 
or room, if in graded schoolgand am desirous of procuring as many 
as possible of the Instructor School Library Books. There are in 
my school or room,..... pupils and about...... families in the com- 
munity tributary to the school. Please send such number of 
Library Buttons as, from your experience, you believe we should 
be able to sellin our community, together with cards to aid in sell- 
ing them, also such information as you may be able to supply, as to 
other means of obtaining money with which to procure these library 
books. Eagreeto personally direct the work and co-operate in 
securing the largest possible number of these books for our school. 
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and before you realize it, the necessary money will be in your hands. 
Everyone in the community will want to be identified with this most com- 


them at ten cents each to their parents and friends. We 





of light blue giving it & 
very neat and attractivs} 


appearance. 











mendable school enterprise and no one will hesitate to pay the small amount necessary to procure the 


button which will associate them with the movement. 


er blank 


M 4 In the lower left hand corner of this page isa coupon order D 
Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Today to be used in making application forthe Library Buttons.” Don't 


fail to fill out this coupon and return it to us today. } t § ] ic 
pupils will enable you to procure from 25 10200 of these books according to the size of your school and the community 10 Ww 
itislocated, The more quickly the buttons are sold the greater benefit will be derived from the books during 


| “Fifty Ways of Raising Money 


A little effort on your part plusa little active work on the part of you 


this school year. 
vacher mak- 


99 This is the title of a little book which we will send to any tea 
for raisi 


ing application for the Library Buttons. The various plans 


money, as outlined in this book, have all been tried and found successful, and the teacher may resort to one or more 0 


plans if a sufficient amount is not obtained by the sale of the buttons. 
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(F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
| Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Festival of Civic Patriotism 
A State Superintendent of Schools Tells of the Benefits to be Had from the ‘‘National Week of Song,’’ to be Observed 


HE present search 
for antidotes to the 
war-spirit is wide- 
spread and _ vigorous. 
The echoing tread of 
Europe’s armed hosts 
has wakened a thrill of 
determination to pre- 
pare the minds of 
Americans for the reign 
of Peace. The blood- 
red mist that enshrouds 
the eastern hemisphere 
is a deadly warning to 
the people of the west- 
ern world not to allow 
their clear thinking 
and clean living to 
catch the contagion of 
the blood-lust, land-lust 
and money-lust that 
together have brought 
European civilization to 
the verge of dissolution. 

Among the most vital suggestions for so 
filling the consciousness of America with the 
beauties of an exalted home and community 
life, none seems more fraught with promise 
than that of the ‘‘National Week of Song.’’ 

The songs of a people dominate their 
emotions, transform their decisions and exalt 
the minds of a race. The setting to music 
of the secret aspirations of the soul and the 
noblest standards of everyday living re-acts 
upon the inner and the outer life of the 
people so expressing themselves, and the 
days that are thus attuned to harmony with 
domestic duty and civic devotion will yield 
M0 hours in which to listen to the challenge 
of lesser aims. 

Imagine a city, a commonwealth, a nation, 
Where in every school a measurable portion 
ofeach day is given to voicing in music the 
ve of the land, the love of home, loyalty to 
hool, the celebration of all things ‘‘true, 
ure, lovely and of good report!’’ Imagine 

Cities and the states comprising this 
teat country of ours, environing millions of 

8 where each day all the sacred emo- 
tions that: bind the family should be voiced 
almost constant song! Imagine these cities 





Mary C. C. Bradford 








and states each holding a great public song 
festival, participating in which there should 
be representatives from every walk of life, 
great choruses made up of mothers and fath- 
ers and children singing with full hearts 
those songs whose beauty is not marred by 
their simplicity! Imagine a whole people 
giving an appreciable part of its time fora 
week to the musical expressions of the su- 
preme realities that make a nation great! 

After suchacelebration that nation would 
surely stand on the heights and see with 
clarified vision, purified will and exultant 
love the thinys that make for the prosperity, 
permanence and power of national life. Many 
a father and mother would re-discover the 
power of song, and recall and revivify the 
emotion born of music in the heart of youth. 
Gathering their children about them and 
weaving into song the united joys and hopes 
of the entire family, the children would 
be placed in interpretive touch with the 
youth of father and mother. From across 
the water come the folk songs of the Green 
Isle, of the lands that lie beside the tawny 
Tiber and from the summits of magical 
Switzerland; England’s border ballads, the 
stirring lilts of Scotland and the famous verse 
of France. Even from tar-away Russia 
come contributions to this medley of world- 
music, while Scandinavia, and Spain too, 
share in the universal chorus. As for Ger- 
many, its lieder are famous for heart-interest 
and musical perfection. These all can be 
contributed by those members of the house- 
hold born overseas. And to begin and end 
with, the great chants of patriotic fervor 
the historic hymns of free America, to which 
her sons have marched to death in days gone 
by, but which should be used now and in the 
future to stimulate the glorious service of 
everyday living, to consecrate the thinking, 
working, loving of a real civilization. 

‘‘The Star Spangled Banner, ’’ ‘‘America, ’’ 
‘Yankee Doodle,’’ ‘‘The Red, White and 
Blue.’’ ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic, ’’ 
‘“‘Marching Through Georgia,’’ ‘‘Dixie,’’ 
and the more modern of the patriotic songs 
should be memorized and sung over and over 
again by every member of the family. In- 
cluded in this category of songs should be 


During the Week of Washington’s Birthday, and Why She Will Urge the Schools of Her State to Participate 


BY MARY Cc. C. BRADFORD, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado 


the State Song of each commonwealth. By 
the way, each home should possess not only 
the National Flag but that banner which 
supplements in the life of each comimon- 
wealth the function performed by Old Glory 
for the entire Union. 

And think of each of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of schoolhouses in the United States 
ringing with the music of such a program! 
Add to the sones contained in the home cel- 
ebration the exquisite nature songs that now 
form a part of the school curriculum every- 
where, and bring to the schoolhouse every 
afternoon during the week all the grown-ups 
who can be enticed away from the everyday 
cares of farm and farm-house to join in this 
enthralling chorus! 

Then, in all the large towns, in addition 
to the school musie festival given every day 
during this allotted time, let there be in the 
largest auditorium in the city a mighty 
gathering of all the people, summoned to 
sing themselves into the spirit of America, 
to celebrate in music the mighty fact that 
free America is the home of the soul. Who 
can estimate the effect of such gatherings, 
such a program, such an harmonic appeal to 
the best self of all humanity ? 

In Colorado, the Department of Public In- 
struction will send out such a proclamation 
to every one of its seventeen hundred schoo! 
districts in the near future, with the con- 
fident anticipation that the freedom which 
dwells upon the heights and the power that 
joys to serve will grow and grow, until the 
Centennial State shall receive a baptism of 
civic patriotism that will transform all its 
activities. If every State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in America were to ask 
for a similar response to this ideal State fes- 
tival would it not mean an appreciable uplift 
in the school life of each commonwealth ? 

If such an observance were to become 
truly national, would not the melting pot of 
the world show added potency in re-fashion- 
ing the image of man in the likeness of his 
Maker? What a divine response might be 
expected from so exalted an appeal, and how 
speedily would legal institutions reflect the 
musically-born-again nature of a people cre- 


(Continued on puge 69) 
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A Scene in Switzerland Represented on the Sand-Table 





January Sand-Table Lessons—Switzerland 


a) T HAS been the custom for 
many years to take up the 
study of the Eskimos in Jan- 
uary. To most teachers doing 
the same thing year after year 
‘ it becomes monotonous. No 
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wonder we teachers often are accused of ‘‘get- 
ting into a rut!’’ Why shouldn’t we when, for 
the most part, we are obliged to follow a cer- 
tain routine each year? 

So, when I had the same class two years I 
seized the opportunity of doing some of the 


things I often had wanted to do. Instead of 
studying the cold Northland, we decided upon 
Switzerland, with its lofty snow-clad moun- 
tains and myriads of picturesque lakes. 

I introduced this beautiful country to the 
children by a number of postcards and lovely 


BY MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 
pictures from magazines and books, thus giv- 
ing them an excellent idea of the topography 
of the country. Then we compzared Switzer- 
land with our own country, and later with 
other countries that they had studied. Little, 
low, flat Holland was such a complete contrast 
to mountainous Switzerland that a few days 
were spent in review. 

I found a number of stories about Swiss 
life and children, which I read aloud. 

One morning the children found a typical 
Swiss scene drawn upon the blackboard show- 
ing wonderful snow-capped peaks rising one 
above the other. This picture furnished ma- 
terial for a great many talks and busy-work 
lessons. That day I read to the children the 
story of driving the cattle up the mountain- 
side to the first chalet. Chalets hectographed 





Blackboard Poster of a Swiss Scene 


on white paper were colored and cut out.-for 
a busy-work lesson; the best one was pastel 
on the blackboard picture, and the rest wer 
taken home. 

Following this, the Hospice of St. Bernarl 
was added, after telling the story of thes 
self-sacrificing monks who live in this secludel 
spot away from the world, and willingly give 
their lives to rescue snow-bound travelers 
As I read or told the stories one by one, other 
objects were added to the picture. A & 
Bernard dog, a chamois, an Alpine hunter 
little Konrad with his goats, and last but not 
least, little Swiss Elise. 

The children learned a delightful little 
song, the words of which were found in Pr 
mary Plans, February, 1913. 

In far distant Switzerland 
Lives the little maid Elise, 

High among the snow-clad Alps 
Dotted o’er with green pine trees. 

Built of stout logs, roughly hewn, 
Is her home, a small chalet, 

With great stones upon the roof, 
So it may not blow away. 

Elise wears a high-crowned hat, 
Dress and shawl of colors bright; 

Goats she cares for all day long, 
Stockings knits each winter night. 


Milk, and berries red she likes 

With rye bread and yellow cheese; 
Happy in her Alpine home 

Is dear little Swiss Elise. 

It was really surprising how much valuable 
knowledge the children gained in this # 
lightful way. 

After this came the most interesting 
of our work, that of representing a bit of thi 
wonderful country on our sand-table. Wi 
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the blackboard picture before them as a guide, 
the children attempted to model high moun- 
tain peaks from the wet sand; but after many 
unsuccessful attempts on their part, 1 found it 
necessary to offer a few suggestions. 

Ata hint from me large cones were, made 
from very heavy cardboard and placed at the 
pack part of the sand-table to form a found- 
ation on which to model the mountains. The 
result was good, and the children succeeded 
in making some very creditable niountain 
peaks. These mountains were sprinkled with 
four and corn starch to make them appear 
snow-capped. In the foreground of the sand- 
table a lake was made by placing window 
glass over blue paper. 

Meanwhile, the children who were not work- 
ing in the sand by no means had been idle. For 
days they had been busy at work construct- 
ing from cardboard the articles necessary for 


completing the Swiss scene. A beautiful little 
Swiss house, with overhanging roof covered 
with stones (to prevent its blowing away), its 
many windows and tiny balcony filled with 
multi-colored flowers made from tissue paper, 
a tiny climbing rose growing at the side, 
looked very pretty when it was placed by the 
little lake. 

Back of the Swiss house, and a little dis- 
tance up the mountain, they placed a tiny 
chalet; and on the opposite side the Hospice 
of St. Bernard nestled among the hills. A 
tiny cardboard chamois was placed at the top 
of a mountain peak; while a Swiss hunter, 
blowing his Alpine horn, occupied another 
tip. ASwiss boat, with gleaming white sails, 
was seen on the placid waters of the lake. 

When Elsie and Konrad, in typical Swiss 
costumes, were added, the scene was complete. 

The children never tired of admiring their 
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work, and their pride was so great it seemed 
almost like desecration to efface the table to 
give room for other work of the same nature. 


BOOKS AND STORIES USED 
With the Pupils— 


Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy. Helen 
Campbell. 

Little Folks of Far Away Land. Lizzie 
Whittum. 

Little People and Big People. Shaw. 

Around the World. Book II. Carroll. 


The Little Sister of Wilhelm. Alice Allen. 

Our Little Swiss Cousin. Mary H. Wade. 

Teacher’s Reading— 

Seribner’s Magazine, January—June 1908. 

Swiss Pictures. Whymper. 

John L. Stoddard’s Lectures. 

National Geograyhical Magazine, March, 
1910. 


A Communal Doll-House 


BY MARY B. GRUBB, Author of ‘The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DOLL HOUSES* 


The doll-house described in this article has been worked out with school children and has not only 
furnished them with helpful school lessons but has fitted both boys and girls better to understand 
the fundamental principles of artistic home building for later use in life.—THE EDITORS. 


problem that provides occu- 
pation work for the children 
of all the grades below the 
high school is one of the most 
successful methods of creat- 
ing a spirit of harmony among pupils of 
various ages. It also tends to make the 
teachers more familiar with the aims and 
plans of their co-workers, in both the grades 
and the special departments. 

An ideal subject for this communal work 
isa doll-house and its furnishings. 

Karly in the school year ask the pupils to 
collect pictures and plans for small houses. 
Ifspecial books on the architecture and the in- 
terior decoration of the home are not available 
one will find a great deal of material in the 
magazines ‘‘The Craftsman,’’ ‘“The 
House Beautiful,’? ‘“The Woman’s 





have a class criticism of the work and select 
the one thatis best. It will probably require 
some alterations —the addition of essential 
features and the elimination of unnecessary 
factors. 

Next study plans for interiors. Have the 
pupils in the advanced grades decide upon 
the color scheme and the style of furniture 
foreach room. Then assign the work to the 
different grades. 

The location of the house and the climate 
should be considered both in the construction 
of the building, and in the decorations. In 
a mild or warm climate the rooms should be 
large, the ceilings higher and the colors 
lighter and cooler than in cold sections. 
Well lighted rooms facing the south require 
cool, dark colors, while poorly lighted rooms 





Home Companion,’’ ‘‘The Ladies’ 
Home Journal,’’ and similar maga- | 
zines, Also in portfolios and designs 
issued as advertisement matter by 
firms handling various lines of build- 
ing materials. 

After studying these designs in the 
eighth grade, ask each pupil in the 
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on the north side of the house need light, 
warm colors. Blues, greens and violets are 
cool, while reds, pinks and yellows are warm. 

Plan the first doll-house for a climate 
similar to the one in which the child lives. 

Figure I gives the floor plan. The figures 
show the actual size of the doll-house, in 
which one and one-half inches represent one 
foot ef a full-sized dwelling-house. 

First make a foundation four inches high, 
and upon this fasten the floor. Next build 
up the chimney. It is more difficult in the 
miniature house to place the chimney near 
the middle (as we have planned) but in the 
real home it is a more economical arrange- 
ment. This location of the chimney makes 
it easy for the pipe of the kitchen stove to 
enter it, and this saves the expense of a 
kitchen flue, where wood or coal are the fuels. 

There has been a system of heating and 
ventilating perfected which has a specially 

constructed chimney and _ fireplace. 
_—. There are pipes and registers that 
distribute the heat, so that the one 
fire would heat this four-room house 
in a temperate climate. 
: If it is impossible to model and 
burn small bricks for the chimney, 
construct it of wood, then paint it a 
dull brown, and mark outlines to sug- 
gest brick. 








¢lass to submit plans for adoll-house. * 
Make the requirements of the prob- 
lem definite. For example, let us 
assume that our doll-house is to be a 
Miniature reproduction of an inex- 
pensive home located in the suburbs 
ofa city, or in a small town; that it 
8 to be built on the north side of the 
Street; there is to be a large living- | 
‘om, a dining-room, kitchen, bed- | 
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Place the ends of the building 
next, then the partitions according to 
Figure I; cut the openings for doors 
previously. These partitions should 
be thirteen and one-half inches high. 

The front and back walls are not 
placed in our doll-house because we 
wish to leave the rooms open on one 
side, to permit the interior decorat- 
ing and the placing of furniture. 








Nom, and possibly a porch. 
' When the drawings are completed, 
: * Book-rights reserved. 
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FIGUREL -FIRST FLOUN PLAN FOR DOLL. HOUSE. WITHOUT 
PoRCH 


Our plan does not show the porch. 
If you have room enough to add one, 
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place it at the right side and allow it to 
extend the full length of the bedroom and 
dining-room. You must then change the 
windows in these rooms to the French open- 
ings, so that one can pass from either room 
to the porch. If you wish, divide the porch 
in the middle and utilize the part off the 
hedroom for a sleeping porch, and the por- 
tion olf the dining-room for a play-room. 

As the rectangular form of the house sug- 
wests a plain gable roof, in adding a porch 
let the roof for it be aslanting one, as shown 
in B, Figure II. 

There are two windows shown in the living- 
room, two in the bedroom, three in the 
dining-room, and three in the kitchen. The 
kitchen window may be higher and smaller 
than the others, as shown in A, Figure II, 

Cut an opening in the ceiling of the kitchen 
and fit it with a trap-door, and have a ladder 
in the corner of the kitchen, that will reach 
the hole. 

Make the roof; arrange so it will fit the 
chimney, then make the dormer window 
and fasten it to the middle of the front sec- 
tion of the roof. While the space is enclosed, 
so that the attic can not be furnished, in our 
doll-house, yet the window and the trap-door 
suggest its possibilities as a storeroom. 

Juild out the edges of all windows, and 
door openings, by the addition of thin strips 
of wood. Paper or paint the walls of the 
interior; then fit with baseboards, mouldings, 
etc., before the ceiling and roof are added. 

Decide upon the color scheme for each 
room and stain the floors and wood-work. 
When the stain is dry finish with a good 
liquid furniture wax. This will give a slight 
polish to the surface. 

Assign the work to the various grades, 
giving them the plans, colors, and specili- 
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cations decided upon by the advanced pupils. 

The first and second year pupils can weave 
the rugs; make the tiny bricks for the fire- 
place, and model and tint the clay bowls, 
lamps, candle-sticks, ete. 

The third and fourth year pupils can make 
the mattress, pillows, curtains, dresser and 
table scarf, and paper a part of the walls. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh year pupils 
can make the furniture and stain it. 

The eighth grade boys can construct the 








brown wool with the design in moss gree, 
wool, the warp made of brown Carpet 
“‘chain.’’ Select one of these designs, 
work out a similar one on ‘‘squared’’ 
“‘blocked’’ paper. For the large rug use th 
same colors of brown and green wools, |} 
the pupils are at all skilful with the weavin 
and have a good loom they will have litr, 
difficulty in working out a simple design fy 
the center, as suggested in A and B, Figur 
IV; or they can make an interesting arrange. 
ment of stripes across the ends, as C, 

The furniture is made by using a scale of 
one and one-half inches to the foot of ful. 
sized furniture. This is a larger scale thay 
that used for the cardboard or the oak-ty 
furniture, but the wooden articles are mak 
in separate pieces glued and nailed together 
while the oak-tag pieces were folded ove 
and glued or pasted together. It is much 
easier to saw the wooden furniture if the 
parts are not extremely small. 

If you are unable to purchase the thre. 
sixteenths inch soft wood for the furniture 
very creditable work may be done by using 
cigar boxes. Stain the living-room furniture 
a dark brown. Use one of the good prepare 
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SMALL KuUuGF ete LIVING-RGOM 


house, the girls dress the dolls and make 
water color drawings for the interior plans. 
Both the boys and girls of the eighth year 
class are to help the grade teachers oversee 
the work of the smaller pupils, and when 
necessary give a little assistance. 

These advanced pupils can use sheets of 
copper or brass to make fixtures for the fire- 
place, a coal bucket for the kitchen, ete. 

Figure III shows plans for a small rug for 
the living room. It is to be made of dark 
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stains, and finish with a liquid furnitur 
wax. Directions for the use of these mé 
terials are given on the jars and bottles tha 
contain them. 

The living-room is to be done in browts 
and greens, with a few touches of orange lt 
flowers or decorations. Paper the walls wit 
a soft green, ingrain paper. Above tlt 
mantle paste a landscape on the chimney, 
selecting one in sepia or brown tones. A pitt 
of a Corot landscape or one with a poster 
like effect will be satisfactory. The pictu 
may be purchased from firms who pitti 
small reproductions of famous pictures f# 
use in note-books. Or you may find thet 
in illustrated catalogues of pictures. | Whe 
the paste is dry, glue on the frame, wh! 
has been previously stained a good brow 
Thin wood or cardboard may be used for 
frame. Put glue over the entire surface 
the frame. 

Make a long dress-box or chest to plat 
under the windows of the living-room. 
it the same color as the furniture; place™ 
or two cushions upon it, so that it can” 
used as aseat. The space occupied by it 
shown at S, Figure I. ; 


(To be coutinued next ronth 
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¢6¢TROCLAIM liberty throughout all the 

land unto all the inhabitants thereof. ’’ 
These are the words inscribed on the famous 
old bell which has just returned from its 
long journey across the continent and now 
rests in its usual place in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. If you go there to see it, or 
if you simply look at its picture, you may 
wonder why we honor this old bell so much. 
It is scarred by time, worn by long service, 
cracked from rim to top, and yet it has world- 
wide fame. Its pictures have traveled the 
length and breadth of the land, poems have 
heen written about it, every school boy knows 
its story. And a wonderful story it is, the 
story of a long life of service. 

The Liberty Bell was cast in England in 
1752 for use in the State House (now In- 
dependence Hall) in Philadelphia. It cracked 
upon its first trial and was recast by American 
workmen who inscribed the prophetic motto 
upon it. For many years the bell was in 
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The Story of the Liberty Bell 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 





The Bell as It Appeared in the Pennsylvania Building 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


bellman waits. Suddenly the lad below tosses 
up his cap and shouts, ‘‘Ring! ring! ring!’’ 
The old bellman, with a smile of relief, raises 
his hand and sends the glad message forth, 
peal after peal. So filled with enthusiasm 

was he, so the story tells us, 




















that he rang’ the bell steadily 
Y for two hours. And so it was 
«| that the Liberty Bell first be- 
gan to ‘“‘proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land.’’ 
Every year after that on 
the Fourth of July the bell 
was rung to commemorate 
the great event, until on 
July 8, 1885, it was cracked 
while being tolled for the 
death of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. Thinking that it 
might restore the tone of the 
bell, the crack was sawed 
wider, but the experiment 
was a failure. But though 








Ceremonies on “Liberty Bell Day” at the Exposition, July 17, 1915 


Light thousand American Beauty roses and fourteen thousand red and 
white carnations were used to decorate the auto truck carrying the Bell 


daily use, but it was not until July 4, 1776, 
that it earned its name; on that day it was 
the first bell to peal for liberty and independ- 
ence, Historians of today say little about 
this event; but an old-time writer of Phila- 
lelphia and its ways has told the story, and 
it has been commemorated in verse. Read 
the poem, ‘‘Independence Bell,’’ and you can 
easily picture the whole scene yourself. You 
tan see the throng of excited people crowding 
about the old State House, eager for news 
ofthe great debate going on behind its closed 
doors, You can see the anxious face of the 
Old bellman as he leans from the tower watch- 
ing for a sign from his boy who is stationed 
In the street below where he can easily see 
the door-keeper who will be the first to know 
the great news. It is a time of great sus- 
pense, The Continental Congress is in ses- 
Sion behind those closed doors. ‘‘Will they 
‘ign the Declaration of Independence? Is 
America to be free?’ This is the thought 
M the mind of the bellman, these are the 
Nestions on every lip. Hours pass, but still 

© people throng the streets, and still the 


its busy tongue was silenced, 
the service of the Liberty 
Bell was not over. It was 
taken down from its belfry 
and placed on a pedestal in Independence 
Hall, where for many years it continued to 
teach its lesson of patriotism to all. 

Many visitors came yearly to see the bell, 
and there were many more 





see it. It visited New Orleans in 1885 and 
Chicago in 1891. 

The bell has just completed its longest and 
perhaps its last journey, the trip to the 
Panama-Pacifiec Exposition at San Francisco. 
lor some time it was doubtful whether the 
bell was strong enough to stand so many 
miles of railroad travel. A new crack had 
appeared, and a mysterious disease which 
sometimes attacks metal had weakened the 
bell’s power of resistance. But once the 
journey was decided upon, every care was 
taken by the bell’s custodians to preserve it 
during transit, and to insure its safe return. 
A spring device was inserted in the erack to 
take up the vibrations, while at the same 
{ime it held the edges of the crack in a vise- 
like grip which prevented further spreading. 
The bell traveled upon a specially constructed 
‘‘oondola’’ ear; it was braced and made 
secure so that it could neither sway nor rock. 
A mechanie went on the car with the bell to 
protect it from unforeseen accident, and a 
special guard of Philadelphia policemen took , 
charge of it at all times. A special escort 
consisting of the mayor of Philadelphia and 
several councilmen also made the trip to San 
Francisco on the Bell train. 

It was not easy to decide by which route 
the bell was to make the trip west and return. 
As soon as it was generally known that the 
Liberty Bell was to make the western trip, 
petitions began to pour in upon the mayor 
of Philadelphia. The Lincoln Highway 
Association made a determined effort to inter- 
est the mayor to send the bell by motor car 
over the Lincoln Highway, which crosses ten 
middle and western states. The Sons of the 
American Revolution of Oklahoma made the 
request that the bell pass through their state 
on its return trip. It was finally decided, 
however to make the trip by easy stages 
passing through Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. It returned by 
the southern route, crossing southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Louis- 





who wished to see it but who 
lived too far away. There 
were, too, as the years went 
on, many Americans of for- 
eign parentage who, though 
they would some day make 
good citizens, had much to 
learn about this great free 
land to which they came so 
gladly. One of the first les- 
sons for a good citizen to 
learn is patriotism. What 
could teach this lesson more 
directly and simply than the 
Liberty Bell, the symbol of 
freedom? For this reason 


the custodians of the bell 











sent it to the great exposi- 
tions where thousands might 


Liberty Bell on Special Gondola Car Which Conveyed It to and from 


San Francisco 
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iana, Mississippi, Kentucky, and eastward 
through the Central states to Philadelphia. 

The whole journey of the bell was one 
long ovation. At every stopping place 
people thronged to see the historic relic. 
Many saw it thus who could never have seen 
it either in Philadelphia or at the Exposition. 
The Bell train purposely traveled at a leis- 
urely rate so that it had time for numerous 
daylight stops; and, what was more im- 
portant still, traveling in that way lessened 
the strain on the bell. At every station 
throughout its long journey the bell was 
made welcome. City officials, school chil- 
dren, patriotic organizations and __ public- 
spirited citizens all along the route planned 
special programs for the bell’s reception. 
Everywhere there seemed to be the most 
lively interest in the old bell. Farmers from 
obscure places drove miles to the nearest 
railroad station where the bell was schudleed 
to stop a few minutes. The ‘‘Liberty Bell 
Train’’ was one hour late in reaching Chi- 
cago, but thousands of people waited in the 
pouring rain outside the station just to geta 
vlimpse of the famous bell. 

Among the crowd in Chicayo there was 
one little ten-year-old girl who was specially 
interested to see the bell. Margaret Cum- 
mins had never seen the Liberty Bell but she 


knew all about it, for it was her great-great- 
grandfather, Jacob Mauger, who took the 
Liberty Bell to his farm and buried it when 
it was in danger of capture by the British in 
1777. The mayor of Chicago heard this 
story, he learned in some way how much 
Margaret wished to see the bell, so he ap- 
pointed her a regular member of the Chicago 
reception committee. And so when the bell 
finally arrived, Margaret got a very good 
look at it, for she stood on the Bell car itself, 
side by side with the four six-foot policemen. 

The Liberty Bell left Philadelphia on July 
5 and arrived in San Francisco on July 16. 
The next day was ‘‘Liberty Bell Day’’ at 
the Exposition. The old bell was of course 
the center of interest. It paraded the streets 
of San Francisco on an auto truck beautifully 
decorated with thousands of roses and red 
and white carnations. Then it entered the 
Exposition grounds where it was welcomed 
with impressive ceremonies. 

While at the Exposition the bell occupied 
a prominent place in the Pennsylvania State 
building, where a tornado-proof vault was 
made for its reception. Many thousands of 
people saw the bell for the first time during 
the Exposition months. Seen amidst the 
bustle and confusion of a great exposition, how 
impressive this old Revolutionary veteran 
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must have been in all its quiet dignity! Many 
a thoughtless sightseer no doubt went away 
a better American at heart for having seen 
this silent preacher of patriotism. 

On its return trip the bell stayed for three 
days at the San Diego Exposition, and then 
traveling by easy stages, it reached Phila. 
delphia in late November. There it was wel. 
comed home again with due formality, 

And now the Liberty Bell rests again jp 
its old place in Independence Hall. Its pil. 
grimages are over, its tongue is silent, but 
it has done its work well. It has ‘‘pro. 
claimed liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof, ’’ and the message 
it pealed forth in 1776 will ring forever jn 
the heart of every true American. 


That old bell now is silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue; 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still lives --forever young; 
And when we greet the sunlight 
On the fourth of each July, 
We'll ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, ’twixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out our Independence! 
Which, please God, shall never die ! 


NOTE: —The poem “Independence Bell? should be taught in coy 
nection with the lesson on the Liberty Bell. It may be found in 
No, 1u8, Instructor Literature Series. Price 5 cents. 








the clouds and shadows in the river being done with crayon. 
ks and leaf masses of different 


Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “The Big Pancake,” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


The background of this picture is light blue and represents the sky and river, 
green, the trees, with the exception of the one on the river-bank, have brown trun 
birch with white trunk and light green leaves. The figures are all crayoned on white paper 
illustrated, the pig is crawling out of the water with the pancake, who is about to be eaten, 


The foreground is 


shades of green. ‘The tree near the river is 4 silver 


Much originality can be shown in the making of them. As here 
still on his nose.—AILEEN W. STOWELL and HARRIET J. CHURCH. 
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East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon 


NCE on a time there was a 
! poor woodcutter who had so 
# many children that he had 
not much of either food or 
clothing to give them. Pretty 
children they all were, but the 
prettiest was the youngest daughter, who 
was so lovely there was no end to her love- 
liness. 

It was on a Thursday evening late in the 
fall of the year. The weather was wild and 
rough outside, and it was cruelly dark. The 
rain fell and the wind blew till the walls of 
the cottage shook. There they all sat round the 
fire busy with this thing and that. Just then, 
all at once, something gave three taps at the 
window-pane. Then the father went out to 
see what was the matter, and, when he got 
out-of-doors, what should he see but a great 


White Bear. 
“Good evening to you!’’ said the White 


Bear. 

“The same to you,’’ said the man. 

“Will vou give me your youngest daughter? 
If you will, I’1l make you as rich as you are 
now poor,”’ said the Bear. 

Well, the man would not be at all sorry to 
be so rich ;—but give him his prettiest lassie, 
no, that he couldn’t do, so he said ‘‘No’’ out- 
right and closed the door both tight and well. 

But the Bear called out, ‘‘I’ll give you time 
to think; next Thursday night I’ll come for 
your answer.”’ 

Now, the lassie had heard every word that 
the Bear had said, and before the next Thurs- 
day evening came, she had washed and 
mended her rags, made herself as neat as she 
could, and was ready tostart. Ican’t say her 
packing gave her much trouble. 

Next Thursday evening came the White 
Bear to fetch her, and she got upon his back 
with her bundle, and off they went. So when 
they had gone a bit of the way, the White 
Bear said, ‘‘Are you afraid?”’ 

“No, not at all.’’ said the lassie. 

“Well! mind and hold tight by my shaggy 
coat, and then there’s nothing to fear,’’ added 
the Bear. 

So she rode a long, long way, till they came 

toa great steep hill. There on the face of it 
the White Bear gave a knock, and a door 
opened, and they came into a castle, where 
there were many rooms all lit up, gleaming 
with silver and gold, and there too was a 
table ready laid, and it was all as grand as 
grand could be. Then the White Bear gave 
her a silver bell. When she wanted anything 
she had only to ring it. 

Well, when she had had supper and evening 
wore on, she became sleepy because of her 
Journey. She thought she would like to go to 
bed, so she rang the bell. She had scarce 
taken hold of it before she came into a cham- 
ber where there were two beds as fair and 


White as any one would wish to sleepin. But 
ey 





“This Story is taken from ‘‘East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon with other Norwegian Folk Tales.” Retold by Gudrun 
Tmte-Thomsen, Published by Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 

Sed: by permission of publishers, . 
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BY GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN* 


when she had put out the light and gone to 
bed some one came into the room and lay 
down in the other bed. Now this happened 
every night, but she never saw who it was, 
for he always came after she had put out the 
light; and, before the day dawned, he was up 
and off again. 

So things went on for awhile, the lassie 
having everything she wanted. But you must 
know, that no human being did she see from 
morning till night, only the White Bear could 
she talk to, and she did not know what man 
or monster it might be who came to sleep in 
her room by night. At last she began to be 
silent and sorrowful and would neither eat 
nor drink. 

One day the White Bear came to her and 
said: ‘‘Lassie, why are you so sorrowful? 
This castle and all that is in it are yours, the 
silver bell will give you anything that you 
wish. I only beg one thing of you--ask no 
questions, trust me and nothing shall harm 
you. Sonow be happy again.’’ But still the 
lassie had no peace of mind, for one thing she 
wished to know: Who it was who came in 
the night and slept in her room? All day 
long and all night long she wondered and 
longed to know, and she fretted and pined 
away. 

So one night, when she could not stand it 
any longer and she heard that he slept, she 
got up, lit a bit of a candle, and let the light 
shine on him. Then she saw that he was the 
loveliest Prince one ever set eyes on, and she 
bent over and kissed him. But, as she kissed 
him, she dropped three drops of hot tallow on 
his shirt, and he woke up. 

‘‘What have you done?”’ he cried; ‘‘now you 
have made us both unlucky, for had you held 
out only this one year, I had been freed. For 
Iam the White Bear by day and aman by 
night. It is a wicked witch who has be- 
witched me; and now I must set off from you 
to her. She lives in a castle which stands 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, and 
there are many trolls and witches there and 
one of those is the wife I must now have.’’ 

She wept, but there was no help for it; go 
he must. 

Then she asked if she mightn’t go with 
him? 

No, she mightn’t. 

‘Tell me the way then,”’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll 
search you out; that, surely, I may get leave 
to do.’’ 

‘“Yes, you may do that,’’ he said, ‘‘but there 
is no way to that place. It lies East o’ the 
Sun and West o’ the Moon and thither you can 
never find your way.”’ And at that very 
moment both Prince and castle were gone, 
and she lay on a little green patch in the 
midst of the gloomy thick wood, and by her 
side lay the same bundle of rags she had 
brought with her from home. 

Then she wept and wept till she was tired, 
and all the while she thought of the lovely 
Prince and how she should find him. 

So at last she set out on her way and walked 


many, many days and whomsoever she met she 
asked: ‘‘Can you tell me the way to the castle 
that lies East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon?’’ But no one could tell her. 

And on she went a weary time. Both 
hungry and tired was she when she got to 
the East Wind’s house one morning. There 
she asked the East Wind if he could tell her 
the way to the Prince who dwelt East o’ the 
Sun and West o’ the Moon. Yes, the East 
Wind had often heard tell of it, the Prince, 
and the castle, but he couldn’t tell the way, 
for he had never blown so far. 

“But, if you will, I’ll go with you to my 
brother the West Wind. Maybe he knows, 
for he’s much stronger. So, if you will just 
get on my back, I’ll carry you thither.”’ 

Yes, she got on his back, and I can tell you 
they went briskly along. 

So when they got there, they went into the 
West Wind’s ‘house, and the East Wind said 
that the lassie he had brought was the one 
who ought to marry the Prince who lived in 
the castle East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon; and that she had set out to seek him, 
and would be glad to know if the West Wind 
knew how to get to the castle. 

“‘Nay,’’ said the West Wind, ‘‘so far I’ve 
never blown; but if you will, I’ll go with you 
to our brother the South Wind, for he is much 
stronger than either of us, and he has flapped 
his wings far and wide. Maybe he’|l tell you. 
You can get on my back and I’1! carry you to 
him.”’ f 

Yes, she got on his back, and so they trav- 
eled to the South Wind, and were not long on 
the way, either. 

When they got there, the West Wind asked 
him if he could tell the way to the castle that 
lay East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, for 
it was she who ought to marry the Prince who 
lived there. 

**You don’t say so. 
said the South Wind. 

‘‘Well, I have blustered about in most places 
in my time, but that far I have never blown; 
however, if you will, I’ll take you to my 
brother the North Wind; he is the oldest and 
strongest of all of us, and if he doesn’t know 
where it is, you’ll never find anyone in the 
world to tell you. You can get on my back 
and I’ll carry you thither.’’ 

Yes, she got on his back, and away he went 
from his house at a fine rate. And this time, 
too, she was not long on the way. When they 
got near the North Wind’s house he was so 
wild and cross that cold puffs came from him. 

‘‘Heigh, there, what do you want?’ he 
bawled out to them ever so far off, so that it 
struck them with an icy shiver. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the South Wind, ‘‘you needn’t 
be so put out, for here I am your brother, the 
South Wind, and here is the lassie who ought 
to marry the Prince who dwells in the castle 
that lies East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. 
She wants to ask you, if you ever were there, 
and can tell her the way, for she would be so 
glad to find him again.”’ 


That’s she, is it?’’ 
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“*Yes, I know well enough where it is,’”’ said 
the North Wind. ‘‘Once in my life 1 blew an 
aspen leaf thither, but I was so tired I couldn’ t 
blow a puff for ever so many days after it. 
but if you really wish to go thither, and aren’t 
afraid to come along with me, I’ll take you 
on my back and see if I can blow you there.”’ 

“Yes! and thank you,’’ she said, for she 
must and would get thither if it were possible 
in any way; and as for fear, however madly 
he went, she wouldn’t be at all afraid. 

“Very well then,’’ said the North Wind, 
“but you must sleep here tonight, for we must 
have the whole day before us if we’re to get 
thither at all.’’ 

Karly next morning the North Wind woke 
her, and puffed himself up, and blew him- 
self out, and made himself so stout and big 
it was gruesome to look at him. And so off 
she went high on the back of the North Wind 
up through the air, as if they would never 
stop till they got to the world’s end, 

Down here below there was a terrible storm; 
it threw down lony tracts of woodland and 
many houses, and when it swept over the 
great sea ships foundered by hundreds. 

So they tore on andon, no one can believe 
how far they went,—and all the while they 
still went over the sea, and the North Wind 
got more and more weary, and so out of breath 
he could searce bring outa pull, and his wings 
drooped and drovped, till at last he sunk so 
low that the crests of the waves lashed over 
her heels. 





“Are you afraid?”’ said the North Wind. 

She wasn’t. 

But they were not very far from Jand; and 
the North Wind had still so much strength 
left in him that he managed to throw her up 
on shore close by the castle which lay East 0’ 
the Sun and West o’ the moon: but then he 
was so weak and worn out that he had to 
stay there and rest many days before he could 
get home again. 

And now the lassie began to look about her 
and to think of how she might free the Prince, 
but nowhere did she see a sien of life. 

Then she sat herself down right under the 
castle windows, and as soon as the sun went 
down, out they came, trolls and witches, red- 
eyed, long-nosed, hunch-backed hays, tumn- 
bling over each other, scolding, hurrying aud 
scurrying hither and thither. 

At first they almost frightened the life out 
of her, but when she had watched them awhile 
and they had not noticed her, she took courave 
and walked up to one of them and said: ‘Pray 
tell me what voces on here tonight that you 
are allso busy, and could [perhaps vet soie- 
thing to do fora nieht’s lodging and a bit of 
food?’ 

“Ha, ha, hal’ laughed the horrid) witeh, 
‘and where do you come from that you do not 
know that it is tonight that the Prince chooses 
his bride. When the moon stands high over 
the tree tops yonder we mect in the clearing 
There the caldrons are ready 


he’s 


hy the old oak. 
with boiling lye, for don’t you know? 
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voing to.choose for his bride the one who ean 
wash three spots of tallow from his shirt. Ha 
ha, ha!’’ 

And the wicked witch hurried off again, 
laughing such a horrible laugh that it made 
the lassie’s blood run cold, 

But now the trolls and witches came troop. 
ing out of the very earth, it seemed, and all 
turned their steps toward the clearing in the 
woods. 

So the lassie went too, and found a place 
among the rest. Now the moon stood high 
above the tree tops, and there was the caldron 
in the middle and round about sat the trolls 
and witches; such gruesome company [’m 
sure you were never in. Then came the 
Prince; he looked about from one to the other, 
wid he saw the lassie, and his face grew white, 
but he said nothing. 

‘*Now ,let’s begin,’’ said a witch with a 
nose three ells long. She was sure she was 
going lo have the Prince, and she began to 
wash away as hard as she could, but the more 
she rubbed and scrubbed the bigger the spots 
erew,. 

“AL! said an old hag, ‘you can’t wash, 
let me iry.”” 

But she hadn’t long taken the shirt in hand, 
hefore it was far worse than ever, and with 
all her rubbing and scrubbing and wringing 
the spots grew bigger and blacker, and the 
darker and uglier was the shirt. 

Then all the other trolls began to wash, but 


(Continued on page 7) 























Store in Corner of Third Grade Room, Monroe School, Toledo.—Taught by Louise Amrhein 
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Picture Study 


Sanuary 1916 


“Alice” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 








P TO about 1877, painting in 
America had not amounted to 
much. It was what the painters 

| r! | of today would call ‘‘old-fogy’’ in 
4 va style. Everything was smoothed 
g and ironed-out in texture, thin in 





paint. There was no real effect 
of sunlight in landscapes or other 
pictures, and shadows were all shown as 
more or less brown. Real, scintillating 
lights and luminous, transparent half-lights 
and shadows are natural effects, as we now 
know, everywhere to be seen and enjoyed. 
But the painters of that period had not been 
able to discern these things, so far as we 
may judge from their canvases which are to 
be found in many museums and homes. You 
can always tell these old pictures by Ameri- 
can artists —-smooth, flat, thin paint, no sun- 
light, no shadows which have air in them. 
They are as easily recognized as an old house 
or a fashion of 1880. 

Apparently these pictures were under an 
anaesthetic. They seem half awake, dull, 
stupid and uninteresting. They were devoid 
of the breath of life, of anything resembling 
sprightliness, brilliancy or strength. 

In the year 1878, a young American painter 
returned from Munich, where he had been 
studying for six years, and exhibited his art 
school studies and other pictures. These 
things were so different, so superior to what 
had been the routine work up to this time, 
that the public did not argue the matter at 
all. The verdict. was spontaneous, ‘‘Here is 
something new in painting. This man shows 
us technical possibilities achieved in paint 
which we never have seen before!’’ 

In school we know that an expert teacher 
can paint a leaf using only two or three 

















strokes of the brush, The result is crisp; 
it pleases us when it is finished because we 
see at a glance that the teacher knew the 
craftsmanship of water color painting. Now 
let us watch the boy in the corner paint his 
leaf. By actual count he uses forty-three 
strokes, and the finished leaf shows that he 
took just forty-one too many. The teacher's 
leaf was painted with a brush; the other 
was crocheted, I'letcherized, puddled, or what 
you will, 

So it was with this younge American 
painter, William M. Chase. He painted. 
Irom the first, he seems to have recoenized 
and employed a craftsmanlike method of 
painting. In all his works we see that he 
never uses two strokes when one will do. 
He is an efficient workman, a master painter. 
With his return from abroad, and that of his 
fellow students from foreign art schools, 
there was injected into American painting 
its first virility. 

And so it came to pass that William M. 
Chase has two throngs of admirers. First 
come the artists who marvel at his technical 
skill, the directness and simplicity of his 
handling, and who rejoice in his pure color, 
brilliant lights and = lJuminous shadows. 
Second in importance is the general public 
which always has been interested in the kind 
of things which Mr. Chase paints; for ex- 
ample, groups of still life, as pottery, fish, 
vegetables, fruit, etc., and people who seem 
to be alive and enjoying life. 

Our picture this month illustrates clearly 
both points of view. Here is a masterpiece 
of real painting. Brilliant and strong: at the 
center of interest, subdued and thus sub- 
ordinated proportionately in other parts. 
There is no indecision in the painting of 


One Word Tests 


that head,--or in the hands or costume, 
very stroke counts, and each stroke igs ag 
larye and simple as it can be made. This jg 
craftsmanship in painting, 

The public is fond of ‘‘Alice’’ because we 
all have known her. The picture is now hung 
nthe Art Institute at Chicago. It is a por. 
trait of a young girl who lived near Mr, 
Chase, and whom he saw skipping about one 
day. She is the happy school girl of abun. 
dant life, genial in disposition, frank and 
open in manner, and always, like a young 
animal, ready for a dance, or romp or game, 
Her attitude indicates the vigor of youth 
tempered by the grace of young womanhood, 
an ideal which artists of all lands and during 
all ages have tried to express in words, paint 
or marble. 

Like his paintings, Mr. Chase is bright, 
happy and gracious in temperament. He was 
horn in franklin, near Indianapolis, in 1849, 
For a short time he studied under a local 
teacher, then briefly in New York. From 
1872 to 1878 he studied in Munich. For the 
last twenty-five years he has had a New York 
studio, which aside from his own work, con- 
tains aremarkable collection of curios which 
he has gathered from all parts of the world. 

Mr. Chase was president of the Society of 
American Artists for twelve years. Asa 
teacher in the best art schools of the east, 
his influence has been profound. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Sentences to suit the various grades may 
be taken from the foregoing summary for 
use in Pieture Study Booklets with a min- 
iature copy of ‘‘Alice,’’ a page of the small 
pictures being provided elsewhere in this 
issue, 


BY JASPER T. PALMER, Principal Sophie J. Mee School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


S A great time-saving device 
and as a means of testing all 
the members of a class on their 
faithfulness to study, the One 
Word Test is a splendid aid to 
the busy teacher. This should 
not take the place of the occasional formal ex- 
amination. The One Word Test becomes such 
a favorite method of testing, once the teacher 
begins to use it, that she will find herself 
using it every day and in every subject if 
she does not hold herself in check. 

The One Word Test can be used very effec- 
tively in place of monthly or term examin- 
ations, but its use is not advised for these 
stated intervals fortworeasons. First, pupils 
should have greater opportunity for deliber- 
ation; they should see the question in writing 
and carefully form their answer. Second, 
pupils need the practice of giving their an- 
swers in full, clear, grammatical statements. 
For the One Word Test I usually use spell- 
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ing slips or narrow slips of paper. The pupils 
head these briefly but uniformly, and number 
from 1 to5or1 to 10, according to the number 
of questions to be asked. The class is told in 
advance that all the questions can be answered 
with one word or phrase. The teacher need 
not necessarily prepare written questions in 
advance but she will need to frame them cure- 
fully if she does so impromptu. 

A One Word Test is applicable to all sub- 
jects, and especially well applied to geography 
and history, where the learning of facts and 
dates requires much drill, as for instance: 
‘‘In what year was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed? Name a famous general of 
the Civil War who fought in the interest of 
the South? What is the eapital of Germany? 
Name a gulf south of the United States,’’ ete. 
It is well applied to grammar by placing two 
or more sentences on the board, or by open- 
ing to given sentences in some book and 
asking questions about then, as: (Sentence, 





‘The boy who was sick is well again.’’) What 
kind of a sentence is this? What part of 
speech is ‘‘again?’”’?’ What case is ‘‘boy?”’ ete 
In arithmetic the Test is limited. It can 
be used for answers to mental problems. 
The ‘Test can be used in gauging a class on 
a week’s work, and a very fair estimate of 
the standing of the class and individual can 
be obtained in this manner. Although I do 
not think this is as good a use of the Test 4s 
the following: A class is given some home 
work. The next day the teacher faces forty 
pupils. It is impossible to ask questions of 
every member of the class but by the use 
the One Word Test she can find out very 
quickly, whether or not the home preparation 
was a faithful one. ‘Two important questions 
are often suflicient. The teacher can have 
the slips collected and correct them herself, 
or she can have the members of the class ¢* 
change and correct, as she would have-spe 
ing’ slips corrected. 
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Games ard Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Miss Cole’s experience in supervising the physical education of rural school children enables her 
to write with authority. More than a year ago we asked Miss Cole to work out her plays, 
games, and folk dances, month by month, photographing the important postures and movements, 


Jor use in 1915-16, This article is the fifth of a series of ten articles, 


The subjects of the first 


four articles which have been published consecutively from September, 1915, are: ‘‘Outdoor 
Games for Recess,’’ ‘‘More Outdoor Games,”’ ‘Indoor Games’? and ‘‘Folk Dances and Singing 


Games.”’—THE EDITORS. 


Snow Games 


JHE clear cold days of January 
furnish splendid opportu- 
nities for enjoying the snow 
sports and skating. Let the 
teacher remember that the 
out-of-door life produces the 
strong vigorous body, and let her not be 
tempted to teach new indoor games on these 
bright days, but let her go out upon the 




















“Snow Man” Requires a Wide Running Space 


playground and teach vigorous active games 
there. Let her take advantage of that love 
of snowball throwing, which is so strong in 
our northern boys and girls, and teach 
thoughtfulness and fair play along with the 
games in which they may have the joy of 
snowball throwing. Many of those annoy- 
ing accidents which result from the indis- 











There is Legitimate Snowballing in “Snow Man” 


criminate throwing of hard snowballs will 
thus be avoided. 

The building of the snow fort and the sub- 
sequent battle to take it are healthful sports, 
and they result happily for all concerned if 
the true sporting spirit is cultivated in the 
school by the teacher. There are usually 

















Tramping Paths for “Fox-Trails” 


some older boys who, if appealed to in the 
right way, will help the teacher to see that 
no dangerously hard balls are made. There 
are no rules for this sport except such as the 
leaders see fit to make themselves. The 
attacking party, of course, should be the 
stronger. 

Eskimo Coasting Game : The Eskimos have 
a coasting game which is adaptable to any 
school where there are coasting facilities. 
They play the game something like this. 
Each player has a sled, a bow, and several 
arrows. A broad hill is chosen and reindeer 
horns are stuck into the snow at intervals 
across the hill at about half the distance 
down. The players then start coasting from 
any place near the top, and as they come 
down they shoot at the horns with their 
urrows, trying to ‘‘kill a deer.’’ The one 
who first dislodges a horn with his arrow or 
“kills a deer’’ is the winner. 

Now substitute snowballs for arrows and 
a target for the horns, and we have a game 
which will appeal to the American boy and 
which is within the means of most children. 
The target easily can be made by the boys 
and furnishes a very good project. for the 
manual training class. A wooden box from 
the store may be used for the material. The 
face of the target should be about a yard 
square. Three concentric circles should be 
drawn upon it. The outer circle should be 
nearly a yard in diameter, the second about 
twenty inches, and the inner about ten 
inches. If it is possible to secure paint, the 
inner circle might be painted black, the next 
ring blue, and the outer ring red. A line of 
coasting on the hill at hand should be de- 
termined upon, and the target should be 
placed at one side of the line at a distance 
to require some skill in making points. This 
distance will depend upon the size of the 
players. Thirty or forty feet from the line of 
coasting is a good distance with which to 
start. 

The target should be placed about half- 
way down the hill and nearly parallel with 
the coasting line. Then two points are 
chosen, one, the starting point, at or near 
the top of the hill, and another point at or 
near the foot of the hill. The players must 
ride upon their sleds from the first to the 
second every time they slide. The balls may 
be thrown at any time after the sled starts, 
and not more than three balls may be thrown 
ataslide. Every ball hitting the outside ring 
counts one for the thrower. Every ball hit- 
ting the second ring counts five. All balls 
hitting the inner circle count ten. The child 
making the twenty-five points first wins. 
Of course it is understood that all balls must 


be thrown while the child is sliding and that 
he cannot stop his sled after starting unti| 
he has reached the goal at the foot of the 
hill. It is best to choose a moderately steep 
hill for this game. 

Snow-man: This game is much like the 
‘‘Bogey Man,’’ a game described in a pre. 
vious article. It also affords an opportunity 
for legitimate snowball throwing. Any 
number of children may play. Two goals are 
chosen at some distance apart. Probably the 
two opposite boundaries of the playground 














“Siberian Man Hunt” is a Good Game for the Country 


will furnish these goals. One child is chosen 
to be the snow-man. With a good supply of 
snowballs, he stations himself at a point 
half-way between these goals. Al] the other 
children are stationed at one of the goals, 
Then the snow-man calls out, ‘‘Who’s afraid 
of a snow-man? Who’s afraid of a snow- 
man?’’ If the children hesitate at all about 
running he calls out again, ‘‘Oh, you're 
afraid of the snow-man! You’re afraid!” 
At that all must run to the opposite goal and 
the snow-man proceeds to hit as many as he 
can before they reach goal. Any whoare hit 
must take a place beside the snow-man and 
make balls. Those reaching goal safely with- 
out being hit wait there until again addressed 
by the snow-man; then they run again to 
the opposite goal, and again the snow-man 
snowballs them. The last child to be hit 
between goals becomes the snow-man and the 














After the Fugitive in “Siberian Man Hunt” 


game proceeds. No one hit on goal is counted 
out, but no one may stay on goal after the 
snow-man calls the last sentence. As will 
readily be seen this game requires a wide a 
well as rather a long running space. 
Fox-Trail : This is an old but always por 
ular game. There are several variations ° 
the game, but the following is one easily 
taught. It is best played in new fallen 
snow, which packs easily. Six or mdr 
children may play. One is the hunter, the 
(Continued on page 70) 
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JHE happiness element in school 
work should not be overlooked, 









eM) and the little child who has 
1e Country ere, Bde worked hard al play all the 
Meee years of his life should he 
(ant am Bae . ne 
is chosen =m guided by attractive means 
supply of into playing hard at work during school hours, 
a point Every child evinces a desire to use tangible 
the other things; he finds out, more readily, that two 
e goals, and two are four if he works with objects 
’s afraid that he enjoys handling. In a first grade 
a snow- room in a midwestern city each child owns : 
all about box of dominoes, the most useful and satis- 
, you're factory number device used in the grade. 
afraid!” During the first week of school the children, 
goal and in building with the dominoes, found the 
ny as he secret of the Montessori stair. ‘The domino 
o are hit stairs may be built by ones, twos or threes, 
man and and, like the child in a poem, who sat 
aly with- on the top step, one readily finds out 
ddressed that there is a difference; going up 
again to one adds, coming down one subtracts, 


but the lesson is always there, and 
whether building or adding, the ele- 
ment of happy play-work is 
present, 

The value of domino ‘“‘building”’ is 
obvious as an aid in acquiring: facility 
in counting, as well as the idea of 
“balances,’”? namely, if it takes four 
blocks to fence one side of a field four 
also are required for the opposite. 

The blocks listed for school purposes 
are usually cubes and do not lend them- 
selves well to variety in construction 
work; but dominoes may be used in 
many ways and most interestingly 
illustrate ‘trades,’ 

Stone Mason Lay a foundation for 
4 square house, making a foundation 
four stones high. Lay a foundation 
for a “long”? house, making: a founda- 
tion three stones high. 

Brick Layer—Make a chim ney with 
all the dominoes; how many bricks on 
one side? On two sides? On three 
Sides? Make a wall five bricks high 
using all the dominoes. 

Bridge Builder—Make along bridge 
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Number Work with Dominoes 


BY FRANCES GREENMAN 


with sides; how many blocks on one side? 
Lay a railroad bridge; count the ‘‘ties.’’ 

Cabinet Maker —Construct a bookease, with 
a door, using five blocks. Make a settee using’ 
five blocks. Make a dresser using six blocks. 

Carpenter—Make a square house of four 
rooms. Makea‘‘long’’ house of three rooms. 
Make a two-story house. Make a house on a 
high foundation, with a porch and steps. Be- 
ginning with six dominoes, build a long stair 
with one less domino to each descending step. 
Juild a stair with two less to each step; three 
less. 

Again, the domino is useful as an ‘‘illustrat- 
ine’? means. Children delight to make the 


house of the Three Bears; the beds; the chairs; 
the table. 
The uninitiated may wonder why school 
® 
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journals publish so industriously this ancient 
tale of Golden Hair. Of course the story has 
its value, but where can one find a more de- 
lightful way to develop comparisons than is 
found in picturing to little sons and daughters 
the bowls, the chairs, the beds, the bears! 

Grouping Dominoes to Develop Contrast— 
Build a pen with four sides using dominoes 
the ‘‘long’’ way. Build one using them the 
“short”? way. Contrast results as to space 
and height. 

Make a sidewalk using four dominoes, lay- 
ing them the ‘‘long’’? way; beside it make 
another sidewalk laying the ‘‘stones’’ the 
short way. Contrast results as to length and 
width. 

Work with Dominoes when Dots Count— 
Vind all the doubles. Tindall the dominoes 
vith blank space. Pile up all the 
dominoes that have five dots in one 
snace, 

Kind all the dominoes that count 
six. Copy in figures and give results. 


1+5=6 4-+2--6 
2+4-6 5+1=6 
3+3=6 6+0=6 


Cover with a small piece of card- 
hoard the spots on one space of each 
of the above dominoes. Copy in fig- 
ures and give results, * 


6 1-5 6-—-3=3 
6—4=2 6—6=0 
6-5=1 6—2=A4 


Find all the dominoes that have the 
same number of spots in each space, 

One-half of 10 is how many? 

One-half of 8 is how many? 

One-half of 6 is how many? 

Again use all the doubles. 

Two fives are how many? 

‘Two twos are how many? 

Two fours are how many? 

Floor Games with Dominoes—Lay 
the dominoes on the floor in groups; 
form a cross, a square, an oblong, or 
any other arrangement desired. Chil- 
dren tell the number of dominoes in 
each group. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Teaching Cooking in Rural Schools 


BY ETHEL HARRIET NASH, Assistant State Leader Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Massachusetts 


pte te Cooking with Regular Subjects 


almost endless 
a camsthilition for the corre- 
lation of cooking with the 
other studies in the little 
country school. Each teacher 
will plan her correlation to 
meet the needs of her particular children. 
The way in which she does this will depend 
upon herself, upon her belief in the great 
interdependence of one subject upon another, 
and upon her ability to make her pupils. un- 
derstand this with her. And upon the way 
in which she succeeds in tying these subjects 
together as a part of a great whole, will 
depend the efficiency of the teaching. A few 
suggestions only can be given here. 

Arithmetic: Numerous problems on the cost 
of the equipment can be made. The little 
school that earned the kitchen cabinet by 
getting up a soap order had much valuable 
experience in keeping account of the neces- 
sary details. The three or four upper graders 
had entire charge of this. The cost of food 
materials gives room for many problems. 
The keeping of grocery sales slips for articles 
bought for the school, making out monthly 
bills, ete., all give material, The getting 
up of a dinner or luncheon for a certain ‘sum 
requires much figuring and planning. The 
measurements of materials and the multiply- 
ing or dividing of certain recipes is good 
arithmetic. If food sales are held the chil- 
dren should keep the record of the sales and 
have actual charge of the money. They might 
also keep account of the noon lunch expen- 
ditures. A good price list from some reliable 
firm is invaluable in this work. Its prices 
on canned goods, for instance, will assist in 
making many problems, at the same time 
helping pupils to realize that home canning 
as an industry is a very profitable business. 
In connection with the wood-work and the 
sewing there will be many opportunities for 
finding the cost and amount of materials used. 

Language: Girls who have been making 
bread will really take pleasure in writing 
about ‘‘How I Make Bread.’’ ‘‘Cooking at 
Home,’’ ‘‘My Prize Loaf,’’ ‘‘Canning for 
Profit,’’ ete., are other suggestive titles. 

Girls should make their own cook-books. 
The writing of a recipe requires skill in giv- 
ing clear, concise directions. 


a Aine 














Making Sandwiches of “School-Made” Bread 


THE LAST OF THREE ARTICLES 


History: The ‘‘Evolution of Bread-mak- 
ing’’ is most interesting reading. The history 
of corn and potatoes also gives food material 





The Dining-Room Corner 


for study. Government bulletins on these 
subjects give some space to this heading. 
Geography: The study of geography in 
connection with the food products is intensely 
real and interesting. Many exhibits can be 
obtained from large manufacturing concerns 
at little or noexpense. Some of the exhibits 
available are wheat, corn, sugar, cocoa and 








School Exhibit of Home Cooking and Sewing 


chocolate, baking powder, salt and spices. 
These are invaluable aids in the teaching of 
industrial geography. Children should learn 
the geographical distribution of these food 
products, and should trace their journey from 
their native home to the little ‘‘corner 
kitchen.’’ There are many splendid In- 
dustrial Geography Readers at_ present. 

Reading: The reading should be largely 
the material found in the correlated history 
and geography work. Children can often 
find material at home, in current magazines, 
along these lines. They should be encouraged 
to bring these to school, and should have a 
chance to read at least a part of the article 
before the class. 

Hygiene: The necessity for the cleanliness 
of the person, clothing and utensils give 
chance for lessons in hygiene. The disposal 
of garbage, etc., leads to lessons on sanitation. 

Drawing : Children like to draw when they 
see some real use for it. In connection with 
this kind of work there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for making covers for cook-books, and 
for wheat and corn booklets, etc. The 
making of menu cards, or place cards, for a 


luncheon, or programs for a social afternoon 
are things which are always done with rej 
pleasure. 

Sewing : Make such articles as are needed 
by the members of the cooking class: Caps, 
aprons, dish-towels, table-cloths, napkins, ete. 

Garden Work: Plant such vegetables as 
can be used in the cooking class, either fres}, 
or canned. 

With a strong teacher, work in cooking jp 
our rural schools, carried out along lines simi. 
lar to those already mentioned, can be made 
a real factor in the vitalizing of the school, 
But if your school becomes awake and really 
alive it is most essential that the people of 
your community visit the school and witness 
the new spirit for themselves. ‘ ‘Seeing is 
believing.’’ Get the mothers and _fathers 
into school somehow. Have a ‘‘Mothers’ 
Day’’ when the children prepare a little 
luncheon just for their mothers. Have ‘‘Vigi- 
tors’Afternoons’’ when special invitations are 
sent to parents and friends to come and see 
the school really at work. There will be less 
grumbling about the added expense when 
taxpayers get within the four walls of the 
schoolroom and see for themselves. Perhaps 
they will be like the man who visited a cer- 
tain little school on one of its visitors’ after. 
noons. The children had recited their regular 
lessons. Lastly came a seventh grade geog- 
raphy lesson, which was a review lesson on 
Wheat. 
on this subject, getting information from 
many sources, and now they gave interesting 
talks from the topics on the board. One boy 
showed the splendid exhibit of wheat, ex- 
plaining the various steps in the process from 
wheat to flour. Then a girl told how they 
made bread at school. Later, for refresh- 
ments, the girls passed around sandwiches of 
the ‘‘school-made’’ bread and cocoa. As the 
visitors left the school this old man, who had 
three grand-daughters in the school, said, 
‘Well, I declare! I didn’t come here this 
afternoon calculatin’ to learn anything, but 
I have learned a pile! I wish Jd had the 


979? 


chance them girls 0’ mine are havin’! 




























Explaining the Cocoa Exhibit 


The children had spent three weeks & 
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More About the “Problem Method” in 
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Geography 


BY M. FRANCES WARREN, Geography Specialist 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Since the publication of my 
article on the **Problem Method of Teaching Geog- 
raphy” in September, 1915, I have received many 
letters asking for further plans and for note-books. 
The following article is arranged especially to answer 
these inquiries. I find after the pupils have made an 
intensive study of Wheat, using the Problem Method, 
that they are very anxious to know all about our other 
grains. I like to use the study of ‘‘Corn and Its 
Uses” next, as another of our most useful grains, 
because it has to do with so many other industries. 


= Teacher’s Working Plan 


ROBLEMS suggested by the 
ei pupils after we had_ talked 
} about the different grains 
raised in our country and had 
made an intensive study of 
” wheat: Which is more impor- 
tant to the 1 people of the United States, wheat 
orcorn? What is done with the corn raised 
here? Which is exported more? Do we send 

away as much corn as we used to send? 
Visit a corn field in New England when the 
Pilgrims went there. Discuss the way the 
Indians taught the Pilgrims to plant and raise 
crn. Compare this with the corn fields in 
your part of the country; size of fields in both 
places. Give the reason why there is such a 
difference, especially if the pupils live on a 


plain. Find out about the other surface 


features of this region by a study of the prep- 
aration of the soil for planting and the plant- 
ing of corn; the machines (not technical proc- 
esses but very simple processes with which 
the children are familiar) used for planting 
and cultivation. (There are always. pupils 
who know about plowing and planting and the 
wise teacher will have a large collection of 
pictures showing all this. ‘‘How the World 
is Fed,’? by Carpenter, will help very much. 

What the child should know after this much 
has been discussed: 

a. Where the corn industry is carried on 
in this country most intensively. 

b. That this region is a great plain of 
rich soil, well drained. The large 
rivers of this region. Where the rich 
soil came from and how it got there. 
That corn is also raised on the slopes 
of hills and mountains, wherever the 
slope is enough to retain the soil and 
moisture. 

c. The temperature of this region. 
Whether we have rainfall there and 
when we have it. 

d. How long the growing season is (about 
how many months between the last 
frost in the spring and the first killing 
frost in the fall). The amount of sun- 
shine needed for the raising of corn. 
The kind of nights. Have some child 
read or tell about the ripening of corn 
in the fall, and the harvesting of it. 
(Here again pictures will be of great 
help, as well as those pupils who have 
seen corn harvested, and your texts. ) 

Since the method of harvesting corn depends 
upon the use to which the corn is put, discuss 
the uses of corn. Do not go into the processes 
of manufacturing. Discuss the simple uses: 
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Feeding from the silo, feeding the ripened 
grain (to cattle, horses, swine, poultry), break- 
fast foods, syrup, starches, ete. (A corn 
products exhibit may be obtained from the 
Karo Corn Syrup people. ) 

Discuss the work done so far in connection 
with the problems. Get clear definite state- 
ments, giving the solutions as far as you have 
gone. Other problems may here arise and 
willif pupils are thoroughly interested and 
the teacher is awake. Encourage the sug- 
gesting of these problems; it indicates initi- 
ative on the pupil’s part. Compare the uses 
of corn now with the uses of corn at the time 
of the Pilgrims. Do you think we can export 
as much now as then? Would the size and 
number of farms make any difference in this? 

Dairying: Talk about the keeping of cows 
for dairy purposes. Discuss the size of pas- 
tures now with years ago. Why decreasing 
in size? What will the increasing number of 
people have to do with the demand for more 
milk? What must be done about dairying 
now? Have some pupil read or tell about the 
silo: how filled; when filled; size; use to 
farmer. Talk about dairy products. Talk 
about how milk and butter are sent from the 
dairy farm to the city (a short distance, a long 
distance, use of refrigerator cars.) Discuss 
the distribution of milk about the city. This 
dairy industry depends upon what grain? 
State the advantage of having the dairy in- 
dustry in the corn belt as nearly as possible, 
and yet very near the region of demand for 
milk and cream. What has this to do with 
the problems? Read all that your text and 
the Carpenter Reader say about the dairy in- 
dustry. Discuss the pictures as the points 
are brought out. Name the large cities where 
a great deal of milk, cream, butter are needed 
to feed the people. Describe how the products 
are taken to those cities. 

Cattle for Meat: Read or tell about the 
large ranches of long ago. Have pupils study 


the pictures showing these ranches. Why 
are ranches in the West so much smaller now 
than years ago? (Increased population and 
agriculture taking up the land.) Discuss the 
increased need for corn there. Tell why cattle 
food is so expensive there. What surface 
and climatic factors should pupils get from 
the study of cattle ranching in the West. Dis- 
cuss the great plain; kind of soil; the rivers; 
the semi-arid climate. All this should be ver- 
ified in the texts and on the relief maps. 

Tell what cattle feeding by corn has todo 
with the problem. Discuss the problems from 
this industry. Talk about the by-products 
from this industry. (Morris Packing Co., of 
Chicago, has a splendid exhibit of this. ) 

Swine Industry: Talk about or have some 
child read about the raising of swine. Tell 
why all farmers raise some swine. Must a 
farmer have a large farm to carry on this in- 
dustry? What has the swine industry to do 
with the corn industry? Why are both located 
in the same region? What has this to do 
with the problems? Discuss the problems in 
connection with this industry. In an imagin- 
ary trip take a car-load of swine from the farm 
to the place where they are made into meat 
and other things. Talk about the by-prod- 
ucts: bone, hair, glue, ete. 

Discuss the uses to which corn is put so far. 
Do you think wheat is more important so far? 
Do we export more wheat or more corn? 

Poultry Industry: Talk about the raising of 
chickens in your environment, if any are 
raised there. Tell how it was different long 
ago. What has made this difference? Dis- 
cuss this. What difference does this make in 
the corn industry? In the cost of feeding 
poultry’ Tell why people are more careful 
as to what they feed chickens now. Since 
the. towns and cities are becoming more 
crowded, what about the need of more poultry 
as a food for the people who live there? Tell 
about the need for more eggs. Take a large 
shipment of eggs and dressed chickens from 
a farm to some near city. Talk about the 
value of refrigerator cars. Name the other 
fowls included in the poultry industry. The 
chief food of these. Talk about the getting 
of all poultry products to the large cities; find 
these citieson yourmaps. Tell where Denver, 
St. Louis, Omaha, New Orleans would be 
likely to get these products? 

Discuss the poultry industry in connection 
with the problems. Read all you can about 
the industry in your texts and other books. 

Canning Corn: Tell where would be a good 
place to locate a corn canning factory. Give 
your reasons. Look on a can of corn and tell 
where it came from. Suppose you trace its 
trip from the farm to the factory and then to 
yourhome. Why is the corn canning industry 
so useful tous? To people who live in a semi 
arid region? ‘To people who live far north? 
Let some pupil read how the farmers prepared 
their sweet corn for winter use. Tell other 
ways of preparing corn for winter use. 

Other Uses of Corn: Use of corn meal. Let 
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some child tell or read how meal is made and 
its value. Name all the breakfast foods you 
know that are made from corn. Tell whether 
corn was used in this way long ago. Tell the 
uses long ago. What have breakfast foods 
to do with the problems? What has the ever 
increasing demand for these products to do 
with the exportation of corn? Tell where 
these breakfast foods are made, Locate these 
places on your map and takea car-load from 
these places to your town. Locate some large 
ports along the coast from which you could 
ship breakfast foods abroad. Notice on the 
can of corn syrup the town from which it came 
and locate the place on your maps. Look on 
other cans of corn syrup to see if you can find 
other places where cornsyrup is made? Lo- 
cate those on your map. If syrup is made 
from corn what else might be made? ‘Take 
a car-load of sugar from the place where it 
was made to Denver, San Francisco, to Alaska, 
to Rio Janeiro. Name all the products so far 
made from corn. Look on the label of the 
other bottles in the corn exhibit and tell 
other products made from corn. What 
effect does all this have upon the corn raising 
industry? 

Describe the country where so much corn 
is raised, telling about the surface features 
and climatic factors. Compare with the same 
points in the land farther west where beef 
cattle are raised. What other industries are 
in these regions as a result of the corn in- 
dustry? Discuss the problems in connection 
with these industries. Locate the towns and 
cities that are the markets for the products 
arising from the corn raising industry. 

On your outline maps color in the states 
most interested in the raising of corn on a 
large scale. Shade lighter the states that 
raise less corn. These same colors stand for 
what other industries in connection with corn 
raising? Locate on your desk maps the large 
cities that use these products and write the 
names. 


A Pupil’s Note-Book 
Made by Charles Lent, a sixth grade boy of a voca- 
tional school, Passaic, N. J. 
hours a day to studies and three to shop work, 
much interested in “this kind of geography.”’ 


Charles gives three 


He is 


Corn Industry: Project--Why are we ex- 
porting less corn, relatively, each year?) What 
is done with our corn? (Many problems arise 
out of this project. ) 

Location of Industry: Leading states in the 
United States. (Over 3,000,000 bu.) Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, Kansas, 
Ohio. Some corn raised in every state in the 
Union. 

Surface Features: 

a. Land—valleys and plains; level coun- 
try mostly and mountain sides. 

b. Soil—fertile, fine, dark,:rich, brought 
down by rivers, limestone soil: glacial 
soil, 

ce. Drainage—toward Mississippi River. 
Same as in wheat outline. 

Climate —favorable to Corn Raising. 

a. Temperature: hot days, warm nights; 
long growing season. 

b. Rainfall abundant between the last 

killing frost in spring and the first one 
in the fall, in real corn belt. In far 





north, the growing season is too short 

for corn to ripen fully. Rainfall not 

too heavy or too often. 

c. Winds: S. W. westerlies in winter and 
spring, N. E. trades in summer and 
early fall. From over the Atlantic and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Carry much 
moisture. Heavy wind storms often 
damage corn crops. 

Man’s work (human factors): 

1. Choice of seed; helped by— 

a. State agriculture colleges. 

b. U.S. Agriculture Department. 

c. Corn clubs (farmers’ ). 

Results 
1. Increased number of bushels. 
2. Better grade of corn. 
3. Increase in profits. 

2. Preparing the soil; plowing in the 
fall; plowing inthe spring; harrowing 
or pulverizing the soil. 

3. Planting old way: made holes with 
shell-hoe, fertilized with fish, dropped 
in grain by hand out of a bag. New 
way: by machinery, marking the rows, 
drilling in the grain, planting, cover- 
ing the seed. Several farmers may 
buy machinery together—community 
buying. 

4. Plowing or cultivating, one or both 
ways through the rows: 

a. ‘To keep out the weeds. 
b. To let air in to the roots. 
c. To let in moisture, 

5. Harvesting—Small farms: corn cut by 
hand with corn knives, shocking by 
hand, husking by hand, hauled to the 
railroad in wagons. Large farms: 
work done mostly by machinery. 

Uses of Corn: Fattening cattle, feeding 
dairy cattle (usually by silos), feeding 
hogs, feeding poultry, canning, making 
liquor, meal, breakfast foods, hominy, 
starch, syrup, fodder, mattresses, paper, 
pith for varnish, pop corn, stalks plowed 
under for fertilizer, ete. 

(Answer to ‘‘project’’ is found in the out- 

lines that follow. ) 

Beef Cattle Industry. 

is so expensive now. 

Ranches: Plains east of the Rockies to 

Canada. States—lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, ete. 

Why Ranches Were so Large: 

a. For cattle grazing (each animal re- 
quired twenty to twenty-five acres of 
land to graze on. ) 

b. Too little rain (grass scarce), 

c. Population increasing because of irri- 
gation by government, and more pri- 
vate persons engaged in farming. 

d. Very hard to get cowboys because life 
on the ranch is so lonesome, wild and 
dangerous. 

Round-ups. 

1. To choose cattle for market. 
2. To brand calves. 

3. Need of expert men. 

Slaughtering-Houses: Kansas City, St. 

Louis, Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Chi- 
cago. Old way—each farmer did his own 
killing, cattle driven on foot (loss in weight; 
death of many cattle on the way). New way— 


Problem: Why meat 


e 
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Cattle taken in cars (special cattle cars): 
limited number in each car, taken mostly at 
night (cooler, tracks freer); food and wate 
carried; keepers travel with cattle; increased 
expense to ranch owners to carry out the 
above points; transportation by railroad very 
expensive; all the above expense is added tg 
the price of meat and paid for by the meat 
eaters. 

What We Get from Beef Cattle: Meat, beef 
extract, mince meat, corned beef, glue, but. 
terine, oleomargarine, leather, combs and 
handles (bones), ete. 

Large Ports Reached by Railroad and 
Boats: New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore. 

Countries that Buy our Beef and Beef Prod. 
ucts: England, France, Germany, and other 
places. 

Reasons Why the Price of Meat Is Going 
Up: 

a. Population is increasing (greater de. 
mand), 

b. Farming crowding out grazing lands, 

c. Land wearing out; produces less grass 
for cattle. 

d. Increased cost of feeding cattle; al- 
falfa, corn, cotton seed meal; shipped 
from great distances at great expense, 

e. Difficult to get labor; very expensive. 

{. Great cost of transportation of cattle to 
slaughtering-houses in feeding and 
care on the way 

Dairying. Problems: Why has the price of 
dairy products increased? Why are the large 
cities so interested in dairying? 

Swine. Problems: Why do most farmers 
raise swine? How does the expense of rais- 
ing swine compare with that of the dairy in- 


dustry? Why is pork less expensive than 
beef? 
Poultry. Problems: Same as for Swine. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The above Problems and others 
were worked out in much the same way as the Beef 
Industry. Some pupils took still different Problems. 


Summing-up of the Project. We are export- 
ing less corn every year, relatively, because 
of the increasing variety of the uses of corn. 
In the olden times corn was used to feed cattle 
and swine, to make meal, and to dry for winter 
use, mainly. Now corn is put to so many 
uses that we have to keep it in our own 
country. The price of corn has gone up higher 
and higher, because there is a greater demand 
for it, the farms are smaller, labor is dearer 
and harder to get, and expensive machinery 
is used more. We need all our own corn and 
then some. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: The organization here may net 
be quite logical or perfect, but it served the purpose 
of the pupil in working out his Project, and his 
solution satisfied him. Two outline maps, one show 
ing the states that raise corn and swine, the other, 
the states that raise cattle, were filled in by this 
pupil, as a complement to his note-book. 


Reference books used: 

Dodge’s ‘‘Advanced Geography.”’ Mc 
Murry’s ‘‘Advanced Book on Geography: 
Allen’s ‘Industrial Studies in the Um 
States.’’ Carpenter’s ‘‘How the World 18 
Fed.’? Adam’s ‘‘Elementary Industrial 4 
Commercial Geography.’’ Year Book. Worl 
Almanae, 1915. Daily papers. s 
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The Retarded Child and His Health 


BY HARRIET S. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This ts the jirst article ina secries dealing with the Health of School Chil- 


dren in its many phases, 


These articles are so thoroughly practical that they will be of great 
value to teachers of schools where no medical inspection is provided. 


The subject of conserv- 


ing the health of school children is of the utmost concern, and one that is occupying foremost 


attention among educators. 
widest knowledge. 


HE interest and attention of 
the pedagogical world con- 
tinue to center around the 
results of measuring children’s 
mentality by the Binet-Simon 
- method,* to a marked degree. 
A greater number of teachers are taking 
special training to enable them to use these 





. tests accurately, and more room and better 


equipment are being provided for defective 
children now than ever jbefore. These facts 
and the growing popularity of the Binet-Simon 
tests among teachers and educators generally 
are strong arguments for their continued and 
extended use; and are convincing prcofs that 
the ends sought for, in testing, segregating 
and teaching by special methods mentally de- 
fective children, are attained. 

Many educators are of the opinion that 
greater accuracy in the grading of all children 
can be obtained through these tests than 
through formal written examinations, oral 
tests, systems of marking individual averages, 
or through a combination of these methods. 
Surely, if degrees of defectiveness can be 
shown and the mental age of the defective 
child ascertained, the mental ages of normal 
and abnormally bright children can be as ac- 
curately determined. 

The skeptical have asked and are still ask- 
ing if these tests are reliable. They fear that 
we may make the error of classifying the 
dull or backward child with the incurably 
defective; and by taking him from his regular 
class to place him in a special class do him ir- 
reparable harm and hasten the rate of his re- 
tardation, or worse. I think that the tests 
themselves have been explained to the satis- 
faction of most teachers. The basal idea, that 
ifagreat majority of apparently normal chil- 
dren of, say, five years of age can do the 
same thing or answer the same questions with 
equal ease and skill, all normal children of 
this age should be capable of meeting the 
same requirements, appeals to us in the light 
of alogical conclusion. The next step, that 
of determining the degree of defectiveness, 
ls easily understood by the following example: 
achild of fourteen is found to be capable of 
meeting the requirements of the seven-year- 
old test but can do none of the tasks and re- 
quirements that have been designed for chil- 
dren of eight or nine years of age, therefore 
this child can be classified as having attained 
the same mental age as the seven-year-old 
child. The fact that the tests are standard 
in themselves, however, does not answer the 

“Two articles on the Binet-Simon tests have been published in 
this magazine,one in Normal Instructor, January, 1914, under 
the title “Alfred Binet and the Child’s Birthday” which includes 
none biography of Binet and a short survey of one of his tests; 
“le other appeared in Primary Plans, January, 1914, and describes 


1 i | 
rar the Binet-Simon tests for children from three years to 
Welve years of age, 


It is our purpose to give our readers the very best help and the 


criticism that much harm may result from 
their use in the hands of inexperienced 
teachers. The very delicacy of the human 
mind and of the instrument with which we 
are striving to measure it should impress us 
with the importance of trained examiners, 
who have, in turn, been trained by experts. 
The Binet-Simon tests, then, are a subject for 
study rather than for experiment in the hands 
of all excepting the special teacher. 

The testing and formation of classes of very 
defective children have already been provided 
for in a thoroughly scientific way in most of 
our cities and large towns. The abnormally 
bright children, in a few instances, have been 
advanced to their proper grade according to 
their mental age; and the normal children 


WARDELL, Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


These last named children are in danger of 
being more sadly neglected now than formerly 
by the teachers of the classes in which they 
are found. Scientific research and experi- 
ment have brought the defectives into the 
limelight of pedagogical attention. We are, 
perhaps, a little extravagant in our enthusi- 
asm about the study of the defective child, 
and if it were not for the native ability that 
a normal child has to take the initiative and, 
ina manner, educate himself, even the bright- 
est child might suffer from the teacher’s 
neglect to study him as an individual, so en- 
grossing can the study of the mentally defec- 
tive class become. 

The retarded or slow pupil is ever with us, 
and he is as often as not multiplied by six, 
seven or even ten. Standing as he does with- 
out the light of science or discovery turned 
upon him, the slow pupil is about as unattrac- 
tive as he well can be. Honestly, he is. He 
is not defective enough to be interesting and 
he fails to interest us by his brilliancy. His 
interest in what we try to teach him is a fleet- 














An Average Country School 


Girl marked X in back row is retarded three years by reason of continual toothache. She 
is thirteen years of age and has never consulted a dentist. 


remain in their regular classes after the test 
has shown that they belong there, to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody. Parents and teachers 
of children in those towns where the tests are 
used for all children feel that no mistakes 
have been made, and that no child is being 
pushed or retarded from his rightful place in 
the school system of which he is a part. 

There remain for our consideration that 
vast number of children who have been found 
by test to be below normal, but who are not 
to be confused in any way with those un- 
fortunate children for whom no great im- 
provement can be promised. There is often 
no readily apparent cause for the retardation, 
and a thorough physical examination is neces- 
sary in order to locate the bodily defect which 
isoften the physical correlation to the mental 
obstruction. 


ing, bird-like thing, very hard to catch and 
hold, and after he discovers that all he does 
fails to impress us in any favorable way, he 
proceeds to do the one thing he is capable of 
doing really well,—he makes a nuisance of 
himself in a thorough and systematic manner. 

Recognizing our problem as a very real and 
difficult one, let us approach it in a serious 
way. It may be that in a close study of it, 
and in a conscientious search after a solution 
of this problem, we shall learn something of 
real value for ourselves and for our fellow- 
workers. At least we shall not fail to elevate 
to a higher plane of importance the proverbial 
dull boy; and viewing him thus on this high 
plane we shall want to give him more of our 
attention and much of our respect. 

It is probable that most of the children who 


are retarded but not defective have some 
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physical reason for their retardation. If we 
approach this study in conjunction with the 
school physician we shall be able to classify 
our retarded pupils on a physical basis and 
take what steps we can to remedy the evils 
that we have discovered in each case. By the 
mental test, these children have been found to 
be not so much ‘‘unfit’’ as ‘‘not fit,’? and it 
hecomes our duty to improve the child physi- 
cally if greater mental ability is to result. To 
my mind, this study can be made equally as 
attractive as the study of the defective surely 
is, more so, perhaps, when both physical and 
mental growth begin under our efforts. 

The common physical causes for retardation 
are: defective sight (far, near, astigma- 
‘ism); defective hearing; defective lungs —- 
incipient consumption; tuberculosis of other 
. parts; defective heart action; defective teeth; 
nervousness; defective liver; enlarged tonsils 
ond adenoids, and debility. 

Teachers should report children suspected 
of any of the above disorders to the physician 
for examination. He, in turn, should write 
a brief description of the child’s physical con- 
dition on a card to be preserved by the 
teacher ina card catalogue. If the physician 
should, further, write a short prescription or 
remedy the teacher can have both diagnosis 
and rules for exercise or dict ever ready for 
future reference. 

After the physician has reported a case to 
the teacher, her part ts to follow instructions 
where exercises are prescribed, and to induce 
the child to follow the dietary prescriptions, 
open-window regulations, etc., by a series of 
health talks illustrated by cooking lessons 
whenever possible, and by charts and pictures 
at other times. On the faithfulness of this 
instruction will depend the child’s realization 
of the necessity of good foods and right living 
conditions, and the effectiveness of his appeal 
to his parents for these things. 

The teacher’s duty will vary in each case 
under consideration, of course, and_ the 
physician’s prescription will determine the 
line of individual treatment. Some general 
rules are good for all cases of any one of the 
above mentioned diseases; a few of them are 
given in the table below: 

1. Seat children who have defective hear- 
ing near the front of the room. Enunciate 
clearly when speaking to them or to the class 
as a whole. 

2. Place children with defective sight in 
right relation to the blackboards or charts. 
Do not place all children with poor vision near 
the front. Far-sighted children would be very 
uncomfortable in such relation to objects that 
they are required to look at. 

3. Children having consumption or other 
tuberculosis should be excluded. Incipient 
or suspected cases should be placed in open-air 
classes. When this is not possible, seat the 
child as far as possible from all other children 
and keep the windows near him open as much 
as the general temperature of the room will 
allow. 

4, Children suffering from defective heart 
action should be guarded against violent ex- 
ercise in the room and against too vigorous 
play out-of-doors. Diet prescriptions should 
be rigidly followed by these children. 

5. Nervous children should not be required 
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to sit still for any long period. Provide fre- 
quent exercises and rest periods, and allow 
these children to move around the room when 
they need change of position. Children can 
be trained to respect this privilege even 
though at first they may annoy greatly the 
teacher and class. 

6. Enlarged tonsils and adenoids should be 
removed by asurgical operation. The teacher 
should bring great influence to bear on the 
parents to induce them to have the operation 
performed. A child who suffers from an ad- 
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have derived some benefit from our work, 
Having considered the children who are je. 
tarded because of physical defects, we tum 
to those children who are neither mentally 
defective nor even below normal, and who are 
not physically defective, but who seem jp. 
capable of learning one or more of the gyb. 
jects in the course of study for their grade 
There is only one reason to give for this ap 
parent defect,—the child has not yet arrived 
at the nascent period for grasping that par. 
ticular subject or subjects, and absolutely 












































Group of Retarded Children with Teacher 


In a small rural school at least half the pupils are retarded because of lack of nourishment 
and physical attention. 


vanced affection of the tonsils and adenoids 
is incapable of great mental improvement 
until they are removed. 

7. Defective teeth should be corrected by a 
dentist. Lessons on the construction and care 
of the teeth should be frequent, and the daily 
uses of the tooth-brush encouraged by devices 
and incentives of all sorts. The educational 
material furnished by the large tooth-paste 
concerns is reliable and a valuable aid in this 
instruction. 

8. General debility and an impoverished 
condition of the blood require medicine build- 
ers, but vigorous play, plenty of bracing air, 
and lightened mental strain will accomplish a 
great deal for these children. Instruction on 
diet, sleep, exercise and rest is very nec- 
essary in these cases. All individual in- 
struction and advice should be given privately. 

The program outlined in these rules may 
seem, at first glance, to require a study of the 
individual child in greater detail than the 
average teacher’s time will allow. The back- 
ward child always has claimed more than his 
share of the teacher’s time and attention; it 
may be that by devoting a little more or, 
rather, closer attention to him for a little time 
his improvement will more than repay us for 
the extra efforts in his behalf. Iam not so 
sure that any extra time will be consumed by 
this systematic rather than careless consider- 
ation of the retarded pupil. We can do only 
a part of the work each day, and if we should 
not be able to accomplish all that we wish, 
we shall have made future steps in this direc- 
tion easier for ourselves, and the child will 


nothing can be accomplished by detaining the 
child in any grade after he has mastered the 
other subjects. A later article will deal with 
the nascent periods of the dull child more fully 
than space allows here. 


Clean Teeth 


By a Colorado Teacher 

Where is the teacher who does not recognize 
the importance of good teeth, especially in 
children? What child can study or work ata 
difficult problem with an aching tooth? 

The majority of children can be reasoned 
with and persuaded to do things when they 
understand why they are asked to do them. 
I took a half hour one morning and explained 
tomy pupils just why the teeth should be 
brushed to prevent decay. I explained to them 
that the temperature of the mouth at all times 
of the year is equal to the temperature of a hot 
summer’s day. Then I showed how particles 
of food left in the mouth would naturally de 
cay from this heat, causing in time the decay 
of the teeth themselves. 

Also I warned them of the danger of crack- 
ing nuts and hard candy, biting threads, and 
picking their teeth with pins or any hard, 
sharp instrument. 

My pupils were much interested in this, and 
when I asked who would wash their teeth a 
least once a day all were eager to do s0. 
keep a daily record and the result is most sat- 
isfactory. I took advantage of Colgate’s offer 
of free trial tubes and the children were per 
fectly delighted with them. Each month ! 
give them a special grade in Clean Teeth. , 
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In the Days of Daniel Boone 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There is no pleasanter way of learning the history of our country than 
through fiction. 
the year. 


Each story is written in two parts. 


Part I 


ees PULY 17, 1776! The first mem- 
orable Fourth of July was 
only a little while past. The 
Liberty Bell had scarcely fin- 
om 5 si pox ished its joyous swinging in 
Bilis token that the Declaration of 
Independence had been signed. But three 
girls who sat on the bank of the Kentucky 
River, dipping their bare brown feet in its 
cooling waters, had never heard of the 
Declaration of Independence, 

Nevertheless, they were true American 
girls, and loyal and patriotic. In the year 
1776 it took many months to bring’ news 
through the forests and over the mountains 
to the wilds of the far frontier of Kentucky. 
The Kentucky settlers did not really know 
yet that war had been declared, or that the 
British were stirring up the Indians to attack 
them. 

“T can guess what Betsey is thinking of, ”’ 
teased fourteen-year-old Jemima Boone. 
‘She is thinking of Samuel Henderson, and 
wondering whether he will bring in a deer 
ora wild turkey or a bear from the hunting. ’’ 

“No, I’m not,’’ answered Betsey, tossing 
her head. But she was, though, for the 
young hunter had looked very handsome 
when he started away with his gun over his 
shoulder ; and his last look had been for her. 
Betsey was only sixteen, but in those days 
there were so few girls that they had to grow 
up fast. Shyly she snatched at the first 
thing she could think of to turn the con- 
versation. 

“I’m thinking about last Christmas, ’’ 
said. 

“Oh, ho! How funny it seems now to 
think of last Christmas!’’ 

The July sun beat down upon their heads. 
The comfortable log cabins of the stockade 
were only a little way out of sight. They had 
just eaten a dinner of corn pone and wild 
honey with venison, fresh green beans, cold 
turkey, baked squash, and raspberry pie. It 
seemed very strange to think back to the time 
when they had been half frozen and half 
starved, footsore and weary, and utterly 
miserable. Yet it was only six months before 
that Betsey and Fanny had arrived in Ken- 
tucky with a pioneer caravan that had finished 
its long and toilsome journey on the very 
eve of Christmas. 

How good the little log cabin had looked 
With its roughly constructed fireplace that 
Promised warmth, and the four walls that 
Promised shelter. How good the parched 
‘orn and dried buffalo meat tasted, which 
Was all their welcoming friends had to offer 
them, 

The journey across the mountains through 
Cumberland Gap and through the untrodden 
orest beyond had been so hard that even in 
the hot July sunshine the girls shivered to 












she 


quite ready to follow her lead. 


over the water shaded the girls. 


Fanny at last. 
tip over.’’ 


«knew the danger of that. 
know, the harder you try to keep from laugh- 
ing the harder it is to stop. 
the midst of their mirth the paddle slipped 
from her hand and floated down the current. 


declared calmly. 

right to the shore. 
together and the folks will hear our calls and 
come after us. 
over, 


bush ? 


creeping toward the river. 
in war paint, and from behind other bushes 
came one, two, three, four more. 


Miss Bush will provide delightful historical stories during the remainder of 


remember it. On foot they had made it, and 
often their feet were torn and_ bleeding. 
Ahead of them and behind them the men 
walked with guns on their shoulders, always 
watching, always listening; other caravans 
had been massacred by the Indians, every 
man, woman and child. They had not been 
able to go as fast as they had wanted to, and 
a bitter cold winter had overtaken them. 
They could go only two or three miles in a 
day and then camp in the snow. Oh, it was 
hard, very hard. 

“Don’t think about 
‘‘Let’s go canoeing !’’ 

The log canoe that the men used in cross- 
ing the stream was drawn up on the shore. 
The river was swift and not safe, but the 
pioneers, young’ and old, were reckless of 
danger. 

‘“‘Come on, girls,’’ called Daniel Boone’s 
daughter, pushing the canoe down toward 
the water. The two Calloway girls were 
They all got 
into the canoe, sitting flat on the bottom, and 
Betsey began to paddle. 

The day was perfect. 


it,’’ said Jemima. 


”” 


The trees bending 
Wild grape 
vines clambering over the trees made a mar- 
velous tangle. The girls were joking and 


singing and chattering, as happy as girls 
could be. 
at Jemima’s sallies. 


They fairly shook with laughter 


’? gasped 


canoe will 


“Don’t be so funny, Jemima, 
““T’m afraid the 


Then Jemima tried to sober down, for she 
jut as all girls 


Somehow, in 


‘“‘There! See what you’ve done!’’ cried 
3etsey in consternation. ‘‘How are we yvo- 


ing to get to shore ?’’ 


But Jemima refused to be alarmed. 

‘“‘We’ll float over to the north side,’’ she 

‘‘The current will take us 
And then we’|I all shout 


Samuel Henderson will swim 
I know, if it is necessary. ’’ 
Then the two Calloway girls calmed their 


fright and began to tease Jemima for her 
awkwardness in losing the paddle. 
didn’t often have a chance, for Jemima was 
as surehanded as surefooted. 


They 


‘Look !’’ cried Betsey suddenly when they 


had floated almost over to the other side. 
“What is coming out 


from behind that 
99? 

a brown body was 
It was an Indian 


Sinuous and _ lithe, 


At first the girls were hardly frightened 


for they thought there was peace between 
the colonists and the Indians. But when the 
five Shawnees waded out into the water and 
seized them, dragging them from the canoe 
and carrying them ashore by force, they be- 
van to scream with all the strength of their 
healthy young pioneer lungs that were used 
to calling long distances. 

Their screams were soon choked off by 
their captors, but not before the sounds had 
reached the little settlement. But all the 
men had gone hunting and the only canoe 
was across the river. Before the men got 
home and could start after the three girls 
and their captors they were far on their way 
to the Shawnee town on the Ohio. 

Betsey and Fanny looked piteously at 
Jemima, and Jemima looked at Betsey and 
anny. This was all they could do to keep 
up courage for their mouths were gagged so 
that they could not speak. They knew well 
enough that they had to go where their cap- 
tors led them. Otherwise the tomahawks 
that were in the red men’s belts would be 
in the red men’s hands, and red with blood. 
Yet somehow, as if by accident, Jemima con- 
trived to stumble against a bush once in a 
while and break a branch. When her hands 
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“Look” she cried. ‘Look! On that tree!’ ” 








were freed, they furtively sought her skirt 
and tore it. When the Shawnees were not 
observing, she managed to drop a bit of the 
torn skirt on the ground, 

Betsey and Fanny were quick to see. 
Somehow, after this their skirts got torn too, 
and little bits were left to mark the path- 
way; and, whenever it was possible, they 
broke a twig to show which way they had 
gone. But they had to do this very cautiously 
for the Indians were sharp-eyed. Over rocks 
and ravines, through briars and thickets, 
those lean brown savages led the three 
girls without stopping for anything. If they 
stumbled, they were jerked up and on, If 
their bare feet bled, it was no matter. On 
and on, hour after hour, while the sun 
wheeled over to the west until his dying rays 
lit the under sides of the leaves as with fire. 
The darkness put out the fires of the sunset 
and turned the woods black. Still the weary 
captives were dragged on. It seemed un- 
counted ages before the gags were removed 
and the girls were allowed to sit down on 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Making the History Lesson Interesting 


to teach unless the instructor 
is brimful of love for her 
work, and has an accurate 
and enthusiastic knowledge of 
the theme. In no branch of 
learning is it more essential that the teacher 
should have a broader knowledge than that 
afforded by the textbook. She should have 
stored in her memory incidents, anecdotes 
and legends concerning every period of his- 
tory and the persons who appear in its pages, 
and should cultivate a pleasing manner of 
relating these stories, so as to infuse into the 
recitations that element of pleasure which 
can make school life a daily joy to boys and 
girls. 

If the play idea could be brought into our 
work, then would come an interest which is 
often unknown. We want our schoolrooms 
filled with earnest, eager students, who feel 
a delight in every pursuit; and to secure 
such a feeling is an undertaking well worth 
the time and effort of every teacher. 

Often it is interesting to trace upon the 
map the march of an army, or to find the 
scene of an event. Many magazines have 
pictures of famous buildings, portraits of 
celebrated men and women, views of moun- 
tains, cities, rivers, which have figured in 
the story of the past, and all of these are 
helpful in fixing impressions that time will 
noterase. The ‘“‘Bay View’’ magazines pub- 
lish courses on America, England, France, 
Germany, Italy and other countries. The 
geography, history, literature, art, music, 
and social customs of these countries are 
charmingly treated. 

On Friday afternoons the history class may 
devote the period to historical games ora 
match. In the latter, it will be well to have 
for leaders the two members of the class 
who have made the highest grades. These 
will choose sides, and then questions as to 
the causes and effects of wars or great events 
may be asked. A little prize can be given 
to the winning side, or better still, some 
special privilege may be awarded. The an- 
ticipation of this match will stimulate study 
and give a delightful sense of expectation. 

One interesting game which may be played 
is the ‘‘Historical Alphabet.’’ One pupil 
mentions some historical character beginning 
with A, and tells something about him; an- 
other takes a person whose name begins with 
B, and so on throughout the twenty-six 
letters. Battles or events may be taken 
instead of persons, if the players so desire. 

The game of ‘‘Months in History’’ is a 
good one. The first player tells some historic 
event that took place in January, the second 
tells of one in February, and thus through 
the year; or each member of the class can 
mention an event occurring in January, and 
then take February, and so on. 

The game of ‘‘States’’ may be made useful 
in correlating history and geography. This 
game is played with cards which the teacher 
ean make. Out of cardboard, or pasteboard, 





BY ANNETTE HOWARD, B. Ped. 


cut as many cards as there are states in the 
Union. At the top of each card write the 
name of a state, and under it a number of 
questions in history, geography or literature. 
The answer to these questions is the name 
written at the top. For example, let us take 
the card of New York. 


NEw YORK 


1. What is the Empire State? 

2. Which state was settled by the Dutch 
in 1613? 

3. In what state was fought the battle of 
White Plains? 

4. In what state was fought the battle of 
Saratoga? 

5. In what state is the Brooklyn Bridge? 

6. What state was the birthplace of Mil- 
lard Fillmore? 

7. In what state did Washington Irving: 
live? 

8. In what state was Washington inaugu- 
rated ? 

The manner of playing is as follows: The 
players sit in a circle or around a table. 
Divide the cards among the players. The 
first one asks a question, and if he receives 
a correct answer he surrenders the card to 
the person who gives the answer, if not he 
asks another question from the same card. 
When the game is over the individual having 
the largest number of cards, showing that 
he has answered the greatest number of 
questions correctly, is accorded the winner 
of the contest. 

An excellent way to fix a fact in history 
is to correlate it with grammar. I was once 
called on to diagram and analyze these sen- 
tences: ‘‘Peter Minuit traded with the 
Indians and gained the whole island of Man- 
hattan for twenty-four dollars ;’’ ‘‘Cromwell 
gained at Naseby a most decisive victory over 
the Royalists.’’ If I should live to be a 
hundred years old I could never forget that 
little transaction of Peter Minuit’s. I trace 
much of my knowledge of New York history 
to that same little sentence from ‘‘Reed and 
Kellogg’s Graded English ;’’ and to this day 
if asked to give a list of the decisive battles 
in English History, I should include the battle 
of Naseby, where Oliver Cromwell and his 
stalwart Roundheads ‘‘who trusted God, and 
kept their powder dry’’ won such a marvelous 
victory. 

Poems can be read or memorized bearing 
on certain periods of history. Thus ‘‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride’’ will impress the battles of 
Lexington and Concord, ‘“The Star Spangled 
Banner’’ will make the war of 1812 a fixture 
in an interested child’s memory, and there 
are many other poems which can be made to 
serve a like purpose. f 

Dramatizations of events in history may 
be made a great aid to enthusiastic work, 
just as this device is used in the primary 
grades to produce good reading. If there is 
a literary society in the school its members 
may act historical plays. The teacher here 
will have a fine opportunity to discuss with 





the pupils the scenes, dress and customs of 
bygone days. She should be careful to ey. 
plain to the boys and girls just how mucho 
the play is fact and how much is fiction, 

I well remember how as a child I playej 
the stories that were read to me. Many 
scenes in English history were especially 
pleasing to my youthful fancy, and wer 
carried to our playground on the old plan. 
tation, where assuming the characters rep. 
resented therein, we passed many hours of 
those long sunny days. Throughout my life 
I have loved English history and the legends 
which surround it, and I trace this fondness 
to the early readings of my childhood home 


HISTORICAL RECREATIONS 


Fill the blanks with words which wil! 
make correct history. These, or similar sen- 
tences, may be placed on the blackboard, 

1. Cecilius --—., second Lord Baltimore, 


died in ——. His son, - -, Sue. 
ceeded as Lord --—- of ——. 
2. Georgia was settled in ———— by General 
—as a refuge for oppressed ——. 


— made a treaty with the 
It was never sworn to, but 


3. William 
- in 1682. 


never -——-. 
4. The Pilgrims, in the landed at 
—— On 


5. Rhode - was settled at —— by 
6. The Declaration of was written 
by — . It was adopted on July 
7. Washington’s army spent the winter of 
1777-78 at : 
8. The Revolutionary War began with the 
battle of and ended at 


Let pupils guess these epithets as applied 
to distinguished Americans. 
1. Who was the Great Pacifieator? (Clay.) 


2. Who was Old Hickory? (Andrew 
Jackson. ) 
3. Who was Old Rough and Ready: 


(Zachary Taylor.) 
4. Who was Mad Anthony ? (Gen. Wayne.) 
5. Who was Tippecanoe? (William Har- 


rison. ) 

6. Who was the Swamp Fox? (Francis 
Marion. ) 

7. Who was the Game Cock? (Thomas 
Sumter. ) 


8. Who was called ‘‘The Rock of Chick 
mauga?’’ (George H. Thomas. ) 

9, Who was ‘‘Marse Robert?’’ (Rober! 
FE. Lee.) 

10. Who was ‘‘Light Horse Harry’’ Le: 
(Henry Lee, father of Robert E. Lee.) 

11. Who was the Great Expounder. 
(Daniel Webster. ) 

12. Who is called the Wizard of Menlé 
Park’? (Edison. ) 





Remember that to change thy mind and! 
follow him that sets thee right, is to be ™ 
the less the free agent that thou wast before. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 
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The Divine Right of the Story 


BY MRS. E. £. OLCOTT, Department of Methods, Central Normal College, Danville, Ind. 


LIVE SCHREINER, author of 
‘‘A South African Farm,’’ 
tells how she and her little 
brothers, romping, as chil- 
dren will, over the veldt 

| 8 which surrounded their home 
in South Africa, gathered bright pebbles for 
their playhouse. One was so large 
and sparkled so brilliantly that they 
called it their ‘‘candle stone’’ ani 
kept it for a long time as their 
chief treasure. But by and by 
it slipped from their fingers 
and was lost; and for years 
was even forgotten. 

When the great diamond 
mines were discovered, they 
realized that the bright peb- 
bles of their playhouse must 
have been diamonds, and 
their candle stone would, like 
Aladdin’s lamp, have brought 
them great wealth, had they 
only known its value. Like 
children playing with bright 
pebbles are we, teachers and 
parents, playing with stories, 
little dreaming of the wealth hid- 
den in that which we handle so 
carelessly. 

“Tell me a story!’’ pleads the 
child; because the love of the story comes 
with him ‘‘from heaven which is his home. ”’ 

“Tell mea story !’’ isa guide-board point- 
ing toward a sure, safe road up the hill of, 
knowledge. 

Along the ‘‘Story-road’’ Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, Jr., has traveled, reaching such 
heights that the world is amazed. Her 
mother, Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner, in 
her book ‘‘Natural Education’’ sets forth 
her method, and her belief that all normal 
children could climb where twelve-year-old 
Winifred stands (rivaling in her attainments 
many university students) if story and play 
were rightly used. 

By the way, it is refreshing to have Mrs. 
Stoner place so much responsibility upon 
parents; for the home-training from the 
cradle is to be along lines continued later in 
school, 

Many authors of methods in reading base 
their work, especially that in primer and 
first reader, upon stories, —folk stories, fairy 
stories, hero tales and the like. One of them, 
G. W. Lewis, frankly calls his method, ‘“The 
Story Method of Teaching Reading. ”’ 

The story is the oldest method of teach- 

Ing, @ method as old as historic man, and 

found in the first chapter of Genesis. The 
ible sometimes uses the story as a light- 

ning-bolt to bring truths home. Take for in- 
stance that marvelous short story: ‘‘And the 
lord sent Nathan unto David. And he came 
unto him, and said unto him, There were two 
men Mone city; the one rich, the other poor. 
he rich man had exceeding many flocks and 
herds, But the poor man had nothing, save 
one little ewe lamb, which he had bought 

















Mrs. F. E. Olcott 


and nourished up; and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children; and it did 
eat of his own meat, and drank of his own 
cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him 
as a daughter. 

‘“‘And there came a traveler unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own flock, 

and of his own herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto 
him; but took the poor man’s lamb, 
and dressed it for the man that 
was come to him. 

“And David’s anger was 
greatly kindled against the 
man; and he said to Nathan, 

‘As the Lord liveth the man 

that hath done this thing 

shall surely die; and he shall 
restore the lamb fourfold, be- 
cause he did this thing, and 
because he had no pity.’ 
‘“‘And Nathan said to Da- 

vid, “Thou art the man.’ ”’ 

Thus swiftly, unerringly, 
was David led to convict him- 
self past all denying! 

In the New Testament we find 
that the Great Teacher taught chief- 
ly through parables, which are merely 
stories of a certain kind. 

Tolstoy gave up writing novels and 
turned to making fables and parables mod- 
eled upon the folk-tale, feeling that thus he 
could more surely reach the common people. 

This incident may point a moral, though 
it comes from another field. 

Years ago, when ‘‘correlation’’ was the 
catch-word of the schools, when it seemed 
all important that one thought should domi- 
nate the whole day’s work, a bright teacher 
gave (in an educational periodical) this bit 
of experience. She presented the word apple, 
the pupils wrote apple, they ‘‘dissected’’ 
an apple, ate apples at recess, made up sen- 
tences about apples, and had number-stories 
using apples. ‘They drew, painted and cut 
out paper apples. As a climax, at the close 
of the day, she told the story of William 
Tell. When she reached the point where an 
apple is placed on the boy’s head, a dear 
little fellow showed signs of shedding tears. 
When asked the cause, he bravely said, ‘‘I’m 
so tired of that old apple!”’ 

Do not let the pupils feel ‘‘I’m so tired of 
those old myth tales!’’ 

‘‘Story-telling,’’ says Sara Cone Bryant, 
‘ike the stage, has for its immediate pur- 
pose the pleasure of the hearer——his pleasure, 
not his instruction first.’’ She continues: 
“The story teller who has given the listen- 
ing children such pleasure as [ mean, may or 
may not have added a fact to the content of 
their minds; but she has inevitably added 
something to the vital powers of their souls. 
She has given a wholesome exercise to the 
emotional muscles of the spirit, has opened 
up new windows to the imagination, and 
added some line or color to the ideal of life 
and art which is always taking form in the 


heart of a child. She has, in short, accom- 
plished the one greatest aim of story telling, 
to enlarge and enrich the child’s spiritual 
experience, and stimulate a healthy reaction 
upon it,’’ 

In the city of Tokyo today, there is a 
Japanese preacher, Matsumura Keiseki by 
name, whose sermons are almost exclusively 
stories drawn from any source that suits his 
need. Seeking more effective ways to touch 
the hearts of his hearers, and recalling’ that 
Christ taught through parables he turned to 
the professional story tellers of Japan, and 
studied their methods to such good purpose 
that he revolutionized his sermons. 

Nor is this all. Before the Russo-Japa- 
nese war, when Japan was striving for recog 
nition as a world power, the Reverend Mat- 
sumura and his friend, Professor Murai, con- 
ceived the plan of reaching the hearts of the 
Knglish speaking peoples through stories. 

They desired to gain the respect, the con- 
fidence, and the sympathy of the English and 
Americans; and felt that stories revealing 
the inner life, the highest ideals of their 
countrymen, would do so, as ‘‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.’’ They 
sought to bring recognition that souls have 
no nationality, that all who aspire to make 
life noble are the good children of one Great 
Father. They believed in the spirit of Kip- 
ling’s stirring lines: 

“Oh, East is Mast, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

Till arth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
judgment seat. 

But there is neither Kast nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, the they 


, 


come from the ends of the earth.’ 
’araphrased this might well read : 

But. there is neither Kast nor West, Border, nor 
Sreed, nor Birth, 

Wien nations read each others’ hearts, the’ on op 
posite sides of the earth. 

So these two cultured Japanese gentle- 
men—one a preacher, the other a teacher, 
selected some national stories, translated 
them into English and sent them to London, 
with the hope that they might appear in book 
form in England and America. 

Alas! no word of their fate ever came 
back to the authors, and the great war which 
it had been fondly hoped they might help to 
avert came in its cruel fury, 

Recently the authors placed a copy of the 
manuscript in the hands of a sympathetic 
American, and the three working together 
tried to catch the spirit of the stories and 
make it shine through English words. Three 
of these‘stories appeared in the ‘‘Outlook’’ 
last July. 


Since the story has been used to bear mes- 
sages from one nation to another; since the 
Bible uses the story to teach old and young; 
and since the little child comes from heaven 
with the love of the story in his heart, we 


may call the Story a Divine Gift, with a 


Divine right to be wisely used. 
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The National Reading Circle 


JHERE is an increasing ten- 
dency throughout the country 
to emphasize home-making 
and home education. Home- 
making, which includes not 
only the building, furnish- 
ing, and sanitation of the house, cooking, 
sewing and other mechanical processes which 
are coincident with the management of the 
home, but also the cultivation and exercise 
of the gentle, nurturing instincts of parents 
which are necessary in the development of 
the spirit of the home. Home education, 
which includes not only questions of home 
economics, but also the study of child nature 
and the care and training of children and the 
further intellectual development of parents 
through the reading of the world’s great 
literature for the sake of general culture. 

Many forces are working for the better- 
ment of home conditions, especially in rural 
communities, where conditions are unfavor- 
able, where women have to endure hardship 
and privation, where water is not easily ac- 
cessible and where roads are bad. 

Some of these conditions have been im- 
proved through the effort of some of these 
women who have banded themselves together 
for mutual benefit. 

It is for the purpose of making: available 
another agency to work for the interest of 
the homes that the Government has estab- 
lished the Division of Home Education in the 
Bureau of Education. 

In promoting this nation-wide movement 
for education in the home, especially the cul- 
tural side, the Department of the Interior 
through its Bureau of Education has issued 
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seven reading courses; three further courses 
are in process of preparation. 

A committee composed of Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University, 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Professor Charles Forster 
Smith of the University of Wisconsin and 
Professor Richard Burton of the University 
of Minnesota has assisted the Bureau of Edu- 


cation in making the lists of books which are 
to be read in each course. 

Hundreds of men and women, boys and 
girls in all walks of life are enrolled in the 
National Reading Circle. It is interesting 
to note that nine-tenths of the readers haye 
chosen either the first or the second course, 

The directions and requirements are simple 
and easily complied with. Readers are asked 
to report to the Bureau when they begin each 
book and when it is finished, and then they 
are asked to write a description of the prin. 
cipal characters, give the chief episodes and 
their own impressions. When one course js 
completed the reader is asked to send a brief 
review of one of the books. 

Libraries in various parts of the country 
have done much to help to place the books 
in the courses in the hands of the people. 

Some of the State Library Commissions 
have done much in planning effective means 
for distributing sets of these books. The 
State of Wisconsin was the first to offer this 
kind of assistance to the Bureau with a def- 
inite plan of action. 

The following courses are now ready for 
distribution and can be secured by applying 
to the Home Education Division, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1. Great Literary Bibles. 

Masterpieces of the World’s Literature, 
Reading Course for Parents. 
Miscellaneous Course for Boys. 
Miscellaneous Course for Girls. 
Twenty-five Books of Great Fiction. 
American Literature, 
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How to Make the School Library Count 


BY JOSEPHINE E. REYNOLDS, 


JHE teacher who is vitally in- 
terested in the mental devel- 
opment of her school should 
avail herself of every means 
for the uplift of her pupils. 
s ' No more precious asset is at 
hand than the school library. When the 
young teacher enters upon her work, one of 
her first duties should be to become ac- 
quainted with the books upon the library 
shelves, ascertaining their value as supple- 
mentary to study, as well as the best means of 
circulating them among the children and the 
patrons of the district. 

The arrangement of the shelves should oe 
first under consideration. Picture books and 
juvenile stories are better placed upon a low 
shelf, within the reach of little people, while 
the myth and legend, the fairy story and 
tales of folk-lore also should be arranged 
near at hand. The volumes of fiction should 
be classified in arrangement upon another 
shelf, as the adolescent boy and girl has in- 
dividual and distinctive tastes in reading. 








In like manner, books of history and_ biog- 
raphy, of science and art, of travel and in- 
vention, of nature-study and botany may be 
arranged to good advantage. Nor should our 
familiar and loved poets be forgotten; a 
‘‘noet’s corner’’ in the school library may 
prove an inspiration to many. Books of a 
miscellaneous character should be grouped. 
The arrangement and cataloguing of the 
library may be lightened materially by the 
assistance of the pupils. The primary grades 
greatly enjoy the cutting out and making of 
the pockets and cards for the books, while 
the older pupils can aid intelligently in 
numbering or lettering them. These cards 
should correspond in size with the pockets, 
both pockets and cards bearing the numbers 
or letters which are to be pasted upon the 
back of the library books for identification. 
The intermediate grades easily may be 
taught to paste the pocket in place on the 
inside of the back cover of the book; they 
may also paste the slip bearing the number of 
each volume upon the back of the book. 


Commissioner of Schools, Manistee, Mich. 


The construction of a box for the library 
cards is a task for one of the older boys, 
who will take pride in its making. This box 
should be divided into sections, and each 
section marked in alphabetical arrangement. 

A librarian should be chosen, preferably 
the teacher, or some capable girl. She will 
prepare cards of different colors, each card 
bearing the corresponding numbers or letters 
on the pupils’ cards. The cards she prepares 
bear the number of each book, its title and the 
name of the author. These catalogue cards 
should be kept on file in a separate section 
of the box; it is a wise plan to give one 
half of the library box to the catalogue cards, 
distinguished by their different colors, thé 
other half being devoted to the pupils’ cards. 
Each pupil’s cards should be in duplicate; 
thus, upon each duplicate card the librarial 
places the number of the book drawn oul 
and the date it was taken. One card is pla 
in the book just called for, the other is pla¢ 
in its alphabetical section of the box, 48 the 
librarian’s record of the volume loaned. 
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When the library is large, it is an aid to 
the librarian to indicate each classification of 
the books by a printed card below the shelves 
gs, Fairy Tales, History, Botany, ete. 

After the books are properly catalogued and 
placed, the magazines and periodicals should 
peclassified and arranged. All articles per- 
taining to school subjects as well as topics of 
general interest, should be checked for future 
reference. ‘The magazines may be preserved 
much longer by providing them with a cover 
of heavy manila paper, which should be 
pasted firmly into place. A pocket and cat- 
alogue card should be made, as good maga- 
zines are in constant circulation and should 
not be lost or destroyed. 

Further, a reading table is a necessary 
accessory to the library of every school. 
Here, at this table, the pupils may quietly 
yse all reference books, bulletins, ete. Cur- 
rent events papers, recent periodicals and 
magazines may be placed here temporarily. 
The privilege, however, of using the reading 
table should not be abused. Before school, 
recess periods, in stormy weather, and after 
the lessons of the day are completed give 
opportunity for its enjoyment. 

After the books have been arranged, cat- 
alogued, and are ready for circulation, an 
hour on Friday afternoon should be given to 
an explanation of the uses of the library. 
After this the teacher should announce the 
program for a ‘“‘library hour,’’ to be ob- 
served the following week. She may place 
upon the blackboard pertinent topics for the 
program, as the following. 


What nature myths do our library books 
give us?) Who wrote them? What are they 
about? What country first told them? What 
is a myth? 

The teacher’s plan-book should contain a 
monthly schedule for the ‘‘library hour.’’ 
In making these plans she should consider 
the age, understanding and advancement of 
the children, as well as their capability for 
the appreciation of the classics. The pur- 
poses of the ‘‘library hour’’ are as follows: 

1. To direct the pupils’ reading, and to 
teach the use of the school library. 

2. To familiarize the pupils with good lit- 
erature and a few of the best authors. 

3. To cultivate freer expression and the 
use of good English. 

4. To aid in the use of reference books 
and magazine articles. 

The library entertainment may be a fitting 
close to a successful year of library work. 
The authors and their books, the characters 
they have portrayed, will have assumed a 
real place in the life of the schoolroom, and 
a library social or entertainment will be a 
great pleasure to teacher and pupils. Each 
pupil may dress to represent a favorite char- 
acter in fiction or history or folk lore. George 
Washington, Dolly Madison, Commodore 
Perry, Hiawatha, Little Nell, the Four 
Winds, or the Seasons, will make a good and 
motley company. Or the pupils may dress 
to represent some well-known book of the 
library. ‘‘Rose’ in Bloom’’ requires only a 
rose pinned to the usual dress of a child. 
‘Birds Every Child Should Know’’ may be 
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represented by bright colored paper birds 
pinned to the dress, if a little girl, and the 
butterfly books may be indicated in like 
manner. ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ may be 
personified by a little boy with golden curls. 
A guessing contest should follow these enter- 
tainments, with a reward for the winner. 

*‘Living Pictures’’ which represent books 
or characters is a more pretentious enter- 
tainment, but not too difficult to be carried 
out. A large wooden frame (life-size) in 
imitation of a dark, wooden picture-frame, 
must be provided. The characters stand 
within and just back of the frame. An 
endless variety of characters may be por- 
trayed by the pupils in picturesque costumes. 
Curtains should be provided, to be closed 
after each representation. Special attention 
given to lighting and color effects will add 
very much to the ‘‘Living Pictures.’’ As each 
picture is shown to the audience a_ pupil 
should announce the character and, if thought 
desirable, give a brief sketch of the charac- 
ter. Such an entertainment cannot fail to 
please and delight an audience. If an ad- 
mission is asked, the funds realized should be 
used to purchase new books for the library. 

Good entertainments of this sort prove a 
cooperative link between the home and the 
school. They interest and amuse the parents 
and patrons and stimulate fresh motives and 
new interests along the lines of reading. 
This interest may assume such proportions 
as to insure the use of the library during the 
Jong summer vacation, 


The Influence of Books 


BY LOUISE M. WADE BARNES, Formerly Teacher of Methods in Reading, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; 
hehath not drunk ink; his intellect is not replen- 
ished. — Shakes pe are, 


HE guiding of children’s reading is of the 
greatest importance because it is funda- 
mental. When we desire a beautiful garden 
we prepare the soil carefully and plant a few 
selected seeds and pluck out the weeds; so we 
should prepare the child mind, rooting out 
the weeds and filling the imagination with 
the noble thoughts and high ideals of those 
great books which will help to develop our 
boys and girls into such characters that they 
will be able to resist the evil influences which 
constantly menace their right development. 
Hawthorne in his story of ‘‘The Great Stone 
Face’”’ gives us a picture of a boy growing up 
under the influence of a high ideal. The 
granite profile on the mountain side, which 
he sees constantly from his cottage door, ex- 
presses to him what is best in human char- 
acter. He comes to love it, and loving it, 
Stows to be like it. Such is always the result 
of companionship with the great and the 
good; and the story should prove an incentive 
to the young to seek that which is good, but 
also should point a moral to those who are 
responsible for the training of the young, to 
as that a right environment is provided for 
em, 


Parents and teachers alike are concerned 
about the companions of our boys and girls. 
None of the neighbors’ children seem quite 
good enough. The fond grandmother who 
cannot conceive of original sin in her grand- 
child will say when he does wrong, ‘‘ Whom 
has he been playing with now?’ One child 
is considered polite but untruthful, another 
good-natured but too rough in his manners, 
and another seems to us to have no virtues at 
all. Perhaps the neighbors are equally criti- 
cal of our children. The ideal child does not 
flourish on our streets amid modern condi- 
tions, as we can learn from Jane Addams’s 
book ‘“‘The Spirit of Youth in our City 
Streets,’’ and we. must all learn to admit that 
our boys and girls more frequently acquire 
vices than virtues from their playmates. 

Yet there is a world into which children 
may enter and find noble companionship. — It 
is the world of books. In the words of Walter 
Fields: ‘‘Let your boy escape for a time from 
the meanness of the boy across the street, and 
let him roam the woods with Hiawatha, sail 
the seas with Sindbad, build stockades with 
Crusoe, fight dragons with Jason, joust with 
Galahad; let him play at quoits with Odys- 
seus, and at football with Tom Brown. These 
are playmates who will never quarrel with 
him nor bully him, but from whom he will 
learn to be brave, self-reliant, manly, quick 


to do for others, and set with his face toward 
the light. ‘Tell me what company thou keep- 
est and I will tell thee what thou art,’ says 
the old Spanish proverb. The child that lives 
on terms of intimacy with such heroes as 
these cannot fail to be strong and brave.’’ 
The child must live in the world and grow 
up among his fellows, for freedom gives him 
strength and self-reliance; but at the age 
when impressions are so easily and indelibly 
made the child needs an antidote for the 
poison of bad companionship, and this anti- 
dote is to be found within the covers of a 
good book. <A story is very real tohim. We 
do not realize how real it is. Did you never 
in your childhood stride out with your wooden 
sword and lay right and left the mullein 
stalks, imagining yourself to be Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, and come back breathless and 
with blood tingling in your cheeks, and your 
brain on fire with an exultation which you 
would give worlds to feel again? Did you 
never with a clothes-pole for a lance and a 
barrel-cover for a shield go out before break- 
fast to rescue an imprisoned princess? Did 
you not scorn all meanness,—-for an hour at 
least,—until you had forgotten Richard and 
the Knight of the Red Cross and the Princess, 
and all that, and had descended to trading a 
jackknife with the boy next door? Ah, book 
heroes have done more to influence child lives 
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than talks of fathers and entreaties 
of mothers. Your boys and girls 
cannot afford to miss the companion- 
ship of these book friends. 

The child is a natural hero wor- 
shipper, and if you do not give hima 
true hero, he will set up a tawdry 
imitation of one. The bully in the 
street is often the one to be wor- 
shipped and imitated by the smaller 
boys, because the bully is strong and 
aggressive, but let the child once 
know King Arthur and the Chevalier 
Bayard and he will lose admiration 
for every sort of bully from that 
time forth. 

Good books influence the moral and 
the aesthetic lines of life, affecting 
the taste and character, and these 
are never far apart. ‘“‘If we can get 
our eyes open to the beautiful and 
noble pictures which the great writ- 
ers have painted for us, and our ears 
attuned to the music of their words 
we shall not only have broadened 
our appreciations but by a sort of 
spiritual induction have deepened 
our sympathies as well.’’ 

Literary taste is not ‘‘a gift of the 
gods’’ given to the child at his birth. 
Generations of culture may be ex- 
pected to produce in the child an 
aptitude which, under favorable con- 
ditions, will develop into taste, but it 
does not follow that a child born 
without this advantage is doomed to barbar- 
ism.: Dr. Holmes’s observation that one’s 
culture begins with one’s grandfather is well 
known, but may it not be inferred that early 
environment of culture is as potent a factor 
as the child’s blood inheritance? 

During the first twelve years of a child’s 
life see that he has access to the best literature 
suited to his widening range of thought, and 
you need never fear that he will ever read 
unworthy books. The child who lacks this 
training finds poison in the printed page as 
well as healing. The news-stands are reeking 
in boy-bandit stories and tales which actually 
describe and glorify crime. The untrained 
child wants something to read and he wants 
something exciting. He knows no difference 
in books. He knows not the gulf that lies be- 
tween the noble tale and the vile one. All he 
craves is action and excitement and here it 
is, often in a gaudy cover and at a price easily 
within his reach. Bowery toughs and clever 
cracksmen are the heroes. Carefully planned 
out robberies and hold-ups instruct the youth 
how to go about the nefarious business, and 
inspire a wish to emulate the robbers, because 
they are bold and daring and always outwit 
the police. 

Mr. L. Bodine, Superintendent of Compul- 
sory Education in Chicago, has a continual 
proof .of the criminal producing effect of 
bad literature upon boys. Such stories as 
‘*Wild West Weekly,”’ ‘‘ Buffalo Bill Stories,’’ 
‘“‘Diamond Dick Weekly,”’ ‘‘Jesse James 
Stories,’’ and so on ad nauseam, have resulted 
in untold crimes in the lives of the boys who 
come under his care. From these boys he has 
taken a drawerful of revolvers, dirks, bowie- 








A Child Forms Ideals from the World of Books—Put Only Good 
Reading into Children’s Hands 


knives and sand-bags, which they had carried 
to school or had concealed about their per- 
sons. ‘To one of the revolvers is attached 
acard bearing this record: ‘‘Death to Solie 
Cohen, 401 W. Taylor St., shot by Abe Abrams, 
thirteen years of age, while playing Jesse 
James in Mrs. Cohen’s kitchen, Jan. 4, 1904.”’ 
What shall we say of the translations from 
French novels of the demi monde, and the 
shady tales of New York by night, dealing with 
akindof life which has already gained too 
great publicity in the daily press? Think of its 
influence upon our youth in the period of ado- 
lescence! Is ourdaily or weekly ‘‘family’’ 
newspaper with its striking headlines of 
murders, suicides and indecencies good mental 
food? Children’s weekly newspapers furnish 
the really significant news of the day. 
Perhaps a child is from the class of homes 
that banish these pestilential mental in- 
fluences. To the decent child a more danger- 
ous class of literature is that in which sen- 
sationalism is respectably clothed. The boys 
in such romances move in good society, 
but they are always getting into impossi- 
ble situations and having the adventures; 
they encounter and vanquish burglars, they 
rescue little girls from death by fire or 
flood, and grow up and marry them; they are 
almost killed in a dozen different ways but 
always overcome their enemies, escape from 
their misfortunes, and live in peace and pros- 
perity forever after. The girl heroines fall in 
love at an age when they should be playing 
with their dolls, and are either hoydenish or 
mawkishly sentimental. In many homes 
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magazines with these stories, inter. 
spersed with useful items on science 
history and biography, form the ep. 
tire reading of the young people 
There is no library in the home 
worthy of the name. 

Let us lead our young people to see 
that, after all, the vital and perma. 
nent literature is that preserved for 
them in good books. Encourage each 
child to own his own library. He 
will then come to feel that friendship 
with books that is the greatest joy 
of the intellectual life. 

Ruskin has said the final word 
about the world’s great books: ‘‘Haye 
you measured and mapped out this 
short life and its possibilities? Do 
you know, if you read this, that you 
cannot read that—-that what you lose 
today you cannot gain tomorrow’? 
Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or your stable-boy when 
you may talk with kings and queens? 
* * This eternal court is open to 
you with its society wide as the 
world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen and the mighty of every place 
and time. Into that you may enter 
always; in that you may take fellow. 
ship and rank according to your 
wish; from that, once entered into 
it, you can never be outcast but by 
your own fault.’’ 





Our January Calendar 
By Mrs. J. R. Timmons 


AS THE children entered the schoolroom 
the first Monday morning after Christ- 
mas vacation each child turned to see what 
was on the blackboard for the January cal- 
endar. They found the cardboard _back- 
ground as used in previous months, but for 
the dates I had made a book of heavy white 
note paper with a date on each page. A 
rubber band around the cardboard and over 
the book allowed the easy turning of a leaf 
every second day. 

For our morning lessons we talked of the 
duties of the New Year and what each of us 
would do to make this year better than the 
one just passed. 

Many virtues were suggested for our prac: 
tice, but I suggested that we take one pal- 
ticular virtue for our especial aim each day. 
Thus, for the first day we placed Cheerfulness 
on our calendar, as we decided a cheerful 
band of workers could accomplish wonderful 
things in the next six months. Then o 
through the month each morning we plac 
the date and the virtue for that day: a 
Kindness, Manliness, Thoughtfulness, Sym- 
pathy, ete. Often some incident would sug: 
gest a virtue for the following day. We 
always had a story, a poem, or a recital of 
some personal experience to impress the 
need of the particular virtue of the day. 

For our real language work of the mont 
we turned to the homes as in previous months 
and learned what was being done there, 
and why. In answer to the question, “What 
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BOOKMA RKS 


Fold paper and cut such patterns as these. Trace on heavy paper. 
Actual size 
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Learning to Tell Time an Aid in Language Teaching 


GRISWOLD, Chicago Normal College 


BY SARAH E. 


(Continued from last month) 


ieee | LOCK-FACES were made from 
\S 


and mounted on a square of 
darker paper. Clock-hands 
were made, and were fastened 
to the face by small bone col- 
lar buttons so that the hands could be moved 
to indicate the time desired. Points showing 
the half hour and quarter hour were fixed; 
and then each quarter hour was divided into 
three ‘‘five-minute’’ spaces. A talk about 
the many uses now made of clocks and watches 
helped to impress the value of their invention 
and the great importance of knowing how to 
use them. 

When this series of lessons was nearly com- 
pleted, the class was asked to select one of the 
general exercises for the school. They at 
once decided that the ‘‘Ways of Measuring 
Time’’ was the most interesting thing they 
could tell about. As this exercise could oc- 
cupy but half an hour, it was necessary to 
select the best things to tell, and agree upon 
the order in which they should be told, and 
the best way of telling them. Many of the 
children chose the part they wanted to tell 
about, while others were asked by the teacher 
to take the part best suited to their ability. 
It was then decided to show the models of the 
things that had been made, as a help in tell- 
ing about them. Then followed some very 
vital oral composition when each child told 
what he would say in making his part of the 
story understood by the school. If one pupil 
made his part too long or failed to make his 
meaning clear, others voluntarily suggested 
changes to better the expression. Thus the 
exercise grew into a somewhat definite form, 
which the teacher noted for reference in case 
of need. But few of the children seemed to 
make conscious effort to memorize what they 
wanted ‘to say, and when a satisfactory word- 
ing had been worked out it was usually given 
with little variation. The children remem- 
bered the order in which their parts came, 
and they told the story in a connected, intelli- 
gent manner without prompting or delay; the 
teacher’s part was to accompany the children 
in the songs. The exercise in its final form 
was given early in March, as follows: 

1 

We began the New Year of 1915 on the first 
day of January. This year is now two months 
and four days old. 


y 
circles of heavy manila paper, 
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2 
The first month of the year was January, 
and it had thirty-one days. The second month 
was February. It had only twenty-eight days; 
February is the shortest month of the year, 
and the last month of Winter. This month 
of our story is March. 
3 
We have four seasons in the year. They 
are Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. March 
is the first month of Spring. 
(Song, ‘‘Welcome to Spring,’’ from ‘‘Songs 
of a Little Child’s Day.’’ By Emilie Poulsson 
and Eleanor Smith. ) 


Welcome the merry time of spring, 
March, April, May; 
March so breezy, April show’ry, 
Lovely May so fair and flow’ry; 
Welcome the merry time of spring 
Winter’s away. 
4 
The days are short in winter and long in 
summer. We measure a day by the time from 
sunrise to sunset. The sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. 
5 
(Concert recitation, pointing in directions 
named. ) 
Over there the sun gets up and marches all the day, 
At noon he stands above my head, at night he goes 
uway. 
—“Songs for Little Children.’ Part 2. 
Smith. 


By Eleanor 


6 
The sun is not a-bed when I 
At night upon my pillow lie; 
Still round the earth his way he takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


7 

Long, long ago people had no clocks to 
measure the time; so they watched the sun 
in the sky to tell how much of the day was 
gone. 

8 

By and by people began to notice the 
shadows. They saw that the shadow of a 
tree or a post changed as the sun moved in 
thesky. The shadows changed the same way 
every day. 

) 

We have been watching our shadows. In 
the morning they are long and fall to the 
west. At noon they are much shorter and 
fall to the north. At night they are long 
again and fall to the east. 

10 

After a while someone thought of a way to 
make a shadow-clock—a sun-dial—to measure 
time by. We have seen pictures of sun-dials. 
Sometimes they were on the ground, and 
sometimes on the sides of buildings. 

11 

(Showing sun-dial. ) 

We made this sun-dial in our schoolroom. 
We pulled down all the shades, and had a 
candle for the sun. We drew these lines to 
show where the shadow of this upright piece 
fell at morning, noon, and night. We drew 
these other lines to divide the half day into 
smaller parts. When the shadow moved over 
one space we called it an hour. 

12 
MY SHADOW 


| have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can 


see; 

He is very, very like me, from the heels up to the 
head, 

And J see him jump before me, when I jump into my 
bed. ; 

13 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 
grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very 
slow; 


For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an: india-rub- 
ber ball, 
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And he sometimes gets so little that taere’s none of 
him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way: 
He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you ‘a 
see, 
I’d think shame to stick to nursie, as that shadow 
sticks to me. 
15 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup: 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-heag, 
liad stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in 


bed. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 


16 

(Showing candle. ) 

On cloudy days we cannot see shadows, » 
the sun-dial could be used only when the sun 
was shining. King Alfred fixed a candle » 
that he could measure time by it. He could 
use this on cloudy days and nights. We 
fixed this candle. It burns through one of 
these spaces in an hour. 

17 ' 

After awhile somebody made a sand-glass 
to measure time. When the sand is all in one 
glass you turn it over and the sand runs into 
the other glass in three minutes. Some sand- 
glasses are much larger and run one hour. 

18 

(Showing sand-glass. ) 

My father and I made this sand-glass. We 
took two empty paste-bottles and glued the 
covers together and made a little hole through 
both of them. Then we put some fine dry 
sand into one bottle, and screwed both bottles 
intothe covers. Thesand runs from one bottle 
to the other in four minutes. My father and 
I timed it by his watch. 

19 

(Showing water-clock. ) 

Instead of the sand-clock, people sometimes 
made a water-clock to measure the time. We 
fixed this water-clock. The water drops from 
this little tube and lowers the water in the 
bottle through one of the spaces in one hour. 
This. is called a clep-sy-dra. That means, 
‘‘The water steals away.”’ 

20 
~The Indians had a funny way of keeping 
time by putting sticks into a bundle. Each 
stick was for one day. Sometimes they made 
a scratch or a notch for each day on a stick, 
oratree. They called one day a sun, and one 
month a moon. 
21 

After a long, long time people learned to 
make clocks. They used pendulums and 
weights and wheels and springs. They fixed 
two hands so that they move around a dial 
and point out the time. The short hand tells 
the hour and the long hand tells the minute. 
(Song, ‘Tick, Tock,’ from ‘Children’s 
Songs. ’’) 

Tick, tock, tick, tock —clocks are saying, 
Tick, tock, tick, tock—all strike eight; 
Breakfast over, run and frolic, 
Then comes school. and don’t be late. 
Tick, tock, tick, tock—clocks are sd4ying, . 


Tick, tock, tick, tock—all strike one; 
- (Continued on page 70) 
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Chickadee’s New Year’s Call 





, , home, and hundreds of other 
pleasant homes in the city, 
that the Carter family were 
LW D going to live far out in the 
country. ‘‘It isa little, very old house that 
your father has taken,’’ Mrs. Carter told the 
children as they left the trolley car and started 
to walk through the woods, ‘‘but we were 
fortunate to find a vacant one. We’ll play we 
are pioneers.” 

The snow was deep, but a plow had been 
through, and the path between the tall pines 
was good. Soon they left the woods and en- 
tered a sloping apple orchard whose trees 
showed many broken and decayed branches. 
Paul stopped and looked about. ‘‘Father and 
I will raise apples,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Carter thought the trees did not look 
very promising. ‘‘At least you can havea 
garden,”’ she suggested. 

Paul’s sister, Eleanor, ran ahead. Not 
quite at the top of the hill nestled the gray 
low-roofed house. The outer door opened into 
awide, attractive living-room, with old dark 


ae 
au 





We " 
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beams and newly papered walls. A fire 
glowed in the open fireplace. 
“We'll pop corn!’’ cried Eleanor. ‘Oh, it 


would be fun living here, if we weren’t so 
far away from everybody.”’ 

It was fun for a few days, with the sliding, 
and playing in the woods, but when New 
Year’s morning dawned the snow was falling 
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BY LYLE WARD SANDERSON 





thickly. 
close to the window. 
year,’’ said Eleanor mournfully, ‘‘but we’ll 
not have even a ¢caller today.”’ 

In the afternoon the little girl, still at the 
window, suddenly gave a cry of delight. ‘‘Oh, 
come, Mother, Paul, do see this cute little 
bird!’’ 

‘‘Where? where?’’ cried Paul. ‘‘Oh, on 
the willow! I thought all the birds went south 
for the winter. See his little black cap! He’s 
coming nearer. I wish | knew what his name 
was!’’ 

Just then the little bird flew to a near-by 
apple tree, and in a clear, musical voice utter- 
ed his name as plainly as possible, ‘‘Chicka- 
dee-dee-dee.’’ 

“Why, it’s a chickadee,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Carter; ‘‘he has just introduced himself most 
politely. He has come to call on Eleanor.’”’ 

“Oh, Mother, a New Year’s caller!’ ex- 
claimed Eleanor, as she danced around the 
room, 

Again the little bird flew nearer, and now 
the children could see the little black bib be- 
neath his chin and the white edgings of his 
gray wings and tail. They also observed that 
he had a gray back, and that underneath he 
was white with a buff tinge on the sides. His 
bead-like eyes were black and sharp. Such an 
energetic little fellow as he was, never still 
fora minute. Merrily he flew from twig to 
branch, and dug his little black bill into the 
bark. Then suddenly he swung himself under- 


Two sober little faces were pressed 
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Outlines of the Chickadee for Tracing and Coloring 
Sore: ‘Color ed plates of the c ‘hic kadee may be obtained from the publishers of Normal lostructor- Primary Plans at the rate of 


13 for 25 cents, 





No less than 13 sold. 





‘We had a party last 





neath a twig, and gleefully stood straight upon 
his head while he pecked sharply at the bark. 
‘‘He’s an acrobat,’’ cried Paul in great ad- 
miration. 

The children became so absorbed in watch- 
ing him that they hardly noticed when some- 
one knocked at the side door. 
opened it, and was surprised to see a little 
dark-eyed old lady standing there. ‘‘I am 
Miss Perkins, a neighbor of yours,’’ she said 
as she entered. ‘‘My nephew was breaking 
out the roads, so I followed along behind the 
plow. Inever could bear to stay in the house 
all day, even if it does storm.’’ 

‘‘And we are glad you are so brave! 
make our {second New Year’s caller,’ 
Mrs. Carter. 

‘‘Here’s the other one still on the tree,’’ 
added Paul from the window. 

Miss Perkins crossed the room with such a 
quick, light step that she made Mrs. Carter 
think of a bird. ‘‘Why, that’s my little 
Blackeap!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t he a jolly 
little fellow? He stays here all winter.’’ 

‘*He’s eating little bits of bark, he is so 
hungry,’’ explained Paul. ‘‘ Will he hurt our 
apple trees? Should | drive him away?’’ 

“Oh, no, he is not eating bark,’’ said Miss 
Perkins; ‘‘he is really doing a very great ser- 
vice to your apple trees. See him peck into 
that twig. Those are probably the eggs of 
the canker-worm that he is getting. He eats 
thousands of them in the winter. Or, maybe, 
they are the eggs of plant lice, insects that 
suck the sap and injure fruit trees. Chicka- 
dee is so little that he can get at them better 
than the larger birds.’’ 

‘*You must ask Chickadee to stay and help 
you take care of your trees, Paul,’’ said 
Kleanor. 

‘*Perhaps I can tell you how to get him to 
stay, or at least call on you every day,’’ of- 
fered Miss Perkins. ‘‘I have lived here in 
the woods so long that I have made neighbors 
of the birds. If you have any suet, or meat 
fat, just put out a piece and Blackeap will 
show his appreciation. ”’ 

Mrs. Carter hurried into the kitchen and 
returned with some suet; then, from the door- 
way, Miss Perkins told Paul just how to bind it 
with string firmly toa branch of the tree. In 
a very short time Chickadee’s bright eyes had 
spied the feast. How he did peck at it! 
‘*Chickadee-dee-dee, ’’ he sang loudly. ‘‘Chick- 
a-dee, Chick-a-dee, Chick-a-dee-dee!’’ 

Soon his joyful call was heard by two plump 
little brothers who came flying through the 
orchard. ‘‘Day-day-day,’’ they answered 
happily. When the first newcomer approached 
the suet Chickadee politely flew to another 
tree and left the treat for him. After feast- 
ing a little the second bird in turn gave his 
place to the third one. 

‘‘Chickadees have very good manners, 
said little Miss Perkins. ‘‘They will tell their 
friends about this feast, and all will come and 
repay you for it by destroying the grubs that 
would have done much harm to your trees,’”’ 


(Continued ob paye 75) 
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“Brrerrrerr, erowled a bie voice Inside. 

“Ow! letme bel” velled frightened little 
Spot, and he skurried for home as fast as his 
four legs could carry him and lost Purr’s cane 
on the way. 

“Tsee that vouwre a naughty little kitten,’ 
barked Mr. Bie Dog, and he chased Spot until 
he caught up with hin and bit the tip off Spot's 
left ear. 

So Spot had to stay in bed a whole week on 
account of his sore ear. And he had to buy a 
new cane for Purr, which took all the pennies 
out of his pig-bank that a kind litthe boy had 
giver hin for a birthday present when he was 
a month old. 
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Three Little Kittens 
By Adelina N. Sm‘th 


yt Ay 


OTHER White Cat and her little kittens 

Mew, Purr and Spot lived in the red house 
at Number Ten Mouse Trap Street in Whisker: 
ville. 

“Supper is ready!” said Mother White Cat. 
“Put on your bibs.” 

Mew and Purr took their bibs and pushed 
them under their chins, but Spot threw his on 
the floor, and rushed in front of his mother as 
she was coming with the bread plate, then 
climbed into his chair and began to play with 
his milk bowl and to drum on the table with 
his paws. “Hil dT beat you two,’ he called to 
Mew and Purr, 

“Clippitv-pat!? His mother gently took him 
from the table. Spot knew what that meant, 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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—_ publishers of The Normal Instructor heartily endorse this 
an, which puts a STANDARD UNDERWOOD ; 
PYPEWRITER within the reach of every " 
teacher and vouches for the 

authenticity of this 

advertisement and 

for the reliability of 

the Typewriter 

Emporium. 


You 
Can Get an 
Underwood 


FREE 


"Tort oupon opposite 
will bring youintor- 
mation on how you 

can get a Standard 
Underwood Typewriter 
Absolutely Free. No 
canvassing, no solicit- 
ing. Mail coupon and 
take your choice ot 
these two special offers 
to teachers: 

First— 

Get a Standard Under- 

wood Typewriter Free. 


Second— 

Renta Standard Under- 
wood Typewriter and 
apply rental on pur- 
chase price if youdecide 
to buy later on. We 
guarantee our prices to 
be less than manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send 
coupon today. 


Fresh From 
the Mails: 


Lambethwil, Ark., Dee, 16, 1915 
I received the Underwood No, 4 
very much surprised at its fine appe 
and good working quality, CLYDEJ 


Advance, Mo., Dee. 14th, 1915 
We received the Underwood Typewriter y 
today, and it " es it mild that we are 
delighted with UN. McKEARL 
Cape Vincent, N. Y., Dee. 13, 1915 
I_ received the Underwood ‘Typewriter Yr tion 
O.K., and it works fine in every x ‘| 7 ct. 
Cc. ARDY’ 
Sibley, Iowa, Dee, 15th, 1915. 
Received the Underwood No. 5, and I am oOo wl 
thoroughly pleased with the mac — It is 


the best typewriter | have ever us 
PA 


UL 4 ‘POLEN 


Tipton, Okla., Dee. 13th, 1915, Every Machine 


I am very well pleased with the Under- 
wood No, 4 that you sent me, 
J. W. WHITT 


Paxinos, Pa,, Dec. 








I received the typewriter yesterday and 
am more than pleased with it. If 1 had —and thousands of 
known that Il could have gotten such a be a M 
vain of you, 1 would have ordered muc others throughout America 


sooner. EMERY SMI © Say the same. 








(Teachers 
» UNDERWOODS 


» AtLess Than 1/2 Manufacturer's Price 
10 Days’ Free Trial 


R Applying Rent VERY teacher in America should take 
ent 
Oo 


on Purchase Price advantage of this Supreme Opportunity 
to get a Genuine Underwood Typewriter 





R - ; 
For Cash oron © 2 Less Than Yq Manufacturer's Prices. Re- 
Buy Easy Payments member, you need not buy at once, but 


rent an Underwood, then if you decide to 
purchase it the rental you have paid will be applied on purchase price. 


No Payments During July and August 


Let us send you a Genuine Underwood Typewriter on 10 Days’ Free Trial. If you are not thoroughly pleased with it, 
send it back at our expense—in no way will you be obligated. Should you decide to keep it, you may rent it, then— 
remember this—should you finally decide that you want to own it, every cent of the rental you have paid for six months 
will be applied on the purchase price. Nor do we stop here—during the vacation months of July and August we will 
not ask nor expect you to make any payments of any kind to us. 


Makes Your Work Easier— Make Extra Money 


An Underwood Typewriter will serve the dual purpose of making your school work easier while, at the same time, 
opening an avenue to Hxtva Money. You can make 10c to 20c a page typing manuscript for others, and if you have 
literary inclination you appreciate the fact that publishers pay scant heed to long-hand manuscript. In this connec- 
tion, we might point out that never has there been such a demand for scholarly articles, short stories and photoplay 
scenarios as there is today. Almost daily some incident occurs in your school room that could be worked into 

a human-interest story or photoplay. We appreciate your time is doubtless limited, but the time an Underwood 

will save youin your regular work may be profitably employed in the short story, photoplay field or otherwise. 


Thousands of Teachers Our Responsibility 


are now using Underwoods that they rented or bought from us. 
Because of the growing demand for Underwoods among edu- Designated Depositary of the United States | 
cators we make this extraordinary offer in the VORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, This adver- The National Bank of the Republic 
tisement appears in no other publication—it is for Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus, 1,000,000 
John A. Lynch, President 
Pa roman. ves a4 sident 
° . cHinney, Cashier 
The Largest Independent Chicas: Donweicie: Wy 3948 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Typewriter Dealers We take pleasure in saying that the 


. Typewriter Emporium, of whichMr.E.W.S. Shipman 
in the World is President and General Manager, has done 
business with us for many years, and is one 
‘ of our most valued customers, 
and you will be glad you took ad- Mr, Shipman founded the businees almost 
vantage of it. Read the bank letter Pooper ie ye ago, and as a result 
RAD : apie of his efficient and progressive management, 
opposite read what others say and it hae grown until it ie today one of the 
while the thought is uppermost in largest of its kind in Chicago. 
your mind— The Company has ample resources at its 
command, All our transactions with it have 
been entirely satisfactory, and our 


Send Coupon are ee eee ae 


R. M. MCKINNEY, 


for Full Information oa penne 


teachers solely. It is a special offer direct from 











It will bring you descriptive literature, samples of The R. G. Dun and Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies 
Underwood typewriting, a full explanation of our Special each give the Typewriter Emporium a rating 
Offer to Teachers. Don’t let this opportunity pass by without up to $75,000 with highest standing 
at least knowing more about it. ‘To sign and mail the coupon in no 
way obligates you to either rent or buy. Sam ese s ees ee aes oes 8 ee 2 oe 8 
We ask you to send it for the sole purpose of enabling us to tell you all 
about the Underwood Typewriter and our Special Offer to ‘Teachers. All information Typewriter Emporium, 36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


will be sent by mail—no solicitors, Without expense or obliga.ion to me you may tell me all 
about your Special Underwood Offer to Teachers. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM ii 


Established 1892 Address —___ 


‘Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 





Town____ 
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The Selection of Club Activities 


RY ANNA MAY SIMCOX 


THE. THIRD IN A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES ON THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB MOVEMENT 


E) N THE selection of Club ac- 
tivities for her pupils the 
. teacher must be guided largely 
by local conditions. What 
would constitute an ideal Club 
line in one community would 
not be applicable to another. There are cer- 
tain Clubs such as the Corn Club and the Gar- 
den and Canning Club which can be utilized to 
advantage in nearly all sections of the country, 
while other Clubs have been organized to 
meet conditions in one or a few states, and 
in some instances, in a few localities only. 
Care should be taken to select Club lines of 
natural interest to the boys and girls and 
those which lead directly from school to 
home, inspiration and direction being fur- 
nished by the teacher, the demonstration con- 
ducted under the guidance of the parents, and 
the responsibility for the Club activity being 
placed squarely upon the 





exceeding the value of the finished product is 
not conducive to the business development of 
the boy. It is far better to emphasize by 
concrete illustration the profits that can be 
secured from an acre by good business man- 
agement. The adult farmer of the community 
‘would ridicule increased corn production at a 
financial loss, and the younger generation is 
no less keen in this discernment. 
Occasionally one finds a local Corn Club in 
which the girls of the community are given 
active membership, and in a few instances 
these girl Corn Club members have achieved 
some notable results. The open field however 
is not the sphere in which girls are destined 
to carry on their life work and some other 
activity should be selected for them. The 
Girl’s Garden and Canning Club, with toma- 
toes as the main crop, offers opportunities 
fully as great in the carrying out of the Club 





shoulders of the member. The 
purpose of the Club is largely 
defeated if it does not enable 
the member to become more 
interested in his home life and 
the activities which he will 











doubtless pursue after leaving 


GMA ten 
school. A great deal is being Mine v9 on 
written these days of the mi- “Pad ut oe 


gration of rural young people 
to the cities, and the teacher 
would do well to bear this in 
mind in determining the Club 
activities of her pupils. The 
selection of a suitable Club 
enterprise will assist materi- 
ally in bringing home to the 
pupils the advantages of rural 
living, both from a financial 
standpoint and that of health 
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and pleasure. 

Of the dozen or more Clubs 
which have been organized in 
this movement, the oldest and 
perhaps the best known is the 
Boys’ Corn Club, first organ- 
ized as a nation-wide movement in 1908. 
Planted in the fertile soi! of the youthful 
mind, the idea grew rapidly, until at the pres- 
ent time there are Boys’ Corn Clubs in every 
corn growing section. Fortunately for the 
movement, those in charge of the work real- 
ized the importance of making it a business 
proposition rather than a mere contest in 
corn production. By placing the work upon 
an economic basis the fact was driven home 
to the boys that farming rightly conducted 
could be made much more profitable than is 
ordinarily the case, and a concrete example 
was set before the parents which has been 
worth thousands of dollars to the agriculture 
of this country. It is doubtful whether a 
great deal of good is accomplished in con- 
tests where production is given too greata 
weight. To encourage a boy to produce a 
hundred bushels of corn on his acre at a cost 














to have a local demonstration by the State 
agent or his assistants, to explain the vagaries 
of the canning game. The Mother-Daughter 
Canning Clubs, wherein the mother and daugh- 
ter form a team in competition with other 
similar teams of the community are proving of 
exceptional value in promoting the Club idea, 
Girls’ Sewing Clubs are now organized in 4 
number of the states, with an especially pre- 
pared system of follow-up instruction for the 
benefit of the members. It is frequently pos- 
sible to correlate work of these two Clubs, 
the members of the Sewing Club turning 
their efforts toward the making of caps, 
aprons, towels, etc., for use in the Canning 
Club work. The Bread Club and the Cooking 
Club work are likewise attracting consider- 
able attention, and are doing a spendid work 
in preparing girls of eighteen years and 
younger for the business of home-making. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Potato 
Club work, based on a one- 
eighth acre plat, is a splendid 
vehicle for the promotion of 
the Club idea, and some excep- 
tionally fine work is being 
done, especially in the irri- 
gated sections of the west. 
Sugar Beet Cluhs are likewise 
available to the teachers of this 
same territory. 
One of the newer things in 
connection with the Club 
‘movement is the Farm and 
Home Handicraft Club which 
plans especially to interest the 
members during the winter 
months when out-of-door work 
is infpossible. Give a boy a 
hammer and a saw, supple- 
ment this with the proper su- 
- pervision and instruction, and 
watch him develop. Teach 
him during the winter months 











A Minnesota Canning Team Conducting a Public Canning Demonstration at a State Fair 


Under the Direction of a Club Leader 


idea, and is more in keeping with the part 
they are to play in the future. This work, 
based on a one-tenth acre plat, furnishes a 
splendid business basis around which to build 
the Club activities. Proper attention to mar- 
keting the fresh products while prices are 
high, and to canning during the height of the 
season, makes it possible for a girl to secure 
a net profit which rivals that of her Corn Club 
brother. Her interest is centered in the gar- 
den during the early growing season when 
everyone longs to be out-of-doors, and is 
transferred to the kitchen, her future domain, 
later in the year when the surplus products 
of her garden plat are put through the can- 
ning process. Definite instruction on the 


cold-pack method of canning, recognized by 
the Department of Agriculture as being based 
upon correct principles, is furnished at the 
proper time, and quite frequently it is possible 


to build his seed-corn testing- 
box and other paraphernalia 
which he will use in the Club 
lines of the spring and summer, Show him 
how important financially it is to keep things 
about the farm in good repair, and then assist 
him in studying out the methods of doing 
this. Instructional material will of course be 
sent him by the State agent. 

Frequently the local leader makes the mis- 
take of selecting too many Club lines for her 
charges, with the result that her efforts are 
so widely scattered that nothing tangible in 
the way of results can be found at the close 
of the season’s work. It is much greater 
value both to the pupil and to the school to 
carry one or two lines through to a successful 
conclusion than it is to adopt so many Club 
lines that both the leader and the members 
become discouraged. The best results are 
often secured when one Club is adopted for 
the boys, one for the girls, and possibly 4 
Handicraft Club for the winter months. 
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A Study of Hawthorne’s “Great Stone Face” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


BY EFFIE G. BELDEN 


“The Great Stone Face,’’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne, is required by 


many State Courses of Study, and it 1s used extensively as supplementary reading and in litera- 


ture study by teachers of grades and rural schools. 


We therefore offer this splendidly arranged 


and carefully prepared study of the famous story with the confident belief that it will be found very 
helpful to a large number of teachers. For the benefit of those teachers who would like to obtain 
the complete story of “The Great Stone Face’’ in an inexpensive edition we suggest Number 20 
inthe Instructor Literature Series. (Price 5 cts.) The story is often contained in school readers. 


PARAGRAPH DIVISIONS 


Paragraph 1. One afternoon, when the sun ......... 
a If. And what was the Great Stone Face? 


se 111. EKmbosomed amongst a family ......... 
ws lV. The Great Stone Face, then, ......... 
ne V. It was a happy lot for children ......... 


VI. As we began with saying, ......... 
Vil. And Ernest never forgot the story 
VIII. About this time there went a rumor 
1X. As I have said above, it had ......... 
X. In due time the mansion was ......... 
XL A’ carriayve, drawn by four’ horses, 
X11. And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, 
X11. But Ernest turned sadly ........ 
XIV. The years went on, and Ernest 
XV. By this time poor Mr. Gathergo!d 
iy XVI. It so happened that a native-born 
Y XVII. On the day of the great festival 
XVIII. And then all three of the speakers 
XIX. ‘‘The general! The general !’’......... 
Ks XX. The mists had congregated about 
ce XXI. More years sped swiftly ......... 
XXII. When the people’s minds had had 
XXIII. While his friends were doing 


“s XXIV. The cavalcade came prancing 
5 XXV. All this while the people were 
x XXVI. Now, it must be owned that, 


XXVIIL. But Ernest turned away, ......... 
XXVIII. The years hurried onward,......... 
XXIX. While Ernest had been growing 
XXX. The effect was no less high ......... 


ss XXXI. The songs of this poet found 
re XXXII. Now it happened that the poet 
4 XXXII. The poet sat down ......... 

se XXXIV. As Ernest listened to the poet, 
ae XXXV. At the hour of sunset ......... 

As XXXVI. Ernest began to speak, giving 


XXXVII. At that moment, in sympathy 
XXXVIIL But Ernest, having finished 


STUDY OF THE TEXT 

Paragraph I. What is the use of this 
paragraph ? 

Paragraph II. Notice that this paragraph 
consists of only one sentence. Does this con- 
tribute weakness or strength to the composi- 
tion? As you read on, determine how many 
paragraphs are required fully to complete 
the thought suggested in this. 

Paragraph III. Spell and define: em- 
bosomed, spacious, difficult, congregated, 
populous, cunning, modes, familiarity, dis- 
tinguishing, phenomenon. 

What is the topic sentence’? . How is it de- 
veloped into a paragraph? Read the sentence 
which connects this paragraph with Para- 
graph II. In which part of the paragraph do 
you find it?) Is such a method of relating 
paragraphs common? Does it add to or de- 
tract from the strength? Do you like the in- 
troduction or would you prefer to have the 
author begin with this paragraph’ Why? 

Paragraph IV. Spell and define: majestic, 
perpendicular, immense, precisely, counte- 
nance, enormous, Titan, sculptured, preci- 
pice, spectator, approached, gigantic, visage, 
discern, ponderous, chaotic, original, intact. 

To which of the preceding paragraphs is 
this one most closely related? Which sen- 
tence shows the relation? How does the 


construction of this paragraph differ from 
that of Paragraph HI? Why does the author 
vary his construction? What do we mean by 
2 “‘transition sentence’’ or a ‘‘transition 
word ?”’ 


What is the transitidn word in the 


first sentence? What do you think of the 
term ‘‘majestic playfulness?’’ Select all the 
words in the paragraph which in any way 
express the size of the Great Stone Face. 
Are the actions of approach and retreat as 
expressed in the last two sentences natural ? 
Are the effects as described natural ? 

aragraph V. Spell and define: fertility, 
benign, aspect, infusing. 

Why was it a ‘‘happy lot’’ for children to 
see the Great Stone Face constantly? Are 
people much influenced by what they see? 
What feeling for the Great Stone Face is 
shown in the last sentence? 

Paragraph VI. Spell and define: prophecy, 
formerly, forefathers, affirmed, purport, des- 
tined, ardor, cherished, enduring, concluded. 

To what does the first sentence relate this 
paragraph? What is the transition clause? 
What does the word ‘‘gazing’’ imply that 
the word “‘looking’’ would not? As the 
story progresses see if you can find any 
reason for the author’s choice of a name for 
the boy. How many people and things are 
mentioned as having’ repeated this old 
prophecy? Select the words which convey 
the idea of telling. 
like the variation made by the use of these 
different words? Why did those who had 
‘seen the world’’ lose faith in the prophecy ? 
Which were the happier, those who had faith 
or those who had lost it? Does the rule hold 
good in other things in life or not? What 
do you think of Ernest’s mother % 

Paragraph VII. Spell and define: assist- 
ing, pensive, unobtrusive, save, responsive, 
veneration, affirm, confiding, simplicity. 

What word in the first sentence suggests 
the passage of time? In the second? How 
many sentences are devoted to Ernest’s child- 
hood? To his boyhood? Do they tell much 
about him? Try to give a brief review of 
your life (or the life of a playmate) in two 
sentences. Compare your work with this. 
Have you told as much? Have you told it as 
well? What is the difference between ‘‘in- 
telligence’’ and ‘‘knowledge ?’’ Which would 
he gain in school? How could he become 
intelligent by watching the Great Stone Face ? 

Paragraph VIII. Spell and define: rumor, 
migrated, shrewd, inscrutable, faculty, ac- 
cumulation, tribute, effulgence, commodity, 
fable, sterling, thither, architect. 

To what does ‘‘about this time’’ refer? 
(Notice that all times mentioned are in refer- 
ence to the life of Ernest, and determine 
what his age must have been from what has 
gone before.) What do you think of the 
author’s choice of a name for his new char- 
acter? Why ‘‘bulky-bottomed’’ ships? What 
figure of speech is carried out throughou 





Do you or do you not: 


sentences 5-7? What figure of speech in 
sentence 9? Do you know the story of Midas? 
If not, look it up. What do you think of Mr. 
Gathergold’s waiting for such immense riches 
before going back to the valley? Does it or 
does it not show a great love for home and 
its associations? What glimpse of his char- 
acter does the last sentence add? 

aragraph IX. Spell and define: simili- 
tude, edifice, enchantment, site, exterior, 
humbler, transmutation, portico, pillars, 
lofty, studded, variegated, respectively, me- 
dium, interior, semblance, gorgeous, inured. 

To which part of Paragraph VIII does the 
first sentence refer? What effect does the 
repetition of the rumor have? What figure 
of speech do you find in the second sentence ? 
(lrony.) In the third? Notice the hyper- 
bolic description of Mr. Gathergold’s house, 

aragraph X. Spell and define: uphol- 
sterers, harbingers, manifest, beneficence, 
assume, benignant. 

What are the transition words in the first 
sentence? What is Ernest’s idea of the char- 
acter of the man who should resemble the 
Great Stone Face? Where did he get his 
ideal? What words describe Ernest’s atti- 
tude of mind? 

Paragraph XI. Spell and define: physiog- 
nomy, innumerable, forcibly. 

Compare the description of the face here 
given with that given in Paragraph IV. 
What do you think of the judgment of the 
people? Why did they not see the difference ? 
Is the author a good student of human nature ? 

Paragraph XII. Spell and define: per- 
plexed, actually, stragglers, doleful, pit- 
eously, beseeching, bellowed. 

How does Mr. Gathergold’s action compare 
with what you would expect of the Great 
Stone Face? Why is the word ‘‘bellowed’’ 
expressive when used here? 

aragraph XIII. Spell and define: sordid, 
impressed, 

Notice the contrast between Ernest and 
the multitude. Can you explain it? 

Paragraph XIV. Spell and define: ceased, 
meditate, folly, sentiment, sympathies, 
thence, moulded, defaced, communed, coun- 
terpart. 

What do you notice about the length of the 
first two sentences? How do they compare 
with most of the sentences used by the 
author? Are they forceful or not? What 
conclusion, then, do you draw in regard to 
composition? What do these two sentences 
express? Does this paragraph add anything 
to your knowledge of Ernest’s character? 
Explain sentence 6. 

Paragraph XV. Spell and define: exist- 
ence, conceded, resemblance, ignoble, con- 
signed, decease, accommodation, discredited. 

To what does ‘‘by this time’’ refer? Com- 
pare sentence 2 with sentence 2 in Para- 
graph IX. Compare sentence 4 with sentence 
6 in Paragraph 1X. What figure of speech 
do these comparisons make? (Irony. ) 

Paragraph XVI. Spell and define: illus- 
trious, infirm, turmoil, clangor, repose, re- 
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nowned, enthusiastically, affirmed, aide-de- 
camp, testify, aforesaid, 

Does this paragraph relate in any direct 
way to anything preceding it? What effect 
does this abrupt beginning have? What do 
you think of the soldier’s motive for return- 
ing to the valley? Is it more or less worthy 
than that of Mr. Gathergold? What do you 
think of sentence 62. What does sentence 7 
tell you of their ability to judge? 

Paragraph XVII. Spell and define: sylvan, 
vista, afforded, relic, verdant, laurel, pro- 
fusely, surmounted, 

What is your idea of the description of the 
banquet? What significance has the laurel 
in the arch over the general’s chair? What 
figure of speech in the latter part of sen- 
tence 5? What is meant by ‘‘cutting a 
caper ?’’ 

Paragraph XVIII. Spell and define: re- 
verberating, habitual, contented. 

What trait or traits does this paragraph 
add to Ernest’s character? 

Paragraph XIX. Spell and define: epau- 
lets, energy. 

Compare the face of the general with that 
of Mr. Gathergold. Which was the nobler? 
Compare Ernest’s first disappointment with 
his second. Which was the more deeply felt? 

Paragraph XX. Spell and define: awful, 
vesture, radiance, diffused, marvelous. 

Write in your own words the description 
given in the first sentence, What effect has 
the sight of the face on Ernest? Do you 
begin to see why the author chose this name 
for him? 

Paragraph XXI. Spell and define: tran- 
quilly, imperceptible, imbibed, humble, in- 
voluntarily, manifestations, wrought, audi- 
tors, inevitably. 

What is the topic of this paragraph? What 
figure of speech in sentence 6? Do you or 
do you not consider it a good figure? Why? 
What additions have been made to Ernest’s 
character? Do you think it is natural that 
he should have become a preacher? Why? 
Just what do you think is meant here by 
‘‘preacher?’’ In how many ways did he 
preach ? 

Paragraph XXII. Spell and define: trucu- 
lent, eminent, eloquent, obscure, potentates. 

What trait of human nature is shown in 
sentence 1? Do you see any significance in 
the fact that only one sentence is devoted to 
General Blood-and-Thunder? What trait of 
human nature is shown in sentence 2? How 
can a man’s tongue be mightier than riches 
or a soldier’s weapons? Explain the ‘‘il- 
luminated fog’’ mentioned. Explain sen- 
tence 6. When did people begin to notice his 
resemblance to the Great Stone Face? Why? 
Discuss the word ‘‘phiz.’’ Is it a good word? 
What is meant by a colloquial expression ? 

Paragraph XXIII. Spell and define: caval- 
cade, buoyantly. 

Why did Old Stony Phiz make this particu- 
lar journey? What figure of speech in sen- 
tence 2? Are the preparations natural? 
What effect does the length of the fourth 
sentence have? What things was Ernest able 
to believe? What does his manner of start- 
ing out indicate? 

Paragraph XXIV. Spell and define: dense, 
militia, spectacle, flaunting, mutual. 


How many classes of people are mentioned 
as being present? Is the selection represent- 
ative? Do you consider them well chosen ? 
What is the author’s idea in sentence 4? 
Write a description of the effect of the music. 

Paragraph XXV. Spell and define: en- 
thusiasm, contagious, gallant,  barouche, 
massive, 

What is the transition phrase? Does 
Ernest’s hope and faith grow greater or less 
each time? What effect has sentence 2? 
What is meant by ‘‘met its match ?’’ 

Paragraph XXVI. Spell and = define: 
glimpse, hewn, emulation, sublimity, ethe- 
rialized, granite, sought, caverns, vague, en- 
dowed, bluntly. 

What is the topic sentence? How is it 
developed? (By likeness and contrast.) 
Compare this face with that of Mr. Gather- 
gold and General Blood-and-Thunder. Which 
comes nearest the ideal? What figure of 
speech in sentence 5? What was lacking? 
Why did not others see this lack as plainly 
as Ernest? 

Paragraph XX VII. Spell and define: 
ancholy, despondent, vociferous. 

Compare Paragraph XIII, the latter part 
of Paragraph XIX and Paragraph XXVII. 
Give two reasons for Ernest’s being: more 
discouraged this time than ever before. (His 
increasing age and the reason given in the 
paragraph.) Why would it sadden a man of 
Ernest’s character to see a man who would 
not live up to his best? How does he receive 
comfort ? 

Paragraph XXVIII. Spell and define: rev- 
erend, sage, inscriptions, legends, tenor, ob- 
scure, converse, husbandman, philanthropist. 

How is the passage of time described? 
Compare with Paragraph VII, Paragraph 
XIV and Paragraph XXI. Why is each 
lapse of time expressed as going more swiftly 
than the one before? What figure of speech 
in sentence 2? What does sentence 3 do? 
(Sums up the two preceding sentences and 
adds force to the thought.) What is meant by 
‘‘tested by the tenor of a life?’’ What is 
the topic sentence for the rest of the para- 
graph? Is any principle of composition pre- 
viously discussed brought out here? How 
does Ernest’s fame compare with that of the 
three other characters already mentioned ? 
Which is the better kind of fame? Why? 

Paragraph XXIX. Spell and define: ro- 
mantic, bustle, din, ode, genius, endow- 
ments, summit, theme, celestial, emotions, 
assumed, interpret. 

What is the topic of this paragraph? What 
do you notice in common about all of these 
men? Where were they born? Where did 
they live? Which of them really loved his 
birthplace best? Prove your answer. Ex- 
plain sentence 7. To whom does ‘‘him’’ and 
‘this’? in sentence 10 refer? Paraphrase the 
last two sentences, 

Paragraph XXX. Spell and define: sordid, 
glorified, traits, spawned, contemptuous. 

What is the topic sentence ? 

Explain sentence 3. Explain sentence 4. 
To what does ‘‘as respects all things else’’ 
refer? What do you understand by the last 
sentence? 

Paragraph XXXI. Spell and define: cus- 
tomary, stanza, thrill. 


mel- 
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What is meant by ‘‘for such a length of 
time ?’’ Paraphrase the last sentence and tel 
which is stronger your paraphrase or the 
sentence as it stands. 

Paragraph XXXII. Spell and define: 
deemed, desirable, decline, alternately, me. 
thinks, hospitably. 3 

What is the transition sentence? How 
much does it include in its summary? Why 
should the poet more than many others care 
to meet Ernest? Does the word ‘‘carpet. 
bag’’ tell you anything of the time in which 
the author lived? Who was ‘‘the good old 
man?’’ What peculiar word does Ernest use 
in his reply? Is it correct? 

Paragraph XXXIII. Spell and define: jp. 
tercourse, gushed, imbued, agitated, pro. 
founder, attained, accorded, pavilion, remote, 

What is the topic sentence? What do 
‘‘wittiest’’ and ‘‘wisest’’ modify? What 
short sentence divides the paragraph into 
two parts? Does this give strength or weak- 
ness? What is the thought of each division 
of the paragraph? What figure of speech in 
sentence 5? Why were these two people so 
congenial ? 

Paragraph XXXIV. Spell and define: ful- 
filment, doom, typified, yonder, divine, cor: 
responded, realities, evident. 

Justify the use of ‘‘earnest’’ in sentence 7, 
What is meant by ‘‘his countenance fell?” 
What word could be used in place of ‘‘where- 
fore???’ Which do you prefer? Why do we 
find the dashes in sentence 15? What word 
would you probably use in place of ‘‘speak” 
in sentence 15? How many times does the 
poet break off abruptly in his speech? What 
effect does it give to his confession? Would 
it seem as real and heartfelt if said calmly? 
What old-fashioned expression do you find in 
sentence 24? Does this disappointment touch 
Ernest more or less than the others? What 
does the poet realize that the others did not? 

Paragraph XXXV. Spell and define: fre- 
quent, custom, discourse, assemblage, nook, 
precipice, tapestry, festoons, verdure, niche, 
spacious, spontaneously, genuine, obliquely. 

Has this paragraph any direct connection 
with those preceding it? What is the tran- 
sition sentence? What is referred to in it? 
How many paragraphs have you found to be 
introduced by reference to time? Describe 
this scene in your own words, having closed 
your book after reading it until you think 
that you can see it. 

Paragraph XXXVI. Spell and define: har- 
monized, draught, reverentially, hoary. 

What is the topic sentence? Why were 
his words not ‘‘mere breath?’’ Where does 
the author get his thought for sentence 4? 
What figure of speech there? What figure of 
speech in sentence 7? ‘ 

Paragraph XXXVII. Spell and define: 
impulse, aloft. 

What is the transition phrase? Are you 
surprised at the poet’s discovery? Why? 
Why had not the people seen it before? Turn 
back and read the prophecy. Was it wholly 
fulfilled? Prove your answer. 

Paragraph XXXVIII. What is your opinion 
of the closing paragraph? Does it contribute 
strength or weakness? How does it fit with 
‘rnest’s character as shown before? , Do you 
like the ending? 
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Advanced Language Lessons 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The proverbial stone that killed 
two birds has its duplicate in the following list. of 
sentences. These are definitely aimed at correlated 
composition, geography and at simple sentence analy- 
sis in the earlier sixth year work. The italicized words 
are words to be underscored by the teacher when writ- 
ing the sentences on the blackboard. 


SILK 
1. Silk is spun by caterpillars, 
2. Eggs are laid by the moth. 
3. They are deposited ow the mulberry leaf. 
4. In eight or ten days the young appear. 
5. Mulberry leaves are eaten by the little 
worm. 
6. The caterpillar stage lasts frum six to 
eight weeks. 
7. Its skin is cast four times. 
8. There are twelve segments in ifs body. 
9. There are sixteen legs. 
10. It eats rapidly. 

ll. It is placed in racks. 

12. A cocoon is spun. 

13. This will hatch in ubowt three weeks. 

M4. For silk the cocoons are placed in hot 
water, 

15. The pupa is thus killed. 

16. The gummy matter is softened. 

17. The cocoons are then unwound. 

18. The silk is reeled and then washed. 

19. It is wound on bobbins and assorted. 

20. Silk must be ‘‘thrown.”’ 

21. ‘‘Throwing’’ consists in spinning, twist- 
ing and reeling. 

22. Silk is woven on looms. 

23. In United States power looms are used. 
24. In Europe many hand looms are still 
found. 

25. Silk is produced in China, Japan, Italy, 
and France. 

26. It is manufactured in France, United 
States, Germany and Switzerland. 

Lessons— 

I. Use progressive form of verb in sentences 
1-2-5-10-11-12-14-17-18-19-22-25-26, as, in sen- 
tence 1, ‘‘are spinning,”’ etc. 

_ IL Write lists of nouns under proper head- 
Ing: Singular, Plural, Proper. 

IIT. Write lists of verbs; of phrases. 

IV. Combine— 

2 and 3. 12 and 15. 


— 


25 and 26. 
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17-18 and 19. 
20 and 21. 


5 and 10, 
14-15 and 16. 
22-23 and 24. 
V. Chanve sentences 1-2-4-5-7-8-13-14, start- 
ing with underscored words. 
VI. Analyze these sentences. 


6 and 7. 
8 and 9. 





RICE 
1. A warm climate is required for the pro- 
duction of rice. 
2. A moist svil is needed. 


. 


3. Warm river deltas and coastal plains are 
best suited for rice. 


(Continued on page 74) 






















THE SNOW MAN POSTER 


The background for this poster may be a strip of light’ bine 
oatmeal paper about 42 by 22 inches. The snow strip is about 
6 inches wide, with the upper edge torn instead of cut. The 
larger, black-haired child wears a gray coat, and hat with red 
trimming. The scarf, mitten and leggins are red. Add yel- 
low to the red to make it brighter. The smaller, fair-haired 
child has a white dress, a black and orange checked tam- 
o’-shanter with black edge, a black and orange striped scarf, a 
red coat, black mittens and gaiters. The shadows on the snow 
man are blue gray, the sticks in his arms are brown and his 
features and buttons are black to represent coal. The dog is 
white spotted with black. The sled is bright red with a brown 
rope. Keep all colors bright and outline heavily with pencil 
after painting. 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


The Broken Line 

WHE broken line is to represent 
broken surfaces, the rough- 
ness of ground, the suggest- 
iveness of grass, the irregu- 
larities of rock or the broken 
appearance of bark. In draw- 
ing there are two classes of lines, unaccented 
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Figure II 


and accented. The unaccented lines are di- 
vided into light, medium and heavy lines, as 
shown in A, B and ©, Figure |. The ae- 
cented lines are the graded, the emphasized 
and the broken, as shown in D, E and F, 
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Figure Ill 
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The graded line as in D has been the sub- 
The emphasized 
line is so called because it is emphasized by 
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the addition of other lines. 


as to give the effect of one line or direction. 
Important lines may be emphasized. The 
heavy lines, the graded lines and the broken 
lines are the lines that require the most study ; 
these three should be thoroughly learned. 





Figure VI 


Lines are the words of the drawing language. 
If they are not learned they cannot be used. 

The broken line belongs to the family of 
angular lines, and like the angular lines is 
more or less lawless in character. The graded 
line is easy to understand and can be learned 
by a plain and uniform course; but the broken 
line is suggestive and obeys no uniform rule 
by which it can be understood and acquired. 
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Figure VII 


The broken line is better understood through 
the idea it expresses. 

There is more individuality in the broken 
line than in the more regular lines, and con- 
sequently more variation. In fact there is 
so much variation that no two individuals 


It is two or more 
lines drawn closely together in such a manner 


use, or can use, the same broken line. Each 
draughtsman, no matter what his teaching, 
soon acquires a characteristic broken line of 
his own that is unlike all others, the same 
as he acquires an individual handwriting, 
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The broken line is a slow line; that is, it 
takes a much longer time to draw a picture 
with broken lines than with graded or un- 
accented lines. It is individual, interesting 
and picturesque. There is the least charac- 
ter in the unaccented lines and the most in 
the accented; hence these latter are more 
gradually acquired, and of these the broken 
line seems to be the last one to be learned. 


ie 


Broken Lee 


Figure IX 





The graded line is learned through the 
copy; not by imitating the letter but the 
spirit. It is impossible to imitate the broken 
line in detail and it should not be attempted; 
rather let the idea be the propelling force. 
For example, in suggesting grass as in Figure 
IX, the vertical elements of the line should 
predominate, and when the surface is horl- 
zontal, the horizontal element should pre- 
dominate, as in the road; and when the su!- 
face is oblique then the oblique lines should 
predominate, as in the bank; and this line 


should also show the texture of a surface a8 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Stories and Catch Words for Discipline 


They will give listless 
(| attention when required to 
listen to our excellent homilies 
? on the subject of Truthfulness, 
Kindness to Animals, Perseverance, ete., and 
recite creditably the memory gems on these 
subjects which we have provided for them; 
but, like beauty, the impression is only skin 
deep. 

But, however, if we tell them such stories 
as the ‘‘Boy Who Cried Wolf,’’ ‘‘Androclus 
and the Lion,”’ or ‘‘Robert Bruce and the 
Spider’? the change in their mental attitude 
is apparent. They cannot forget the story, 
and they will apply the moral themselves. 

[have taken advantage of this fact, not only 
in the language lessons where the moral in- 
struction is incidental, but in a series of morn- 
ing talks designed to help in the government 
of the school. Some of these talks are orig- 
inal, some are adaptations from what I have 
read, and others are borrowed outright. 
There is no set rule as to the order in which 
these talks are given, or the length of time 
one will occupy. These vary with different 
classes, and each teacher must work out her 
ownexperiment. Indeed, I have often found 
that a story which made a great impression 
onone class failed to make any impression 
upon another. Probably both the personality 
of the teacher and the personnel of the class 
enter largely into this question. 

My plan has been to tell the story the first 
thing in the morning, and to refrain from ap- 
plying it as much as possible until some case 
of discipline makes it necessary. Then the 
most effective reference is one as concise and 
brief as can be made. 

LEND A HAND 

Sometimes you ask me to lend you my 
eraser, And I heard Tom ask John to lend 
him a knife the other day. Your mamma 
lends things to the neighbors some times; 
but did you ever hear of any body ‘“‘lending a 
hand?” It seems a funny thing to lend, 
doesn’t it? and yet some people are always 
saying, ‘‘Lend a hand!”’ 

When I was a little girl one of the greatest 
treats we had was to go down to the Park and 
see a race between the two fire engines. It 
wasn’t a race in running, but a race to see 
which engine could throw astream of water 
farthest. One engine was a new steam engine, 
and the men who worked on that used to laugh 
at the old engine which was run by hand, 
and they would say it was ‘‘no good.’”’ But 
the men that worked the hand engine used 
to ‘win out”? nearly every time, and I’ll tell 
you how they did it. 

This engine had long handles‘on each side 
of it that looked like ladders. These handles 
Were really pumps, and the way the men made 
the water come was to pull these handles up 
and down. Of course the faster and harder 
they Pumped the farther the water would go. 

the firemen would call out to the men stand- 
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ing by, ‘‘Lend a hand! Catch hold and lend 
us a hand!’’ Some of the men in the crowd 
would take hold and pump with the firemen 
until the handles were going up and down as 
fast and hard as they could. 

So now whenever I hear any one say, ‘‘Lend 
a hand,’’ I always think of how those men 
took hold, and tried to help run that fire en- 
gine. Ofcourse some of the men in the crowd 
were too lazy to help; and some didn’t want 
to; and some didn’t think of it until it was 
too late; but there were always some who were 
ready to help. Thatis why that old hand en- 
gine often could win the race. 

Life is just like thatnow. There isalwaysa 
chance to ‘‘catch hold’? somewhere, and ‘‘lend 
a hand’’ to some one every day; at school, at 
home, and on the playground. Only we all 
must keep our eyes open to see the chances, 
and be willing to help. 

Application: Write ‘‘Lend a hand’’ on the 
blackboard for writing copy. Use the phrase 
when asking the children to pass papers, 
sharpen pencils, ete. In discipline ask, ‘‘That 


isn’t a very good way of lending a hand, is 
it?”’ 
THE NEW LEAF 

I wonder how many kinds of books you chil- 
dren can think of? There are picture books, 
story books, poetry books, music books, blank 
books and school books of every kind! Yes, 
a great many different kinds, but the book I 
am going to tell you about this morning is 
different from all these. It is a fairy book, 
and it belonged to a little girl named Kate. 
She wasn’t a pleasant little girl to know, I am 
sorry tosay. She was cross and lazy and sel- 
fish and unkind, and so she was in trouble 
most of the time. She did not want to be bad, 
and her trouble came just because she didn’t 
stop to think. So that is why the fairy gave 
her a queer kind of a picture book. 

It looked like a blank book with only a >t 
of clean white pages in it on which she could 
write. Butit was more than that. You have 
seen those little pieces of paper which when 
they are put into water, will have pictures 
come out on them, haven’t you? Well, this 
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There is only one real failure possi- 
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book was something like that. The fairy 
called it a Picture-Taking Book. She told 
Katie that every day had a page in this book, 
and at night there would be on that page a 
picture of what Katie had done during that 
day. If she wasa good girl the picture would 
be a beautiful one, but if she was a bad girl 
the picture would be ugly to see. Katie 
thought that was a fine idea, and she was sure 
she would remember to have only good pic- 
tures in her book. But she had been a cross, 
selfish girl so long that she could not remem- 
ber to change all at once. So she soon got 
into a temper about something and forgot all 
about her book. At night when it was time 
for her to go to bed the fairy came to show 
her the first page in the book. Katie took 
just one look and then began to cry; for oh, 
it was such an awful page! There was a pic- 
ture of the time she slapped her little sister, 
and another of the way she looked when she 
got angry at her brother and broke his cart, 
and another when she was calling names at a 
poor old lady who asked her not to pick her 
flowers, and some more pictures of her in 
school, a lazy, sly girl troubling the other 
children and the teacher. And a picture of 
her when she said ‘‘I won’t!’’ to her mother, 
and many more. She could not bear to look 
at them all, for in every picture her face had 
such a dreadful look on it. 

“T’ll rub them out!”’ she cried angrily to 
the fairy. ‘‘I won’t have them there!’ But 
the fairy said, ‘‘ You can’t do that, but there 
is one thing you can do, you can turn over the 
leaf. You can have a nice, new, clean one to 
begin on tomorrow and perhaps you will re- 
member to keep that page better.’’ 

Katie thought that she could remember, but 
she had been forgetting so long that it was 
hard work to remember all the time. A great 
many days the pages would be nearly all bad 
pictures, but when she saw them at night 
they made her feel so sorry that she kept try- 
ing harder and harder. After awhile she 
would have part of the page good and only 
some little bad pictures around the edges. 
Finally she got beautiful pictures on the pages, 
and then she was happy at night when the 
fairy came to show her the book. And she 
was always so glad she could ‘‘turn over a 
new leaf’? for every day. No matter how 
bad the page had been one day she could al- 
ways have a clean page for the next day. 

And do you know that is what people say 
when they are going to try to be better? They 
say they are going to turn over a new leaf, 
just like turning the pages in Katie’s book. 

Let us play the fairy has brought a Picture- 
Taking Book for us today. I wonder what 
kind of pictures we will make on our page? 

Application: In praise, say, ‘‘That will 
make a fine picture in your book.’’ In cen- 
sure, ‘‘How is that picture going to look in 
your book?’’ 

LINKS IN A CHAIN 

I’m going to tell you a story about a chain 
this morning (showing a large chain which 
plainly shows the links). Who knows what 
we call these parts? Yes, links. Do you re- 


member when we made paper chains how 
careful we had to be about fastening each 
link so that the chain would not pull apart? 
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The other day Katie asked me to repair the 
gold chain she wears around her neck. The 
reason that it broke was because one of the 
little links had pulled apart and that let the 
other link slip out. To repair it | had to 
press the two ends together very tightly. She 
broke it at school, so we found the two pieces. 
What would have happened if the chain had 
broken when Katie was on the street? 

Where else have you seen chains used? 
(Watches, eye-glasses, to bind loads of wood, 
in moving buildings, on derricks to lift stones. 
It is this last answer you want particularly, 
and in some localities you may have to supply 
it yourself.) If there is just one bad place 
in the chain the whole chain is bad and 
makes a great deal of trouble for someone. 
Think how sorry Kati® would have been to 
lose her pretty locket and chain, and how Tom 
would have felt to find his watch chain broken 
and his new watch gone; and how hard that 
man you saw with the load of logs would have 
had to work if his chain had broken and all 
those logs slipped off his wagon. Mavbe 
somebody’s little baby, or pet kitty, might 
have been running across the street just then 
and gotten hurt by the falling logs. You see 
that everybody has to be very careful when 
he makes chains to have them good chains. 

Now I am going to tell you a story about a 
chain that had a poor link in it. It wasn’ta 
small gold chain like Katie’s, but it was a big, 
big, iron chain. The links had to be very 
large and strong because this chain was going: 
to be fastened to a derrick and lift heavy 
stoves from a wagon down into the cellar of 
a big building. The man who was working 
the derrick looked at the chain and thought 
it looked like a very good one. And so it 
was, all but one link! That was not strong 
because the man who was helping to make it 
got careless that day and said, ‘‘Oh, well, 
that link isn’t so good as the others but | 
guess it will do. I’m ina hurry to get this 
done.’’ He never stopped to think how much 
trouble his bad work might be making for 
someone. 

The man on the derrick tried the chain on 
one very heavy stone while there were no 
workmen about. The chain worked all right, 
so he thought it was strong enough for the 
other stones. But that bad link kept pulling 
out more and more each time, until finally 
when it was on a very heavy stone it opened 
very wide and let the stone go crashing down 
into the cellar. The derrick man saw what had 
happened, and shouted to the workmen to get 
out of the way. They all did except one poor 
fellow. He slipped on the bank as he started 
to run, and one corner of that stone struck 
his leg. He was so badly hurt that he had to 
go to the hospital and stay in bed a great many 
weeks. He had to suffer dreadfully, and so 
did his family for they were poor people and 
there was no one to earn money for their food 
while the father was sick. 

Now you see that all this trouble came be- 
cause there was just one bad link in that 
derrick chain. 

Application: When a pupil needs correcting, 
or hands in poor or careless papers, ask, ‘‘ What 
kind of a link is that in our school chain?’’ 
Also mention the good links observed. 
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THE TWO VOICES 
How many of you girls ever had a doll that 


could talk? You have seen one, anyway, | 
know, and you think it is a nice plaything, 

Now I[ am going to tell you a secret, a very 
queer thing that I don’t believe you eye 
thought of. Maybe you won’t believe that jt 
is true, but you just watch and listen and 
you'll find that it is. You little children talk 
and talk and talk. Sometimes people call yoy 
chatterboxes because you talk too much; but 
did you know that besides the talking you do 
which people can hear, there is another kind 
of talking going on inside of you all the time? 

Well, there is! The dolly has only one voice 
but you have three, the one that talks to other 
people, and tivo more that nobody but yourself 
can hear. One is the Good Voice and is al- 
ways telling you to do good things, and the 
other is the Bad Voice and is always telling 
you to do bad things. The Bad Voice whis. 
pers to you to lie when you are in trouble, and 
tells you to cheat and steal when there is no 
one looking, and whispers all sorts of mean 
things for you to say and do to your friends, 
and tells you not to mind your mother, and to 
be lazy and saucy and rough. But the Good 
Voice keeps watching you and telling you not 
to do these mean things, and it also tells you 
nice things that you can do to make people 
happy. 

I once knew a little girl who went into a 
lady’s yard, and had her hand out to pick 
some of the lady’s flowers; she heard a voice 
say, ‘‘Don’t you do it! You know it’s wrong 
to steal people’s flowers.’’ She looked around 
to see who had spoken to her, but there was 
nobody there. It was the Good Voice talking, 
inside of her and she heard it just as_ plainly 
as you can hear me. A little boy whom! 
know had to miss part of the ball game be- 
cause his little sister had followed him and he 
had to take her home. All the big boys said, 
“*You’re a silly!’ Why don’t you let her go 
home alone’’’ They all laughed at him, but 
the Good Voice kept saying, ‘‘Don’t you mind 
if they do laugh, you did just right.’’ 

Now I’m sure if you listen you will often 
hear these voices, for they keep talking to you 
all the time. We wonder that they do not get 
tired, but no! they keep right around with 
you. You’ve got to mind one or the other— 
you can’t help it. And if you mind the Good 
Voice you’ll be happy, and if you mind the 
Bad Voice you’]1 get into trouble. Sometimes 
they have almost a fight inside of you trying 
to see which one can get you to mind. And 
sometimes you get cross at them and want to 
make them keep still, but vou can not, and 
the only thing you can do is to make them 
grow big or little. 

For there is a funny thing about these two 
voices: If you keep listening to the Bad Voice 
all the time and doing what he says he keeps 
talking louder and louder until it is hard t 
hear the Good Voice at all. But if you keep 
listening to the Good Voice, then he gets big- 
ger and stronger all the time and the Bad 
Voice can’t talk so loud. 

Application: In discipline, ask, “Which 
voice are you listening to now?” In praise, 
“I’m sure you heard the Good Voice 54% 
‘That’s right.’ ’’ 
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Seat Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Let black-haired ‘lommy wear a cream-colored suit, stockings and shoes, with a vivid cardinal tie, His horse may be cream-colored, with black hair, 
red tongue, red stick and lines. Keep. alleolors bright and outline heavily after painting. The February issue will containa pattern of Simple Simon. 












Ride a cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross, 

To see what Tommy can buy; 
A penny white loaf, 
A penny white cake, 

And a two-penny apple-pio. 


See 
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New Ideas in Teaching—III. Scientific Temperance 


HE chief criticism to be made 

on our scientific temperance 
teaching is that much of it is 
lamentably unscientifie and 
distressingly intemperate, 
Not only are some of the 
claims and charges made against alcohol ex- 
travagant and far-fetched, but the manner of 
presenting thei is often such as to repel the 
boy rather than attract him. These points 
are worth considering. 

The present system of teaching the evil 
effects of liquor and tobacco was established 
in the public schools largely through the 
efforts of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Beginning with a fiery crusade in 
the little town of Hillsboro, in southern Ohio, 
this powerful organization grew and spread 
until it rapidly assumed national proportions 
under the brilliant leadership of Frances I. 
Willard. The first activities of the society 
were confined to conferences and prayer meet- 
ings, the latter being frequently held on the 
saw-dust floor of the nearest saloon, to the 
great discomfiture of the patrons and the 
proprietor. The genius of Miss Willard, how- 
ever, was far too great to permit her to be 
satisfied with such measures as this, and she 
soon led her forces to seek the best and most 
fruitful field for all measures of reform, -the 
public schools. Under the pressure of the W. 
C. T. U., one legislature after another began 
to provide for the scientific instruction of 
children in the principles of temperance and 
the evils of liquor and tobacco. Textbooks 
began to be written incorporating: this ma- 
terial, and the practice of giving such has be- 
come practically universal at the present 
time. 

The theory upon which this reform was in- 
troduced is very simple. ‘‘The use of alcohol 
and tobacco,’’ said the leaders, ‘‘is largely 
due to ignorance. People do not realize their 
harmful effects. They do not appreciate 
what effect these stimulants and narcotics 
have upon brain cell and nerve tissue. They 
do not know that alcohol is a poison, and that 
its use causes hardening of the arteries, dull- 
ing of nerves, destruction of membrane, and 
soon. If they did, they would surely aban- 
don the use of it, because no man would will- 
ingly do anything to injure his own body, re- 
duce his own efficiency, or shorten his life. 
All we need do, then, is to teach our boys and 
girls these things, and they will immediately 
abandon the use of it.’’ 

As far as theory goes, this argument is per- 
fectly correct. Unfortunately, however, the 
practice has proved by no means as satisfac- 
tory. Pass a saloon at any time and notice 
the men, many of them young men, going 
through the swinging doors. Nine out of ten 


of them have probably had scientific instrue- 
tion on the deleterious effects of alcohol. They 
have studied the texts on the subject, ex- 
amined charts and diagrams, and even per- 
formed some simple experiments, and yet, 
despite these facts, they continue to pay their 
daily fee at the institution which has been 
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aptly called a toll-gate upon the high road to 
hell. 

Nor need we go to the saloon, or even the 
adult public, to find the same condition. Only 
last week a high school with which I am 
familiar dismissed three boys from its foot- 
ball team for drinking while out with the 
squad, and it is a distressingly common thing 
to find high school boys taking every advan- 
tage of a visit to a ‘‘wet’’ town to takea 
drink or two, if not to become actually in- 
toxicated. As for the use of tobacco, the 
situation is infinitely more unsatisfactory. 
Boys of fourteen and fifteen have little diffi- 
culty in obtaining and consuming: all they 
want, and its use among adults is, in certain 
sections at least, almost universal. I need 
not develop this phase of the question further, 
since its truth is apparent to everyone who 
has given even passing’ thought to the 
situation. 

Now, what is the explanation? To my 
mind, there are several reasons to be offered. 
In the first place, we make a grave mistake 
in constantly grouping alcohol and tobacco to- 
gether. Common sense and observation will 
demonstrate that there is no basis in fact for 
it. Alcohol is infinitely more deadly, more 
devastating, and more apparent in its effects 
than tobacco. Except in very rare instances, 
tobacco does not induce men to commit crime, 
to drive automobiles over embankments, to 
abuse and assault women, to burn, to plunder 
and to kill. Alcohol does all these things. It 
is practically impossible to take up a news- 
paper without finding accounts of misery, 
crime and death directly traceable to liquor. 
Let me not be misunderstood in this. Noone is 
more opposed to the tobacco habit than I am, 
especially among growing boys, but common 
sense and honesty compel me to recognize 
that its vicious and baneful effects are not to 


be reckoned for a moment with those of 
alcohol. 

Having divorced the two problems, then, 
leaving each to be handled on its own features, 
let us consider another explanation. It must 
be frankly admitted that a good deal of the 
so-called temperance teaching has been ex. 
tremely unscientific. Fora concrete example, 
consider the timeworn experiment of break- 
ing an egg into pure alcohol. Ina few mip. 
utes the white thickens, coagulates, and 
begins to change color. ‘‘There, children,” 
says the teacher, ‘‘that shows what alcohol 
does to the lining of the stomach.’’ — This 
would probably be true if the owner of the 
stomach were to attempt so rash an act, but, 
unhappily for the truth of our lesson, few 
men who ever drank a half pint or so of raw 
alcohol lived to repeat the performance. Beer 
and wine contain from five to ten per cent 
of alcohol, and the vilest liquors made, scarcely 
more than fifty, so that to place a demonstra- 
tion of this kind before children as an actual 
illustration of what takes place in the human 
body is unscientific, to say the least. 

Another common argument presented to 
children concerns the poisonous quality of 
nicotine. I well remember being told in my 
own school days that a drop,—or possibly it 
was three drops, -of pure nicotine placed on 
the tongue of a cat or dog would cause almost 
instant death. Very probably this is true,—I 
have never seen it demonstrated,—but the 
point is that neither smokers nor chewers ever 
place drops of pure nicotine on their tongues, 
as far as the results would indicate. All about 
me were men, including members of my own 
family, who used tobacco more or less regu- 
larly. None of them curled up and died with 
short, hacking coughs, as I had been led to 
expect, and I soon came to the conclusion that 
the admonitions of teacher and text were for 
school purposes only, and were not. intended 
to be taken seriously. 

In short, then, the child has no difficulty in 
finding what is, to him at least, satisfactory 
refutation of the claims made by teachers of 
temperance. Very possibly the boy comes 
from a home where liquor is used in moder- 
ation. He cannot detect that his father’s 
mental or physical powers are impaired. He 
has no evidence that his arteries are hardened, 
his tissues destroyed, or his will power nulli- 
fied. In many cases these things are not ap- 
parent even to the adult observer. For the 
child, therefore, such teachings carry little 
weight or influence. 

I have said already that some temperance 
teaching is intemperate. I well remember 
the case of a lady who visited my school once 
to instruct the children on the evils of stimt- 
lants and narcotics. For some reason, out 
siders always feel that they are far more 
competent to instruct our pupils than we are, 
especially on ethical and moral issues. For 
more than an hour those children were I 
structed, chiefly by means of pathetic and 
tragic stories whose character gave strong 
support to the theory that truth is strange 
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than fiction. Most of them I have forgotten, 
put the most striking concerned a little boy 
who secretly contracted the habit of smoking 
cigarettes. In due time he wasted away, as 
with a fell disease, until when he lay upon 
his last sick bed the fatal truth was discovered. 
He was then beyond all mortal aid, 
however, and during the short time 
before he died, he tossed his pale 
wasted form upon his bed and cried, 
“Oh, mother, mother, tell the boys 
not to smoke cigarettes. ”’ 

Now I imagine every boy in the 
room who heard this pathetic recital 
had already tried using tobacco, and 
therefore knew for himself the value 
of this wretched nonsense. Every 
child knows that boys who smoke 
cigarettes do not waste away and die 
from nameless disease, and they know 
even better that any parent who 
couldn’t tell in half a minute that a 
boy had been smoking ought to be in 
a home for the feeble-minded. 

There is no need to distort or exag- 


because they have any natural taste or liking 
for it. On the contrary, they must endure 
several unpleasant experiences of sickness, 
dizziness, and general misery before either 
taste can be indulged with satisfaction. They 
do so chiefly because they lack the moral cour- 
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gerate the facts. The truth is bad 
enough, and the natural evils are 
quite sufficient. All we do by making 
wild and extravagant claims is to 
shake the boy’s faith in us, if not to 
lose his confidence entirely. 

But the fundamental weakness in all our 
temperance teaching goes beyond all these. 
The fact is that the ability to abstain from 
liquor or tobacco is, with the boy at least, 
largely a question of moral courage. Boys 
donot drink, and certainly they do not smoke, 





A Class of Boys around a Temperance Bulletin Board 


The Mohicans, a class of the Presbyterian Church, Athens, Ohio, com 
posed of forty boys, maintain a temperance bulletin board outside the 
church upon which posters are displayed throughout the year. 


fessor Morgan is the teacher of the class. 


age to refuse when it is oifered them. Older 
fellows smoke and drink, and the boy feels he 
must do what the gang does. That boy of 
yours, that you have instructed so carefully 
as to the effects of alcohol, goes off to the next 
town to see the ball team play. While he is 
there, someone in the crowd suggests taking 


The Times When I Went Out 


BY MAUDE ALICE JOHNSTON 


The author of the following article has contributed several noteworthy papers to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, the last one, ‘*“The Child with a Reputation’ appearing in March, 1915, 
Miss Johnston’s unusual understanding of child nature coupled with her entertaining way of 
putting experiences makes her contributions of great interest to our readers.—THE EDITORS. 


"1VERY teacher is familiar with 
i} certain prescribed lines along 
which school work is con- 
i ducted. These customs amount 
to conventionalities, and at- 
tending this fact is a feeling 
of restraint that lies heavily upon self-reliance 
and the spontaneity that should be merely 
wide-awake and prepared to let the need of 
an hour, with deliberate care, govern that 
hour. Too often a crisis is met with some 
set rule of procedure, framed to deal with 
Widely different personalities and perhaps 
under a different kind of environment. There 
18an unexpectedness about the child which 
can be fully met only by retaining the merest 
skeleton of any original plan. Custom is 
seldom entirely wrong, but it should not in- 
terfere with adopting improvements, nor yet 
serve to authorize the indolence of not spend- 
Ing More energy than is actually required. 
Following any precedent too closely has the 
tendency to develop a machine-like result; 
there are so many occasions when a little 
deliberate thought, or ‘‘soul,’’ added to the 








regular routine, is like a statue, however per- 
fect, that has been touched to life. 

Once, toward the close of a busy week, I 
was talking with Dorothy’s mother, when 
she laughingly related that she had said to 
her eight-year-old daughter, ‘‘I suppose the 
teacher couldn’t see anything today but your 
new red sweater,’’ and the child had an- 
swered, ‘‘She didn’t say anything.’’ I re- 
membered that she wore the sweater all day 
in school on that Monday; she was quiet and 
sensitive and I had spoiled her whole day. 
This was a new light on the sudden falling of 
Dorothy’s grades. When she came on the 
following day, I smiled as she approached my 
desk. ‘‘Where is your new sweater?’’ I asked 
casually, and she told me that she had left it 
with her coat. An uncertain light in her eyes 
suddenly flashed as [ said, ‘‘It’s very pretty, 
and I should have mentioned it before if this 
hadn’t been such a busy week.’’ She smiled 
happily as she said, ‘‘I saved the money to 
buy it all myself.’’ Dorothy’s grades swung 
back to their usual standard and I learned to 
look for and recognize the importance of even 
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adrink. Does he decline on the ground that 
alcohol hardens the arteries, and so on? On 
the contrary, he immediately consents, lest 
he should be thought a coward and a weakling. 
In the same way your boy, who has just fin- 
ished his lesson on narcotics and explained 
in detail about the nicotine on the cat’s 
tongue, goes out to join his gang at 
the swimming hole, or up the alley, or 
around the livery stable, or wherever 
the boys have their hangout. Some 
one produces cigarettes, and the box 
circulates until it comes to him. In 
theory, he should say, ** No, sir, I know 
tobacco is bad for me, and ’'m going 
to cut it out.”? Incidentally, all the 
othcr boys have been trained in the 
same school, and they should all feel 
the same way. But they don’t, and so 
he is too afraid of the scorn and ridi- 
cule of his companions to decline. 
‘*Aw, Bill dassent to smoke for fear 
his folks’ll catch him,’’ says someone, 
and Bill hastens to disprove the in- 
sinuation, 

This, to my mind, is the crux of 
the whole matter. Fear of ridicule, 
dread of being jeered at, and an even 
rreater dread of being thought effem- 
inate,—these are the chief reasons 
why our boys continue to drink. It{is not 
too much to say that mere knowledge of the 
physiological ill-effects of liquor will never 
in itself be enough to deter boys from using 
it. In addition, we must strive to build up 
au moral courage which will enable them to 


(Continued on page 79) 


of My Way 


such childish joys as a new red sweater. 

Wilbur was among the older members of a 
strenuous grammar grade. As we all became 
acquainted, one problem survived others. 
Wilbur always spoke in a quick sharp tone of 
voice, almost defiant, and usually accompanied 
with a laugh as he glanced at the others. 
The occurrence was so marked that I felt dis- 
cipline was being strained a little; but still I 
waited, saying nothing. Then one night I 
heard the boy talking with his mother, and 
noticed that his replies were in as polite terms 
as he used with me, but the tone of voice was 
also the same. I never mentioned it, and as 
the days passed I found that he was merely 
nervous and keenly sensitive. He proved to 
be a brilliant and well-behaved student. Our 
relations might have been spoiled if we had 
misunderstood each other. 

Tressie was a child of nine years who never 
seemed to study except when ‘‘kept in;’’ she 
accepted this punishment as part of the day’s 
story rather than a means of improving her 
habits. One spring morning she came from 
her farm home, a mile distant, twenty minutes 
late, and missed the mathematics of which she 
was sadly in need. But in her gloveless hands, 
stiff with cold, she held a tiny arbutus plant, 
showing the very first pink waxy stars of the 
season. She had gone off the road and dug_ 
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the roots out of the frozen earth of the wood, 
just for her teacher. There was a class busy 
at the blackboard, and coming down the aisle, 
I met her. She held them out to me with the 
dreamy smile I knew so well. Thanking her, 
I took the little plant and invited Tressie to 
help while we planted it in the very center of 
the window-box near her desk. Later we 
talked. I told her how she came from her 
home in the mountains to grow bigger and 
finer, just as the flower came down into the 
sunlit window, and if it didn’t grow the chil- 
dren wouldn’t be happy in looking at it, just 
as she couldn’t make people happy if she didn’t 
grow in knowledge. When I looked at her she 
smiled.—‘‘ And I can look across here anytime 
and see it growing, too,’’ she said softly. 
Tressie had few advantages, but as she im- 
proved beyond all estimate, I saw her glance 
often toward the little arbutus. What if we 
had emphasized her being late, or even had 
only thanked her for the gift! 

The work in high school as related to a boy 
of sixteen was seriously wrong. He came to 
the grammar grade one day, explaining that 
an aversion between the professor and him- 
self made work impossible, and he wished to 
stay in my grade until the next year, hoping 
to have another teacher then. It was that, or 
to go out and lose all interest before a new 
term opened. I gave him higher work and 
all the extra time possible, and sometimes he 
came early or stayed after four o’clock. He 
was quiet and industrious and an inspiration 
to my older pupils in work and play. When 
the following term opened, he obtained a 
special examination from the new professor, 
passed with high grades and finally graduated 
with his former class. 

When things go wrong in the schoolroom, 
the mistake is quite often equally divided be- 
tween teacher and child and it is only fair for 
the teacher to share the blame as frankly as 
the child is expected to bear his part. Eliza- 
beth was the child who always came with the 
cry, ‘‘O my Teacher dear!’’ But one long 
day she could only talk and laugh, and when 
I required her to stay after school, she came 
to my desk with the same smile on her face. 
Her good intentions had already been ex- 
pressed again and again, as I had patiently 
drawn her attention to her conduct, but with 
no resultant improvement. I thought only of 
reaching her serious thought when I said 
wearily, ‘‘Elizabeth, how can you make so 
much trouble if you really care about me?”’ 
There was amoment of shocked amazement 
in that little face, then tears, and great silent 
sobs shaking her little shoulders. My thought- 
less comment implied that I doubted the sin- 
cerity of her affection. Elizabeth was only 
nine years old, but she saw the implication in 
an instant, and before I did, or it would never 
have been said. What I did next seemed the 
only available course. I gathered her close 
and apologized from her viewpoint before I 
explained from mine. 

‘‘l’m sorry I saidit that way. What I mean 
is, that you forget about the fact that caring 
for anyone means to help all you can.’’ And 
I made sure that she understood and accepted 
that view of it. Thereafter I was especially 
carcful never to let any misconduct touch the 


fact, that under all outward action I believed 
that the child and myself were friendly toward 
each other, and the misunderstanding between 
us could be explained satisfactorily if we were 
patient. Children appreciate nothing more 
than another’s faith in them. 

Harold was apparently industrious and had 
a good standing in third grade, but he always 
required more time than the others of his class 
to place any problem on paper or the black- 
board. This was especially noticeable when a 
problem had just been explained and then 
left to the class to illustrate. Often as I came 
by to look at their work, Harold was standing 
with his face alight, still looking at the board, 
while others had the problem half finished. 
When I asked if he understood, he would 
go to his task, saying hastily, ‘‘I know!’’ I 
watched this occurrence for some time, with- 
out discovering any reason for it. I was cer- 
tain that he knew the subject as well as the 
others, yet he always finished it later than 
they, or not at all if the time was limited. 

At last a bit of science helped. Harold had 
a head of peculiar shape, and I went to a book 
on Phrenology and found this explanation of 
it: ‘‘Active brain, accompanied by a marked 
inability to make the hands follow its bid- 
ding.’’ Then I spent hours on the problem, 
carefully studying the suggestions for over- 
coming this trait, and planning how to apply 
them without his knowledge. At ten years 
of age, I considered him too young to under- 
stand an explanation; it would have been 
more likely to touch his sensitiveness than 
his reason. So I merely mentioned that he 
had acquired the habit of not starting work 
quickly, suggesting that he had probably 
stopped to think it over first, and I said, ‘‘We 
all fall into habits of different kinds; but this 
one is inconvenient and sometimes embarrass- 
ing for you. Let’s try to make yourself get 
through with the work first until you do it 
naturally; you can build up a new habit that 
is strong as the old one—it will be fun!’ A 
smile flashed into his face, and I kept it there 
in the days that followed. We said little, but 
every day he knew that I was watching his 
progress. Sometimes he came nearer to his 
goal than on other days, but at last he con- 
quered, and rarely afterward required so long 
a time to work a problem as the majority of 
the class. On that first day the triumph in 
his face and the comradeship repaid all the 
effort involved. It meant to him a self-con- 
fidence that improved all his other work, and 
our intimate sharing of his little personal in- 
terest, a confidence apart from the others, 
improved his attitude toward discipline; and 
his conduct had an influence over several 
others. The range of information that can 
be utilized in teaching is unlimited. 

It was during the busy examination period 
prior to the Christmas season, when a group 
of high school and grammar grade students 
requested my help in rehearsing for a church 
entertainment. Illness of their leader had 
made it impossible to continue rehearsing 
without help. I began that evening, not spoil- 
ing my gift of time with any display of reluc- 
tance; in the following two weeks we drilled 
hours and hours. It was a heavy task, com- 
bined with the work of an active third rrade; 
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but neither lacked adequate attention, | 
think sometimes that we can accomplish al] 
we wish. I expected no result beyond the 
pupils’ personal satisfaction, but I cannot 
estimate the returns. The playground became 
more orderly and no one was allowed to molest 
a child from my grade. I even heard older 
pupils explaining proper conduct to the little 
ones and using their influence to maintain 
order and fair play. All this was due to the 
fact that teacher and pupils had become ac. 
quainted with each other; acquaintanceship 
often takes away prejudices that are likely 
to exist unconsciously between pupils and 
teachers. 

One day a farmer’s son said, ‘I wish we 
might have a window garden and plant grain 
like a little farm.’’ I glanced at the faces of 
those who heard and saw that the novelty of 
the project promised to reach their interest, 
It was impossible to maintain a temperature 
at night that would permit rapid growth, at 
least so early in the season, and only with 
great care could we avoid the frost that would 
entirely destroy the young plants; but I saw 
that the pupils wanted this new work withall 
the fervor of childhood. I remembered how 
advantageous it is to draw the pupils together 
over every common interest that is available, 
and I knew that to disappoint them meant to 
lose ground; so I said, ‘‘If there is anything 
you will find pleasant, I’ll be glad to let you 
have it, and help, ‘for I shall like it too.’’ Their 
faces were full of happy interest as I told them 
the possibilities of the plan. So, in a narrow 
box they put the proper soil and planted a few 
each of various grains, arranging them in 
tiny fields, and at one end a grass-sown plot 
for a wee house and other buildings. It was 
necessary to cover the plants at night and 
often to carry the box near the heat; but 
the children cared for the ‘‘crops.’’ The in- 
termissions were busy with questions and 
study and there were countless times when 
the farm came into the class in apt illustra- 
tions. There seemed to be no end to the en- 
ployment and amusement that it gave to their 
active mentality. After all, the most thata 
child needs is just such activity, and the 
teacher fails in efficiency just so far as this 
lawful demand is not met. 

Whenever possible in any grade, I always 
took the children out for rambling walks in 
the woods. We studied the flowers that were 
brought back to the schoolroom, studied the 
trees, the birds, rocks, and even the soil. If 
any of the multitude of questions which they 
asked could not be clearly answered, I re 
ferred them to the place in my books or those 
of the school library. And so I became better 
acquainted with the individual interests 
which the more formal association of the 
schoolroom would not permit. 

Often on these occasions we selected a by- 
path or even a trackless way where the under 
growth had to be pushed aside, and we fol- 
lowed, regardless of time and effort involved. 
It was in such places that we found the finest 
specimens, the rarest flower of most perfect 
coloring. Nolessam I convinced that, in the 
schoolroom, the most far-reaching results, the 
greatest success, the closest touch of interest 
are won in those places just off besten paths. 
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A Pantomime of “My Old Kentucky Home” 


Directions by GRACE B. FAXON, Poses by SUSIE STALLINGS 


| 


“The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home; 
‘Tis summer, the darkies are gay;”’ 
(Right hand ascends at right oblique a little above 
shoulder level, palm of hand toward mid-front; eyes 
indirection of hand. See illustration. ) 


“The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, ”’ 
(Let hand descend to about waist level, palm down.) 
“While the birds make music all the day,’’ 
(Both hands ascend at right and left oblique.) 











“The Sun Shines Bright” 
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“The Young Folks Roll” 


: eit 
“Then, My Old Kentucky Home, Good Night” 
(Last Verse) 
‘The young folks rollon the littl: cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright.’’ 
(Both hands descend low at 
hands being toward audience. 


See illustration. ) 
By’n-by hard times comes a-knocking at the door,’’ 
(Raise closed right hand and carry front rather 
strongly. ) 

“Then, my old Kentucky home, good night.’’ 

(Bring right hand up to mouth and then earry front, 
the idea being of wafting a kiss. See illustratien. ) 

Chorus 

“*Weep no more, ny lady,’”’ 
(Both hands extended front. See illustration.) 
“Oh, weep no more today !”’ 

(Clasp hands at chest.) 

“We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 

For the old Kentucky home, far away.’’ 

(Bring both hands up to near lips, then carry grace- 
fully right and left oblique, palms up. Hold through 
interlude. ) 

II 
“They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 

On the meadow, the hill and the shore;’’ 

(Drop hands at sides; shake head mournfully; body 
is drooping. ) 

“They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon,”’ 

(Right hand ascends at oblique.) 

‘On the bench by the old cabin door.”’ 

(Drop right hand and carry left forward at waist 
level, palm down. ) 

“The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart,”’ 

(Lay left hand on heart. ) 

‘*With sorrow where all was delight.’’ 

(Lay right hand over left hand. 

‘The time has come when the darkies have to part,’’ 

(Both hands carried right and left oblique, palms 
up. ) 

“Then, my old Kentucky home, good night!”’ 

(Lay left hand flat on chest and carry right forward, 

a (Chorus as before. ) 
HI 
““'he head must bow and the back will have to bend, 

Wherever the darkey may go.”’ 

(Drop hands at sides, body droops, head drops on 
chest. ) 

“*A few more days and the trouble all will end, 
In the field where the sugar-canes grow.”’ 
(Straighten, extend both hands front, palms down. ) 


mid-front, palms of 


**A few more days for to tote the heavy load,’’ 

(Turn hand so that palms face and eurve arms to- 
ward each other. ) 

*‘No matter, "twill never be light; 

(Shake head, dropping hands at side.) 
**A few more days will we totter on the road,”’ 

(Hold hands out from sides, body swayed forward. ) 
“Then, my old Kentucky home, good night.’ 

(Kneel on right knee, with hands clasped at chest, 
and give chorus in kneeling position with motions as 
before. See illustration. ) 











“Then, My Old Kentucky Home, Good Night 
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A Little Play for “Book Day” or Any Occasion 


Even today there are hundreds of schoolrooms without a library, without even a shelfful of books outside the 


State curriculum textbooks. 


or to fill another shelf in the bookcase partially filled by an ambitious predecessor, 


We urge every teacher to make the beginning of a library in the bookless school, 


We have sought in this 


issue toimpress our readers with the great importance of the reading habit upon the minds of children, 


through the articles on pages 31, 32 


, 33 and 62, 


The clever little play on this page has been written espe- 


cially for this number with the idea of its being used as an entertainment, or a part of an entertainment, 


given to raise money for the School Library Fund. 


There never was less excuse for the bookless school than 


today, for there are so many ingenious devices to raise money suited to various schools and communities. 
Hundreds of teachers are taking advantage of the Library Pin Buttons issued by the company that publishes 
This happily devised plan scarcely can help succeeding, for should the 
pupils fail to secure sufficient patronage to dispose of the buttons the booklet ‘‘Fifty Ways to Raise Money,”’ 
which accompanies the order for buttons, is sure to contain a suggestion that will enable the teacher to pro- 
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ceed on different lines and earn the required amount with little effort. 
structor School Libraries as supplementary reading cannot be too highly commended. 


ers to become acquainted with these books..-THE EDITORS. 


Old Friends and True Friends 
By Mary A. Laselle 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The central idea of this 
little play is that great literature makesa lasting 
that the char- 
acters in it become life-long friends; that Heidi 
and Prince Dolor and Tom, the Chimney Sweep, 
and Mowgli are real acquaintances, and that 
their images are stamped indelibly upon the 
This being the case it is easy 


impression upon the child’s ming ; 


child’s mentality. 
tosee why children should be induced to read 
the great stories instead of those which make no 
permanent impression, or, what is far worse, 
leave bad images and suggestions in the mind, 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Holmes, the mother. 

Mary Holmes, aged eight. 

John Holmes, aged ten. 

Pupils in costume to represent charac- 
ters in favorite books: Heidi; Peter Pan; 
Aladdin; Pinocchio; Alice in Wonder- 
land; Blue Beard; Robin Hood; Tom, 
the Chimney Sweep; Little Lame Prince; 
Philemon and Baucis; Mowgli; Pied 
Piper. 

Scene: A pleasant sitting-room in which 
are two bookcases well filled with books. 
Mary and John discovered. 

Mary—Now we have our lessons all 
learned and we can read until eight 
o’clock. Isn’t that grand! I do love to 
read almost better than anything else. 
Don’t you, John? (Putting away her 
lessons and going over to the bookcase. ) 

John—Yes, I do. I am going to read 
the new book that mother gave me for 
my birthday. I am glad she gave me a 
book. John Sampson said yesterday 
that he had never read one through in 
his life. I told him that he missed a lot 
of fun, and he said he didn’t see any fun 
in reading a stupid old book. (John goes 
to bookcase and takes out a book. ) 

Mary—Well, John Sampson is a stupid 
boy and of course stupid people never 
like books. Let me see, I wonder what 
I shall read this evening. I love all my 
books so much that it is hard to decide 
upon one, and there are some of them 
that I like to read over and over. Oh, 
here is ‘‘Heidi.’’ I never get tired of 
that book, and here is dear, funny 
‘Peter Pan,’’ and I must read a little 
of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ but I think I 
will start with ‘‘ The Little Lame Prince.” 
He is such a dear, good prince. Mother 
said we could sit up until she came home, 
and she might possibly be late. What a 
good time we shall have! 

(The children curl up in their chairs 
and begin to read. They smile at their 
books and show their pleasure in their 
stories. ) 

John— This book is splendid. You 
must read it, Mary. It is called ‘‘All 
the Year Round,”’ and has stories about 
the birds and animals that we can seein 
the different seasons if we only have 
sharp enough eyes. What are you read- 
ing? 

Mary—‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ Isn’t 
Alice too funny? I should never tire of 
reading her queer speeches. My eyes 
feel heavy though. (She rubs them.) 
Why, it’s past eight o’clock, and Mother 
has not come home yet! I think I shall 
lie down on the sofa until she comes in. 





The beauty and value of the In- 
We urge our read- 


(Mary lies down and is soon asleep. | at his hip and his bow and arrows at his 


John reads a few moments and then curls 
up in his chair and falls asleep. The 
door opens and Heidi enters. Each pu- 
pil representing a character could have 
the name of the character, neatly printed, 
pinned on his clothing. Heidi is dressed 
simply but neatly and has her hair in 
two braids. She passes slowly across 
the stage near Mary, upon whom she 
smiles, and to whom she stretches out 
her hand, and takes her position at the 
right of the stage. While she is cross- 
ing the stage some excellent reader 
among the pupils in the wings or on the 
side of the platform reads very dis- 
tinctly. ) 

‘“‘When Heidi stepped into the little 
sitting-room, she stood right in front of 
a table by which sat a woman mending 
Peter’s jacket. In the corner sat an old, 
bent grandmother spinning. Heidi knew 
at once who she was. She went straight 
to the spinning wheel and said: How do 
you do, Grandmother? I have come to 
see you. Did you think it was a long 
time before | came? The grandmother 
raised her head and sought for the hand 
held out to her, then she said: ‘Are you 
the child stopping up with the Alm- 
Uncle? Are you Heidi ?’ 

** “Yes, yes,’ replied the child.’ 

(Aladdin enters from the opposite side 
of the stage carrying his lamp and wear- 
ing a big turban, and passes slowly be- 
fore the boy. As he passes him he 
moves the lamp back and forth before 
John's face. He goes to the left of the 
stage. While he is passing across the 
stage the pupil in the wings reads. ) 

“* “At the end of the third hall thou wilt 
find a door which opens into a garden 
planted with five trees loaded with fruits. 
Walk directly across the garden by a 
path that will lead thee to five steps 
which will bring thee to a terrace, where 
thou wilt see a niche, and in that niche 
a lighted lamp. Take down the lamp, 
extinguish the flame, throw away the 
wick, pour out the oil, and put the lamp 
into thy bosom, and bring it to me.’ ”’ 

(Alice in Wonderland enters and passes 
before the sleeping Mary. She carries 
a small cake in her hand. She should be 
a little girl’ with flaxen hair hanging 
down her back. As she crosses the 
stage and takes her place near Heidi, 
the Reader is heard.) 

“Soon her eye fell on alittle glass box 
that was lying under the table: she 
opened it, and found in it a very small 
cake, on which the words ‘eat me’ were 
beautifully marked in currants. ‘Well, 
I’ll eat it,’ said Alice, ‘and if it makes 
me grow longer, I can reach the key; 
and if it makes me grow smaller, I can 
creep under the door; so either way I’ll 
get into the garden.’ ’’ 

(Robin Hood enters clad in green, his 
bow and arrow at his back, while a bugle 
hangs at his side. He passes before the 
boy, twirling a stout stick. He blows 
a blast which causes the boy to turn 
restlessly in his sleep. The Reader con- 
tinues. ) 

“One bright morning Robin Hood 
started off to Nottingham Town to find 
what was a-doing there, walking merrily 
along the roadside where the grass was 
sweet with daisies, his eyes wandering, 
and his thoughts also. His bugle hung 





back, while in his hand he bore a good 
stout oaken staff which he twirled in his 
fingers as he walked along. ’”’ 

(The Little Lame Prince enters and 
walks painfully upon crutches across the 
stage. Mary smiles in her sleep and 
stretches out her hand to him as he 
passes her to take his place near Heidi 
and Alice. The Reader continues. ) 

**One winter night, when all the plain 
was white with moonlight, there was 
seen crossing it a great tall black horse, 
ridden by a man also big and equally 
black, carrying before him on the saddle 
a woman and a child. The woman had 
a sad, fierce look, and no wonder, for she 
was a criminal under the sentence of 
death, but her sentence had been changed 
to almost as severe a punishment. She 
was to inhabit the lonely tower with the 
child, and was allowed to live as long as 
the child lived, no longer. He was only 
a gentle boy, with a sweet, sleepy smile 
and clinging arms, which held tight to 
the man’s neck, for he was rather fright- 
ened, and he was very helpless, with his 
poor, small, shrivelled legs which could 
neither stand nor run away,—for the 
forlorn boy was Prince Dolor.”’ 

(Mowgli enters. He carries in his hand 
a little stuffed animal at whose eyes he 
looks very steadily. He passes John and 
takes his place near Robin Hood. The 
Reader continues. ) 

***But why -but why should anyone 
wish to kill me?’ said Mowgli. 

‘**Look at me,’ said Bagheera, and 
Mowgli looked at him steadily between 
the eyes. 

**The big panther turned his head away 
in half a minute. 

‘**That is why,’ he said, shifting his 
paw on the leaves. ‘Not even I can look 
thee between the eyes, and I was born 
among men, and I love thee, Little 
Brother. The others hate thee because 
their eyes cannot meet thine; because 
thou art wise; because thou hast pulled 
out thorns from their feet; because thou 
art a man.’ ”’ 

(Peter Pan skips on the stage. He 
seems to be trying to fly as he passes 
Mary. The Keader continues. ) 

***Why don’t you go?’ the old one 
asked politely. 

***T suppose,’ said Peter huskily, ‘I 
suppose I can still fly?’ 

‘*You see he had lost faith. 

***Poor little half and half!’ said 
Solomon, who was not really hard-hearted. 
‘You will never be able to fly again, not 
even on windy days.’ 

**He promised very kindly, however, 
to teach Peter as many of the bird ways 
as could be learned by one of such awk- 
ward shape. 

‘* *Then I shan’t be exactly a human ”’ 
Peter asked. 

oe ‘No. ’ 

***Nor exactly a bird?’ 

ee ‘No. ’ ° 

***What shall I be ?’ 

** “You will be a Betwixt and Between,’ 
Solomon said, and certainly he was a 
wise old fellow, for that is exactly how 
it turned out.’’ 

(Pinocchio enters. 
if made of wood. He passes John. 
Reader continues. ) 

‘‘Once upon a time there was-— 


He walks stiffly as 
The 
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** “A king,’ my little readers will jm. 
mediately say. 

*‘No, Children, you are mistaken, 
Once upon a time there was a piece of 
wood. It was not fine wood, but a simple 
piece of wood from the wood yard. [| do 
not know how it happened, but one 
beautiful day a certain old woodcutter 
found a piece of this kind of wood in his 
shop. The name of the old man was 
Antonio, but every body called him Mas. 
ter Cherry on account of the point of his 
nose, which was always shiny and pur. 
plish like a big cherry. 

“As soon as Master Cherry saw that 
piece of wood he was overjoyed; and 
rubbing his hands, he mumbled to him. 
self. ‘This has come in very good time, 
[ will make it into a table leg.’ 

“No sooner said thandone. He quickly 
took a sharpened axe to raise the bark 
and shape the wood; but when he was 
on the point of striking it, he stopped 
with his arm in the air, because he heard 
a tiny, thin little voice say, ‘Do not 
strike so hard.’ 

(Blue Beard enters: His beard is 4 
bright blue and he carries a large cary. 
ing-knife. Mary shudders and cries out 
in her sleep as he passes her. The Reader 
continues. ) 

**Once upon a time there was a man 
who was very rich. He had a fine house 
in town and another in the country. In 
the houses were costly furniture and 
gold and silver plate. When he drove 
out it was in a coach covered with gild- 
ing. But for all that not a woman or 
girl would look at him he was so ugly 
and terrible. Yes, this man had a blue 
beard. Now there was in the neighbor- 
hood a lady of quality who had two 
daughters, who were perfectly beautiful. 
Blue Beard wished to marry one of these 
but neither of them would have hin, for 
they could not bear to marry a man with 
a blue beard, and besides, he had been 
married several times already, and no 
one knew what had become of his wives.” 

(Tom, the Chimney Sweep, runs across 
the stage, weeping and rubbing his eyes, 
his face blackened with soot, his feet 
bare, his clothing torn. The Reader 
continues. ) 

“‘And looking round, Tom_ suddenly 
saw, standing close to him, a little ugly, 
black, ragged figure, with bleared eyes 
and grinning white teeth. And behold! 
it was himself, reflected in a great mir- 
ror. And Tom for the first time in his 
life found out that he was dirty: and 
burst into tears with shame and anger.” 

(Old Philemon and Baucis pass Mary 
slowly. Baucis carries a pitcher. The 
Reader continues. ) 

“One evening in times long ago, old 
Philemon and his old wife Baucis sat at 
their cottage door enjoying the calm 
and beautiful sunset. They had already 
eaten their frugal supper, and intended 
now to spend a quiet hour or two before 
bedtime. So they talked together about 
their garden, and their cow, and their 
bees, and their grapevine which clam- 
bered over the cottage wall, and on which 
the grapes were beginning to turn purple. 

‘*But the rude shouts of the children 
and the fierce barking of dogs in the 
village near at hand grew louder, until 
at last, it was hardly possible for Baucis 
and Philemon to hear each other speak. 

““*Ah, Wife,’ cried Philemon, ‘I feat 
some poor traveller is seeking hospitality 
among our neighbors yonder, and instead 
of giving him food and lodging, they 
have set their dogs on him as their cus 
tom is!’ 

“* *Well-a-day,’ answered old Baucis, 
‘I do wish our neighbors felt a little 
more kindness for their fellow creatures. 
And only think of bringing up their chil: 
dren in this naughty way!’” (The 
shake their heads very sadly.) 

(The Pied Piper of Hamelin dance 
across the stage playing his pipe. 
boy starts up half awake and then drops 
back to sleep. The Reader continues) 


‘‘Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then like a musical adept, , 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recitations for “Book-Day” and Other Occasions 


The Pleasant World of Books 


{here are those who find happiness in 
strolling near and far, 

As if perchance their birth had been be- 
neath some errant star; 

The trackless desert beckons them, they 
scale the mountain peak, 

For me--I sit beside my fire, and with 
benignant looks 

From dear, familiar shelves they smile 
—my pleasant friends, the books, 


A world of sweetest company, these 
well-beloved ones wait 

For any mood, for any hour; they keep 
a courteous state. 

Serene and unperturbed amid the ruffles 
of my day, 

They are the bread my spirit craves; 
they bless my toiling way. 

A pleasant world is theirs, wherein, 
though battles wax and wane, 

There rolls the sound of triumph, and 
there dwells surcease of pain. 

On pages sparkling as the dawn forever 
breathes and glows 

Through ages red with patriot blood, 
white freedom’s stainless rose. 


In this fair world of calmest skies, I 
meet the martyr’s palm; 

There float to it dear melodies from 
coasts of heavenly balm. 

All comfort here, all strength, all faith, 
all bloom of wisdom lives, 
And, be the day’s need what it may, 
some boon this wide world vives. 
The freedom of the city, where one 
walks in crowds, alone, 

The silence of the upland, where one 
climbs anear the throne, 

The blitheness of the morning and the 
solemn hush of night, 


Are in this pleasant world of books, for | |iye!—Bulwer-Lytton. 


one who reads aright. 


Here, pure and sharp, the pictured spire 
its cleaving point uplifts; 
There, swept by stormy winds of fate, 
time’s sands are tossed in drifts; 
And I who sit beside the fire, an heir of 
time and sense, 

My book to me, the angel of God’s sleep- 
less providence. 

Who will, may choose to wander far 
o’er sea and land, 

For me, the table and the lamp extend a 
friendlier hand, 

And I am blessed beyond compare, while 
with benignant looks 


From home's familiar shelves they smile 


—my pleasant world of books. 
—Margaret Eb. Sangster. 


The Stories Mother Tells 
By Donald A. Fraser 


When evening comes | love to sit 
Upon my Mother’s knee, 

And snugg!e down and listen to 
The tales she tells to me. 

Her voice is just as clear and sweet 
As music made by bells, 

And then, indeed, how splendid are 
The stories Mother tells. 


There’s “‘Goldilocks, ’’ and ‘‘ Cinderella ;”’ 
, The Babies in the Wood, ”’ 
The Beanstalk Boy’? and wee “Tom 
Thumb, ’”’ 
And merry ‘‘Robin Hood. ”’ 
ear of kings, of animals, 
Of fairies in their dells; | 
cannot help but listen to | 
he stories Mother tells. 


But then for Sunday afternoons 

She has a different kind, 

he wondrous things that Jesus did 
To sick, and lame, and blind; 

n Joseph, David, Daniel, too, 

Her tongue so often dwells: 

or these I love the best of all 

The stories Mother tells. 


4 
When J grow up | guess I'll be 

A mother, too, some day, 

nd my own little baby girl 
th pon my knees will play; 

€n she will ask for stories tuo, 
And so I'll tel| her o’er again 
€ stories Mother tells. 


nd coax and tease by spells, | 


Quotations About Books | A -essed companion is a book,—a | My Chum 
: ARI ; hook that’s fitly chosen is a life-long | 
CIDP friend. -Douglas Jerrold. | By Arthur Wallace Peach 
I’m eae contradictions; lm new and No entertainment is so cheap as read- | I like to play with my chum; 
O1¢ ; . ’ ° 
‘ . _ : . Ing, nor any pleasure so lasting. Lady He’s such a cheerful chap; 
1 —: in tatters, and oft decked with Mary Wortley Montagu. He’s never angry if in play 
0 je | 4 « 4s ia y . . or 7 

Though I never could read, yet lettered | The me of learning, the sequestered You take his coat or cap. 

I'm found; nooks, He has a smile for every 
\ é . ' : » has a smile for everyone, 
‘I hough blind, | enlighten; though loose, And all the sweet serenity of books. And doesn’t have the blues; 
” | m conga — ve Longfellow. And so you're glad to have him come, 

m aiways in black, an m always in , ? ; s di some hi » news 
“hian , mage | I love vast libraries, yet there is a doubt, | He's like some happy news. 
’ eo . . 

I am grave and I’m gay, | am heavy and If — better with them than with- | And yet he can be serious, too, 

tgnt. U rte he } -_ ' | When there are tasks to do 

. ee ’ ° 1S » vey ’ rely. ¢ 1@ Th . 
In form too I differ,—I’'m thick and I’m | Kn _— th on rem wisely, and, indeed, | That need a lot of time and thought 

thin; | nows the high art of what and how to To put them rightly through. 


I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I’m eov- read. 


ered with skin; 
I’ve more points than the compass, more , But words are things, and a small drop 


— JI. G. Save. Another thing about my chum 
He keeps his promises; 


And you ean bank with feeling sure 





stops than the flute; of ink | . 
1 sing without voice, without speaking | Falling, like dew, upon a thought, pro- | On everything he says. 
confute; duces . ‘ 
1’m English, I’m German, I’m French, That which makes thousands, perhaps | He has some faults, but in these ways 
and I’m Dutch; millions, think. |, He’s fair and square and true: 
Some love me too fondly, some slight | Byron. | He's just the sort of chum to have 
me too much: ‘ rhe kind you call ‘* true-blue!"’ 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live A True Fairy Tale 
poneting The Months 
And no monarch alive has so many pages. | Do you know of the house , 
-Hannah Moore. | Where ginger-snaps grow? a See 7 eee 
Pe a ae eC Where tarts for us children January— 
smd er O -e books are are mar ° ‘id : 
niches. — Valnadee Wee > ae tly A nes New Year to you I bring, 
A great library contains the diary of Where—isn’t it grand? ‘bebneludo dianetaaaesenaiiietcs irene 
the human race. —Dawson. Just up in the garret February 
What a sense of security in an old Is real Fairyland? Although the smallest in the line, 
book which time has criticised for us. — Where youngsters can caper | i'm honored by St. Valentine. 
Lowell. And romp and halloo, | ee 
That is a good book which is opened | For they always do right, Th - | “ah 
with expectation and closed with profit. “ee they dot . j *he month of winds both great and 
sey Bas | ou don’t know the house! |, Strong, 
| Then, oh, deary me, Of coming Spring they sing a sony. 
There is no past, so long as books shall | I’m sorry for you! | April 
Why, it’s yrandma’s, you see! Pe tee , ; 
’ : With pattering raindrops soft and clear, 


sit ‘A | wake the flowers, for Spring is” here. 


Phonic Songs May 


The birds sing in the perfumed air, 


























G. Z. GERTRUDE ZERR Blossoms sweet are everywhere, 
: Slow. ~~, 4 Slow, June 
cS = a eee ae ee 
[a — = =s a - —" < = : — ge red and white and pink, 
-3—_s—¢ @ o o a Say 1 Sweetest month of all, | think. 
e -§- -0@ -o -of $ -<¢ $e 
| os -» - oo July 
| a it i, The sil - ly lambs are cry - ing, it a i, They Sunshine golden, skies of blue, 
| 2. d d d, it hear the pig - eons coo - ing; d d d, What These the pifts | bring ‘ 
: . , h ringe to you, 
| 3. p P p» My — lit- tle steam-boat’s sail - ing, p Pp p, I’m 
4.00 00 00, Whenall the birds are nest - ing, 00 00 oo, And August 
§- ch ch ch, Now all a- board for slum - ber, ch och ch, There’re = A*welecome warm is mine | know, 
6 sh § sh, Oh, lit - tle sis ter’s sleep ing, sh sh sh, ‘The Though Summer leaves you when | yo 
7% t t, The lit - tle watch is sigh - ing, ' t t To , 
, September 
Ve a aa J @ e- I j | | ‘The fields are full of golden vrai 
—'S 4. - g : 4 a St golden grain, 
es oe @ e | res eo e ¢ a é a ; | Harvest time has come ayvain, 
- - -o- ” r id a Octlober— 
: Nuts of all kinds what a store! 
Faster. Mnough for everyone, and more 
ii Serr rere ‘ a 
| dea i. =s =z eo Za a | @ @ @ o = aie 8 Navember 
@O—-e @ “ 2 4 7 4 >) a o | Glad Thanksgiving now is here, 
e Day of gladness and good cheer, 
want to he a - fly - ing Like the birds that flut - ter past, December 
do you ’spose they’re do - ing? Cud - dle all the live - long day, / sa - a 
hold- ing to the rail - ing, My boat — is just the window-shelf, 2 a aa r eat <A pring ~ se 
all the ba- bies rest - ing, When the flow - ers go to sleep, ™ Se re oe 
pas - sen-gers un num- bered; Train is just a rock - ing - chair 
lit - tle birds are peep - ing, Cud - dle in their co - zy nest; The Old and the New 
talk out Joud it’s try - ing; When it’s grown in - to a clock By Alice E. Allen 
-@- oOo -o- \ . ‘ ve ] fq] ‘ 
Bi hen oo _ ' i a, oe n exercise for five little folks, one as the 
‘-5—e @ 4 $ ~ = @ @ Year and four as the Season 
= F__*& | » ° . a 
heccatemae ———$ =P -—— os 1—A season of buds, 
| H r | 2—Then flowers aglow, 
; = 3 A season of fruit, 
0-4 wie Slow. 4- A season of snow. 
\ ST A SORE. cae me a saceasiaecenencimesciik i Alle 
rd “ i @ oe o | ad rae aa 4 | J “ mines 
i — — SS... o—_-+—_—_o— These were the gifts of the Year just 
| -$- -07 -@- -@@ -g- $ -g- gone 
| Oo -@ > “a . , > , 
‘Sead of glolng tn the gram & ti rf 4 mi v1 i. _——— shall we ask of the Year at 
Rub their lite tle beaks and say, d d d dad doda@°4 ee 
And so I am the steam myself. p p P p Pp Pp Pp. (Turning to the New Year and asking 
| Lit - tle owls the watch will keep. 00 00 oO 00 00 oO 00. vifts. ) 
| With a_ kiss we pay our fare. ch ch ch ch ch ch ch. | -A season of buds 
Ba - by loves her cra a dle best. sh sh | sh sh sh ssh sh. 2 Then flowers aglow, 
It may learn to — say ‘‘tick-tock. t t t t t t t 4--A season of fruit, 
4--A season of snow 
-@- ' | . 
a 3 e I a : 
Om ES - o 2 a F ; RS All— 
@ —— e - o | @ @ £ = a ad } : ift \ \ f 
awn =" ae emcees SRT SE @ + a “ Eten ; = le very same #1 » NeW Year, 1 you 
4 Fe 5 ig ~~ @ oe @ pas 3 es. please, 
wo w for what could yo ny any cearer 
8va, ' than these? 
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The Tour of a Smile | 


My papa smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 

At mamma; and when he smiled then 
She turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me, I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann, 

Out in the kitchen, and she lent 
It to the hired man. 


So then he smiled at someone, whom 
He saw, when going by; 

Who also smiled, and ere he knew 
Hlad twinkles in his eye; 

So he went to his office then 
And smiled right at his clerk, 

Who put some more ink on his pen 
And smiled back from his work. 


So when his clerk went home he smiled | 
Right at his wife, and she 

Smiled over at their little child, 
As happy as could be; 

And then their little child she took 
The smile to school, and when 

She smiled at teacher from her book, 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed on one 
Y'o little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lessons done, 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 
Sut suid, ‘Don’t worry, Jim!”’ 


And when | happened to be there 
That very night to play, 

His mother had a smile to spare 
Which came across my way; 

And then | took it after awhile 
Sack home, and mamma said: 

**Here is that very self-same smile 
Come back with us to bed!’ 

New York Times. - 


In Winter 


Now all the laughing brooks are hushed, 
The trees stand bleak and drear, 
Chill winds sweep through their branches 
bare, 
No songs of birds we hear. 


The skies are drab: clouds hide the sun, 
The fields are choked with snow, 

No pleasure now to walk abroad, 
No twilight strolls we know. 


But underneath the snow and ice 
The brooks are laughing free, 
The buds and birds will come ayain 

‘Yo meadow, hill, and lea. 


With patience wait for summer’s joys 
While in the winter skies 
Orion and the Pleiades 
Shine nivhtly ’fore our eyes. 
Mary Davis. 


Childrea of the Race 
By Virgie Grundy 
For Six Pupils 
First Child (boy in Eskimo costume) 
Jam alittle Eskimo, 
Dressed in fur from head to toe, 
In a far off land of snow 
Is my ice igloo; 
If indoors you had to stay, 
Without books or games to play, 
Through long months of darkness, pray, 
What would you folks do? 


Seeond Child (girl in Japanese costume 
and carrying articles mentioned) 


Far across the ocean foam 

Lies Japan, my island home. 

From its flowery fields I come, 
Other lands to see; 

Do you like my parasol, 

Painted fan and pretty doll? 

Other playthings beautiful 
There are bought for me. 


Third Child (boy dressed as 
with feather headdress and gun) 
1 am little Chief Storm Cloud. 
Don't you think you would be proud | 
Of this gun that talks so loud, | 
And these feathers gay? 
O’er the western plains | go, 
Hunting deer and buffalo. 
You should see me twang my how! 
’Tis more fun than play. 


Indian, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Pieces to Speak on Friday Afternoons 


fourth Child (girl, brunette, dressed 


in white, with wreath of flowers in her 


| hair, and carrying fruit) — 


Irom the land of Hawaii, 
1 bring tropic fruits to thee, 
Little ones, who cannot see 
All the sights I know; 
Lovely is that isle of mine, 
for its summer skies I pine, 
Your America is fine, 
Sut back home I go! 
Fifth Child (boy blacked to represent 
a negro) -- 
Mine’s a mud hut, thatched witia hay, 
In a forest, where all day 
With my little friends I play. 
We are very black; 
Strange wild fruits around us grow, 
All the fiercest beasts we know, 
gut if books to us you show 
You wiil find our lack. 


Sixth Child (girl in white, 


| United States flag) — 


In all countries, hot or cold, 
White men live, I have been told, 
With laws and customs manifold, 
3ut my home is best; 
"Tis Ameriea, the free! 
Prosperous from sea to sea, 
Joyous in its liberty ; 
Truly [ am blest! 


’ 


(All sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’) 


Johnny’s New Land 
By Mrs. O. W. Scott 


““Wave you drawn your map of Asia, 
And yot it all done, Bess? 

Well, so have 1; but I’ve put in 
A new land. You can’t yuess 

Why, but right up here I’ve made it, 
Where Siam ought to be, 

And I'm going to call it Boy’s Land 
It all belongs to me. 


‘*And there the fellows with faces 
That aren’t quite clean, you know, 
And boys) with hair that won’t stay 
smooth 
Shall have a place to go, 
And if their finger-nails are black, 
No matter, —that’s all right! 
When they come in from play, of course, 
They can't be always white. 


“And then, that 
clothes 
Shall not be scolded there; 


the hoys tear their 


carrying | 


If anybody says a word 
Ill say, ‘They're made to tear.’ 
| There’ll be tall trees with branches, 
| And fences, too, to climb, 
| And when we’re hungry, we shall eat, — 
Not any other time. 


' ‘And when we eat we’ll sprawl about, 
Just any place we’re in; 
The chairs and tables we’l! push back, 
Kor dishes, we’ll have tin; 
; And napkins? No, ma’am, not a one, 
; Nor silverware, nor glass, 
Nor any waiters standing ’round 
With trays and things to pass, 


A pond with pipes, you see; 
Just turn a silver faucet and 
Cold lemonade, all free! 
cream we'll have in 
much—’”’ 
Just then a voice—“Come, dear, 
Now you must wash your face and hands, 
And I will brush your hair. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Ice 


Come now.’”’ So Johnny ran 

To wash and brush and make himself 
A little gentleman. 

3ut as he trotted off with Bess, 
Somewhat inclined to fret, 

He said, ‘‘The trouble is, Boy’s Land 
Is not discovered yet!’ 


An Arab Saying 


Remember three things come not. back: 
‘The arrow sent upon its track 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed; it flies to wound or slay. 


The spoken word, so scon forgot 
3y thee, yet it has perished not; 
In other hearts ’tis living still, 
And doing work for good or ill. 


And the lost opportunity, 

That cometh back no more to thee; 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 

These three will never more return, 
The Months 

January, snowy; February, 

March, blowy; 

| April, showery; May, 

howery3 

i duly, moppy; August, croppy ; Septem- 

| ber, poppy; 

October, breezy; Noveriber, 

' December, freez.y. 





flowery ; 


wheezy; 


Snow Time 


L, FE. F. M. 


Louisk kB. IF. MARTIN 
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‘*And lemonade!— why, Bess, we’ll have | 


bowls, 80 | 


“<’Tis nearly school time, don’t you see? 


flowy; | 


June, | 
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The Months by Number 
By Ada Cora Park 


May be sung tothe tune of “Tom Moore. 


First Child— 
I’m snowy January, 
The first month of the year; 
A message glad | carry, 
“‘T wish you a Happy New Year!” 


Second Child — 

I’m little February, 
The second month am 1; 

my’ ° ° 

Che children go out coasting 
And make the snowballs fly. 


Third Child— 

I’m March, with high winds blowing: 
The third month of the year. 

I say that winter’s going 
And spring is almost here. 


Fourth Child— 
The fourth is fickle April, 
A tear and then a smile; 
The showers bring the flowers, 
And waiting is worth while. 
Fifth Child— 
Number five is May, 
With trees and meadows green; 
In the woods are flowers gay, 
And birds are here again. 
Sixth Child— 
I’m the merry month of June, 
I’m the sixth one to appear; 
1 am called the Month of Roses, 
1 mark just half the year. 
Seventh Child — 
‘The seventh month is July, 
The glorious Fourth ’twill bring; 
We will wave our flags on high, 
And national songs we’ll sing. 


Kighth Child— 
August is the eighth; 

The farmers thresh their grain, 
We will gather apples ripe, 

And welcome summer rain, 


Ninth Child — 
September’s number nine; 
It brings the first school days; 
And with the autumn fine 
Come lessons, sonys and plays. 


Tenth Child — 
October’s number ten, 

The leaves turn red and brown; 
It is the gayest when 

‘The nuts come tumbling down. 


Kleventh Child— 
November’s cold and gray, 
The eleventh, as you know; 
It brings Thanksgiving Day, 
And brings the first white snow. 
Twelfth Child 
December’s number twelve, 
he last month of the year; 
With mistletoe and holly, 
It. brings the Christmas cheer. 


The Birthday Gift 


Last week | had a_ birthday, and m™ 
father said to me: 

“I'll give you anything you want. 

Now, son, what shall it be? 

How would you like a phonograph?” bil 
1 just answered: ‘No. 

I’d rather have a puppy, ‘cause a pup) 
loves you so!’’ 


So then he laughed and_ said that he 
would try and get a pup, ; 

And on my birthday morning, the mllr 
ute I woke up, ae 

The fattest little furry dog was sith 
on my bed! 

There’s nothing in the w 
rather had instead. 


orld that 1! 


He follows me around all day and slee# 


with me at night; 
He loves to bark at me and grow 
then pretend to bite. ‘ 
His little legs are wobbly, and he cal! 
run fast, but oh! 
I’m glad I’ve got that puppy, 
puppy loves you so! a 
--Lowise Taylor Davis, in the Univers" 
ist Leader. 
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Fairy Tales Dramatized for Little People 


Little Red Riding Hood 
By Effie L. Bean 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Wolf 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Mrs. Wolf 


Grandmother 
Three Little Wolves Mother 
Four Woodchoppers Trees in Woods 

Scene 1. Home of Little Red 
Hood. 

Little Red Riding Hood is playing in 
the yard. Mother comes to door with a 
gmall covered basket in her hand. 

Mother—Come, Red Riding Hood. 

Red R. H.—-Yes, mother. (Runs to 
her. ) 


Mother—I have just heard that Grand- | 


mother is sick. I want you to carry her 
this little basket. 

Red R. H.—What is in the basket, 
mother? 

Mother—A small nut cake and a little 
pot of butter. 

Red R. H.—-May I wear my pretty red 
cloak and hood ? 

Mother— Yes, dear. (They go into the 
house and Red Riding Hood puts ona red 
cloak and hood. She takes a basket and 
goes through the door. Mother follows 
her to the door.) 

Mother—Now, Red Riding Hood, do 
not play on the way and do not talk to 
any one you may meet. 

Red R. H.—No, mother. 

Mother —Good-by, Little Red 
Hood. 

Red R. H.—Good-by, mother. 


Riding 


Scene IJ—The woods. (This may be 
represented by a number of children with 
upraised arms.) four woodchoppers are 
busy chopping wood, occasionally stop- 
ping to wipe their brows with large hand- 
kerchiefs. Their dinner pails are nearby. 

First Woodchopper (leaning on his ax) 
—I saw a big wolf this morning. 

Second W.—Where was it? 

First W.—It was creeping through the 
woods, 

Third W.—I hope it won’t kill 
sheep. 

Fourth W.—I wish 
big dog with me. 

(They resume their woodchopping. ) 

Red R. H. (entering woods)—1! wish | 
could find some flowers for Grandmother. 
Mother told me not to stop on the way, 
but I think she wouldn’t care if I only 
stopped a minute to gather flowers. 


my 


I had brought my 





Riding: | 








| 
| 


Grandmother—Who is there ? 

Wolf (softly) —It is I, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood. I have brought you a cake 
and some butter from mother. 

Grandmother—Then open the door and 
come in. 

(Wolf opens door and enters. Runs up 
to grandmother and pulls her out of bed. 
Her nightcap falls off. ) 

Wolf-—-Now I have you. I'll take you 
to my den and then tonight Mrs. Wolf 
and my little wolves will have a feast. 

Grandmother—Oh, please let me go. 

Wolf— Come with me (He 


old woman, Mrs. Wolf. 

don’t let her get away. 

Red Riding Hood now. 
(Runs away while Mrs. Wolf leads 


I am going after 


grandmother into the den and the little | 


wolves dance about her. ) 
Wolf (reaching grandmother’s house) 

I must get here before Red Riding Hood. 

(Enters house. Puts on grandmother’s 

cap and gets into bed.) Now 


| Red Riding Hood would come. 


(Red Riding Hood reaches door of cot- 
tage and knocks. ) 

Wolf—Who is there ? 

Red R. H.—It is 1, Little Red Riding 
Hood. I have brought you a cake and 
some butter from mother. 

Wolf—Then open the door and come in. 


leads | 
grandmother to his den where Mrs. Wolf | 
and three little wolves live.) Here is an | 
Watch her and | 


I wish | 


Second W.—That big wolf is chasing a 
| little girl, Run quickly! 

Third W.—Let’s kill him! 

Fourth W.—Let’s run faster! 

(Red Riding Hood runs up to Wood- 
choppers. One stays with her while the 
others follow the woif who runs to his 


den. ) 

Wolf — Come, Mrs. Wolf and _ little 
Wolves. The woodchoppers are after 
us. We must run! 


(They run away. Woodchoppers come 
up, enter den and find grandmother. ) 

Grandmother--Oh, Woodchoppers, how 
glad lam to see you. That bad wolf 
brought me here. Did he get Red Rid- 
ing Hood, too ? 

Woodchoppers—Red Riding Hood — is 
safe. Come, we will take you home. 
(They take her to her cottage. ) 

Red R. H. (to Woodehopper in woods) 

1’1l always mind my mother after this. 
(Runs home. ) 





The Ant and the Grasshopper 
By Emma C. Boynton 
CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Grasshopper 
Mrs. Squirrel 
PART I 
The schoolroom space represents fields 
and forests. In the corners of the room 
| are the homes of the animals and insects. 


Mrs. Ant 
Mrs. Bee 





(Red Riding Hood opens the door and} They are all busy gathering food and 


enters. ) 
Red R. H. 

mother, 
Wolf—Put it on the shelf. 


Here is the basket, grand 


(Red Riding Hood places it on the | 
shelf, then goes to the bedside. ) | 
Red R. H.—Grandmother, what bis | 


arms you have! 
Wolf—The better to hug you, my dear. 
Red R. H.—Grandmother, what 
ears you have! 
Wolf—The better to hear you, my dear. 
Red R. H.--Grandmother, 
eyes you have! 
Wolf—The better to see you, my dear. 
Red R. H. (backing away from bed- 
side)—Grandmother, what big teeth you 


big: 


i have! 


| 


(Stoops frequently as she walks and | 


picks flowers. ) 
Wolf (peering at her from behind a 
tree)—-What a nice little girl! 


I’d like | 


to take her to my den and eat her for | 


my supper. But those woodchoppers are 
tooclose, I’ll see if I can find out where 
she is going. (Approaches Red Riding 
Hood, who is humming a song as she 
walks along.) Good morning, little girl. 


Red R. H.—Good morning, Mr. Wolf. 
Wolf—Where are you going, little girl ? 
Ked KR. H.—I am going to see my 
frandmother. She is sick, and I have a 
ittle cake anda pot of butter in this 
basket for her. 


ji olt—Where does your grandmother 


Red R. H.—In a little red house next 
to the old mill. 

Wolf—I think I will go to see your 
grandmother, too. You go that way 
(pointing) and I will go this way. Let 
US see who will get there first. 

p Wolf runs through woods very fast. 
ed Riding Hood continues picking 

owers, Sees butterfly. ) 

ant R. H.—Oh, see that pretty but- 

it) oe I wish | could catch it. (Chases 

think mi dear, I couldn’t catch it! I 
W ll hurry to grandmother’s now. 
(Walks fast through the woods. ) 


a III—Grandmother's honie—Grand- 

tights 1s lying in bed. She has a huge 

uD to ap on her head. ‘The wolf creeps 
door and knocks lightly. 





| 


Wolf— The better to eat you, my dear. 

(Jumps out of bed. Red Ridng Hood 
runs and Wolf chases her. She runs 
through the woods. ) 

Red R. H.—Help, help, help! 

First Woodchopper—What is that ? 


Schoolroom Presentation of “Little Red Riding Hood” 


what big: | 








carrying it to their homes except Mrs. 
| Grasshopper who is dancing and singing: 
| about the fields. 
| Mrs. Grasshopper (to Mrs. Bee) ~Why 
do you work so hard, Mrs. Bee? Come 


Oh, 
It is beginning to snow. 
The cold makes me so stiff that I can 


Mrs. (shivering) - 


how cold it is! 


Grasshopper 


hardly hop. I am hungry, but there is 
nothing to eat. I will go to Mrs. Squit 
rel’s house and get something. 

(Goes to Mrs. Squirrel’s and knocks at 
the door. Mrs. Squirrel sleeps sound! y 
and does not hear her. Goes to Mrs 
Bee’s but cannot waken her. Goes very 
wearily to Mrs. Ant’s and knocks.) 

Mrs. Ant (opening the 
erack)—What do you want, Mrs. 
hopper ? 

Mrs. Grasshopper--Oh, please, Mrs. 
Ant, let me sit in your nice warm house, 
and give me something to eat. Lam so 
cold and hungry. 

Mrs. Ant—I am sorry for you, Mrs. 
Grasshopper, but | have so many children 
that my house is full, and I have just 
enough food for my own family. You 
Mrs. Grasshopper, you danced all 
summer. Now you will have to starve 
all winter. 

(Mrs. Ant her door and Mrs. 


Grasshopper walks sadly away.) 
The Boy and His Goat 


By Mira Haggard 
CHARACTERS 


wee 


door a 
Grass 


see, 


closes 


Boy Goat 
Rabbit Wolf 
Bear Bee 


Boy tries to lead goat but can not. 
Sits down and eries. Rabbit comes 
hopping along. 

Rabbit—Why are you erying little Boy? 

Boy —1 can not drive my goat. 


Rabbit—-l will help you, 





and dance with me. It is fun to dance. 


Mrs. Bee —Buzz, buzz, buzz | must | 
vather honey for my baby bees. L have 


not time to dance now. 
(Mrs. Grasshopper laughs, shakes her 
| head and dances away 
Mrs. Squirrel. ) 

Mrs. Grasshopper — Come, 
Squirrel, and dance with me. 
fun to dance. 

Mrs. Squirrel—I know it is fun to 
dance, Mrs. Grasshopper, but I am busy 


Mrs. 
It is vreat 


| gathering nuts and storing them away 


for the cold wintertime. I cannot dance | 
now. | 
Mrs. Grasshopper—Well, | guess Mrs. 
Ant will dance with me. I’Il go and ask 
her. (Dances over to Mrs. Ant.) Oh, Mrs. 
Ant, come and dance with me. It is 
such a nice day and it is vyreat fun to 


| dance. 


until she meets | 


(Hops after yoat. Returns. Sits down 
by Boy and cries.  Itnter the wolf, ) 

Wolf} Why are you crying, Rabbit ? 

Rabbit—-Lam crying because the Boy 
is. 

Wolf Why are you crying, Boy? 

Boy tam erying 
drive my pout. 

Wolf 

(Runs after yout. 
by rabbit and cries. 


because [| can not 
| will help you. 

Returns. Sits down 
Itinter the bear. ) 


Bear—Why are you crying, Wolf ? 

Wolf—I am crying because the Rab 
bit is. 

sSear—Why are you crying, Rabbit ? 

Rabbit—I am crying because the Boy 
is. 

Bear—-Why are you crying, Boy. 

Boy--L can not drive my goat. 


Mrs. Ant—I cannot | fear 1 will help you, 
dance with you, Mrs. | (Runsafter goat. Returns. Sits down 
Grasshopper. lam put- | by wolf and cries. Enter Bee, waving 
ting away food for | arms us if flyiny. ) 

ri oy ’ | ; 
winter, Don t you do |; Bee Buzz, buzz-z-z. Why are you 
any work ? leryinyg, Bear? 

Mrs. Grasshopper | Bear Lam crying because the Wolf is. 
Oh, | don’t like to! B ae ‘ying, Wolf? 
work. It is more fun | ree ; WW are you crying, oll! 
to dance and sing. ; Wolf lam erying because the Rabbit 

Mrs. Ant But winter | '* 
is coming soon. see Why are you crying, Rabbit? 

Mrs. Grasshopper Rabbit lam erying because the Boy 
What’s the use of | !5. 
thinking about winter ? | jee—Why are you crying, Boy? 
rhere is plenty of food Boy—-I| can not drive my goat. 
now and | want to have > . > 
a good time. | see -1 will help you. Buzz, buzz-z-z. 

Mrs. Ant (going to | Sear—Ha-ha! You can not drive the 
work) — You may be | #2@- 
sorry some day, Mrs. Wolf—-Ha-ha! You ean not drive the 
Grasshopper. I haven't | ge4at. You are too small, 
time to talk any more Rabbit—Ha-ha! You can not drive the 
now. Good-by. | goat. 

(Mrs. Grasshopper | ,Boy—Ha-ha! You can not drive the 


dances alone. ) 


PART I] 


Bee, Squirrel and | 

Ant — Winter has come; | 

we must go to our| 

| homes. | 

| (They go to their | 

homes and shut the | 

f doors. Mrs. Bee and | 

| Mrs. Squirrel go to| 
sleep. Mrs. Ant works | 





about the house. ) 


goat. You think you can do more than 
we. Ha-ha-ha! 
3Jee--Just see what lean do. Buzz-z-z 


buzz-z-z-z% =(Flies at goat. Goat run 





To look up and not down; 
‘lo look forward and not back: 
To look out and not in; 
And 
‘To lend a hand. 
Kdu ai d hve rett Hale. 
(Motto of the Lend-a-Hand Club.) 








We want our readers to fill this pase for us. 
lo the pocwts selected by the largest number of persons. 


sel CLIONS, 30% wus jf CPE ENCE 


of poems which they desire jor personal veadine or school use. 
aull be much appreciated, not alone by those who send iu their requests, but by all who have the prrotlege 
litdress HDILOR POLIRY PAGH, Normal lustiuctor and Vrimary Clans, Dansville, N.Y. 


therefore destrable Poems. 


Sister and I 


We were hunting for wintergreen berries, 


One May-day, long yone by, 
Mut on the rocky clil’s edge, 
little sister and |. 
Sister had hair like the sunbeams; 
Black as a crow’s wing, mine; 
Sister had blue, dove’s eyes; 
Wicked black eyes are mine. 
Why, see how iny eyes are faded— 
And my hair, it is white as snow! 
And thin, too! don’t you see it is ? 
! tear it sometimes; so! 
There, don’t hold my hands, Maggie, 
I} don’t feel like tearing it now; 
fiut-—-where was I in my story ? 
Oh, I was telling you how 
Ve were looking for wintergreen berries; 
"T'was one bright morning in May, 
\nd the moss-grown rocks were slippery 
With the rains of yesterday. 
ut dl was cross that morning, «+ 
Though the sun shone ever so bright 
And when sister found the most berries, 
J was angry enough to fight! 
And when she laughed at my pouting 
We were little things, you know-- 
{ clinched my little fist up tight, 
And struck her the biggest blow! 
{ struck her—I tell you -I struck her, 
And she fell right over below 


‘There, there, Mayyie, | won’t rave now; | 


You needn’t hold me so 
She went right over, | tell you, 
Down, down to the depths below! 
"Tis deep and dark and horrid 
There, where the waters flow! 
She fell right over, moaning, 
**Ressie, oh, Bessie!’’ so sad, 
That, when | looked down affrighted, 
It drove me mad—mad! 
Only her golden hair streaming: 
Out on the rippling wave, 
Only her little hand reachingz 
Up, for some one to save; 
And she sank down in the darkness, 
I never saw her again, 
And this world is a chaos of blackness 
And darkness and grief since tien. 
No more playing together 
Down on the pebbly strand; 
Nor building our dolls stone castles 
With halls and parlors yrand ; 
No more fishing with bent pins, 
In the little brook s clear waves; 
No more holding funerals 
O’er dead eanaries’ praves; 
No more walking toyether 
Vo the log schoolhouse each morn; 
No more vexing the master 
With putting his rules to scorn; 
No more feeding of white lambs 
With milk from the foaming pail; 
No more playing ‘‘see-sew”’ 
Over the fence of rail; 
No more telling of stories 
After we've vone to bed; 
Nor talking of ghosts and goblins 
Till we fairly shiver with dread ; 
No more whispering fearfuliy 
And hugging each other tight, 
When the shutters shake and the doys 
howl 
In the middle of the night; 
No more saying ‘‘Our Father,”’ 
Kneeling by mother’s knee 
For, Maggie, | struck sister! 
And mother is dead, you see. 
Magyie, sister’s an angel, 
Isn’t she? Isn’t it true? 
For angels have golden tresses 
And eyes like sister’s, blue? 
Now my hair isn’t golden, 
My eyes aren’t blue, you see— 
Now tell me, Maggie, if 1 were to die, 
Could they make an angel of me”? 
You say, “‘Oh, yes;’’ you think so? 
Well, then, when | come to die, 
We’ll play up there, in God’s garden— 
We'll play there sister and 1. 
Now, Maggie, you needn’t.eye me 
Because I'm talking so queer; 
Because I’m talking so strangely; 
You needn’t have the least fear. 
Somehow I’m feeling tonight, Maggie, 
As I never felt before— 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


I’m sure, I’m sure of it, Mayvie, 
J never shall rave any more. 

Mayyvie, you know how these long years 
I've heard her calling, so sad, 
Jessie, oh, Bessie!’’ so mournful ? 
It always drives me mad! 

How the winter wind shrieks down 

chimney, 
“Bessie, oh, Bessie!’’ oh! oh!’ 

How the south wind wails at the case- 

ment, 

‘Bessie, oh, Bessie!’’ so low. 

But most of all when the May-days 
Come back, with the flowers and the 

Sun, 

How the nieht-bird, singing, all lonely, 
‘Bessie, oh, Bessie !’’ doth moan; 

| You know how it sets me raving — 

| For she moaned, ‘Oh, Bessie!’ just so, 

| That time I struck little sister, 

| On the May-day long ago! 

| Now, Maggie, I’ve something to tell 

| you 

| You know May-day is here 

| Well, this very morning, at sunrise, 

| The robins chirped “Bessie!’’ so clear— 

All day long the wee birds singing, 
Perched on the garden wall, 

Called ‘* Bessie, oh, Bessie!’’ so sweetly, 
{ coudn’t feel sorry at all. 

Now, Maggie, I’ve something to tell 

l you 

Let ne lean up to you close— 

| Do you see how the sunset has flooded 

The heavens with yellow and rose ? 


the 


‘ 


| 
| 





Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
There are many who have in thetr memory the names 
Mis espectally to provide these that wwe adopt this plan, and we are sure this 





Do you see o'er the gilded cloud moun- 
tains 
Sister's golden hair streaming out ? 
| Do you see her little hand beckoning ? | 
Do you hear her litile voice calling out 
| ‘* Bessie, oh, Bessie!’ so gladly, 
‘* Bessie, oh, Bessie! Come, haste ?’’ 
Yes, sister, I’m coming; I’m coming, 
‘To play in God’s garden at last! 


A Legend of the Northland 


Away, away in the Northland, 
Where the hours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter, 
They cannot sleep them through; 


Where they harness the swift reindeer 
‘To the sledges, when it snows; 

And the children look like bear’s cubs 
In their funny, furry clothes: 


They tell them a curious story — 
1 don’t believe ’t is true; 

And yet you may learn a lesson 
If 1 tell the tale to you. 


Once, when the gvood Saint Peter 
lived in the world below, 

And walked about it, preaching, 
dust as he did, you know; 


He came to the door of a cottage, 
In traveling round the earth, 

Where a little woman was mating cakes, 
And baking’ them on the hearth; 


And being faint with fasting, 
Mor the day was almost done, 

He asked her, from her stere of cakes, 
‘To give him a single one. 


Sv she made a very little cake, 
but as it baking lay, 

She looked at it, and thought it 
‘Yoo large to give away. 


seemed 


Therefore she kneaded another, 
And still a smaller one; 

But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the first had done. 


hen she took a tiny scrap of dough, 
And rolled, and rolled it flat; 

And baked it thin as a wafer— 
But she couldn’t part with that. 


For she said, ‘*My cakes that seem too 
small 
When | eat of them myself, 
Are yet too large to give away.’’ 
So she put them on the shelf. 
Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint; 
And surely such a woman 








Was enough to provoke a saint. 
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And he said, ‘‘ You are far too selfish 
Yo dwell in @ human form, 
Vo have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 


““Now, you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food | 

By boring, and boring, and boring, | 
All day in the hard dry wood.’’ | 


Then up she went through the chimney, | 
Never speaking a word, | 

And out of the top flew a woodpecker, 
lor she was changed to a bird. 


She had a searlet cap on her head, 
And that was left the same, | 
But all the rest of her clothes were | 
burned 
Black as a coal in the flame. | 


And every country school boy 
Has seen her in the wood; 
Where she lives in tne woods till this 
very day, 
Boring and boring for food. 


And this is the lesson she teaches: 
Live not for yourself alone, 

Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 





Give plenty of what is given to you, 
Listen to pity’s call; 
Don’t think the little you give is great, | 
And the much you get is small. 
Now, my little boy, remember that, 
And try to be kind and good, 
When you see the woodpecker’s sooty | 
dress, 
And see her searlet hood. | 
You mayn’t be changed toa bird, though 
you live 
As selfishly as you can; 
But you will be changed to a smaller 
thing— 
A mean and selfish man. 
Phoebe Cary. 


The Lips That Touch Liquor Must 
Never Touch Mine 


You are coming: to woo me, but not as 
of yore, 

When | hastened to welcome your ring | 
at the door; | 

lor 1 trusted that he who stood waiting | 
me then, 

Was the brightest, 
blest of men. 

Your lips on my own when they printed 
‘“*Farewell,’’ | 

Had never been soiled by ‘‘the beverage | 
of hell;’’ : 

3ut they come to me now with the bae- 
chanal sign, 

And the lips that touch liquor must never 
touch mine. 





the truest, the no- 


{ think of that night in the garden alone, 

When in whispers you told me your heart 
was my own, 

That your love in the future should faith 
fully be 

Unshared by another, kept only for me. 

Oh, sweet to my soul is the memory 
still 

Of the lips which met mine, when they 
murmured ‘* 1 will ;*‘ 

3ut now to their pressure no more they 
incline, 

For the lips that touch liquor must never 
touch mine! 


© John! how it crushed me, when first 
in your face 

The pen of the ‘‘Rum Fiend’’ had writ- 
ten ‘‘disgrace;’’ 

And turned me in silence and tears from 
that breath 

All poisoned and foul from the chalice of 


death. : 

It scattered the hopes I had treasured to 
last; 

It darkened the future and clouded the 
past; . 


It shatterd my idol, and ruined the shrine, 
For the lips that touch liquor must never 
touch mine. 
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nll make up the page from your 
of reading these desired and 


1 loved you—Oh, dearer than language 
can tell, 

And you saw it, you proved it, you knew 
it too well! 

ut the man of my love was far othe 
than he 

Who now from the’ “Tap-room‘ comes 
reeling to me: 

In manhood and honor so noble any 
right— 

His heart was so true, and his gepiys 
so bright — 

And his soul was unstained, unpollute 
by wine; 

But the lips that touch liquor must never 
touch mine. 


You promised reform, but I trusted jn 
vain; 

Your pledge was but made to be broker 
again: 

And the lover so false to his promises 
now, 

Will not, as a husband be true to his yoy, 

The word must be spoken that. bids yoy 
depart— 

Though the effort to speak it. shoul 
shatter my heart— 

Though in silence, with blighted affee. 
tion, I pine, 

Yet the lips that touch liquor must never 
touch mine! 


If one spark in your bosom, of virtue 
remain, 

Go fan it with prayer till it kindle again; 

Resolved, with ‘*God helping, ’’ in future 
to be 

From wine and its follies unshackled 
and free! 

And when you have conquered this foe 
of your soul, — 

In manhood and honor beyond his con- 
trol— 

This heart will again beat responsive to 
thine, 

And the lips free from liquor be wel 
come to mine. 

George W. Young. 


Leedle Yawcob Strauss 


I haf von funny leedle poy 
Vot gomes schust to my knee,— 
Der queerest schap, der createst rogue 
As efer you dit see. 
He runs, und sechumps, und schmashes 
dings 
In all barts off der house. 
But vot off dot? He vas mine son, 
Mine leedle Yaweob Strauss. 


He get der measels und der mumbs, 
Und eferyding dot’s oudt; 

He sbills mine glass off lager bier, 
Poots schnuff indo mine kraut; 

He fills mine pipe mit Limburg cheese- 
Dot vas der roughest chouse; 

ll dake dot. vrom no oder poy 
But leedle Yaweob Strauss. 


lie dakes der milk-ban for a dhrum, 
Und cuts mine cane in dwo 


‘to make der schticks to beat it mit- 


Mine cracious, dot vas drue! 
1 dinks mine hed vas schplit abart 
He kicks oup sooch a touse; 
But nefer mind, der poys vas few 
Like dot young Yaweob Strauss. 


He asks me questions sooch as dese: 
Who baints mine nose so red? 

Who vos it cuts dot sehmoodth blace ou" 
Vrom der hair ubon mine hed? 

Und vhere der plaze goes vrom der lat! 
Vene’er der glim I douse ? 

How gan I[ ail dese dings eygsblain 
To dot sehmall Yaweob Strauss? 


I somedimes dink I schall go vild 
Mit sooch a grazy poy, 

Und vish vonce more I gould haf rest 
Und beaceful dimes enshoy. 

But ven he vas asleep in ped, 
So quiet as a mouse, 

1 prays der Lord, ‘* Dake anydings, 
But leat dot Yaweob Strauss.” 

~ Charles F. Adams 
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Week of Song.”’ 


to the home, the school, the community and the State. 
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The National Week of Song 


Everyone will read with zest the inspiring article on page 11 by the 
State Superintendent of Schools of Colorado, concerning the ‘National 


It well sets forth the benefit of a concerted time of song 


It will lead 


many, we are sure, who have not yet appreciated fully the value of such 
a movement, to take a deeper interest in it and to have a part in mak- 


ing it successful, 


occasion will be sent to all of the schools under her supervision. 


As stated by Mrs. Bradford, official notice of the 


Other 


State Superintendents have indicated their full approval and intention 


to further the movement. 


Whether there is official action and direct 


notice of participation in your State or not, need make no difference to 


you as a teacher in doing your full 


COMMUN ity. 


enter into its purpose and its spirit, 


part in your school and in your 


You can carry out the observance of the week af you but 


Make it a special week of song 


in your schools, at least, and where possible, in the community. 
The week of Washington's Birthday—February 21 to 26—1s the week 


appointed, 


Newt month we will give some suggestions as to particular 


songs and programs, but without these, remember that it is the national, 
patriotic, folk and home songs that are especially desired, 








Death of the Great Negro | 
Educator 


Booker T. Washington, the foremost 
teacher and Jeader of the negro race, 
died November 14, at his home in Tus- 
kevee, Alabama, near the Tuskeyee Insti- 
tute, which he founded and of which he 
was President. Hardening of the ar- 
teries, following a nervous breakdown, 
caused his death four hours after he ar- 
rived from New York. Although he had 
heen in failing health for severalmonths, 
the negro leader’s condition became seri- 
ous only the week previous while he was 
inthe East. He then realized the end was 
near, but was determined to make the 
last long trip South. He said often: ‘‘L | 
was born in the South, have lived all my | 
life in the South, and expect to die and | 
be buried in the South.’’ Accompanied | 
hy his wife, his secretary, and a physi 
cian, Dr. Washington made the journey | 








Booker T. Washington 


from New York, and died about four 
hours after his arrival at his home. His 
last public appearance was at the nation- 
al conference of Congregational churches 
in New York, where he delivered a lec- 
ture on Oct. 25. 

No one knows the day or even the year 
of Booker TT. Washington’s birth. Thé 
event of his death was announced by 
telegraph to many parts of the world. 
He was born in slavery and beyond the 
fact that another chattel was added to 
the plantation, no particular record was 
made. A few yearsago Dr. Washington 
wrote a small book for the ‘‘ Instructor 
Literature Series’’ entitled ‘‘The Story 
of Slavery.’’* A biography of the author 
included in the book was furnished by 
Emmeitt J. Seott, his secretary, intimate 





friend and co-worker for many years. 
Mr. Scott says: ‘‘He was born about | 


1858 or 1859 on a plantation near Hale’s 
Ford, Va., about twenty-five miles east 
of the city of Norfolk. It was while he 
was living there that he was awakened 
one morning to find his mother kneeling 
on the earth floor of the dittle cabin in 
which they lived, praying that ‘ Lincoln 
and his armies might be successful and 
that one day she and her children might 
be free.’ It was here a little later on, 
as he tells us in the book, ‘Up From 
Slavery,’ in which he has related the 
story of his life, that he heard the an- 
nouncement that he and all the other 


| slaves were free. 


“Shortly after the ‘surrender,’ as_ the 
Southern people say, young Washington 
made a long journey across the moun 
tains with his mother to West Virginia 
where his stepfather was then living, 
and it was in Malden he grew up to 
young manhood. Malden is situated in 
the mining region of West Virginia and 
after a time young Washington went to 
work in the mines. It was while he was 
working down in the coal mines of West. 
Virginia that he one day overheard one 
of the miners reading from a paper con 
cerning a school at Hampton, Virginia, 
where a Negro in earnest would be given 
a chance to work his way through school. 
He determined at once that he would 
seek out and find that school. So it was 
that a few months later he set out afoot 
across the mountain in the direction of 
Richmond to find his way to Hampton 
Institute. In his remarkable biography 
he has described how he made that jour- 
ney; how he arrived hungry and penniless 
in the city of Richmond; how he slept 
for several nights under the sidewalk in 
Richmond until he was able to earn 
enough money to reach the famous school 
of which he had read. In this same 
biography he has told, also, of how the 
teacher in charge, who was very doubtful 
about admitting him at first, finally, in 
place of asking him any questions about 
what he had learned in school, set him 
to work sweeping and dusting the school- 
room. ‘I swept that recitation room 
three times,’ he said, ‘then I got a dust- 
ing cloth and I dusted it four times. All 
the woodwork around the walls, every 
bench, table and desk, I went over four 
times with my dusting cloth. I had the 
feeling that my future depended upon 
the way I dusted that room.’ When he 
had finished, the teacher came and looked 
very critically over the results of his 
work. Then she said: ‘I guess you will 
do’, and that was his entrance examin- 
ation. This rather peculiar entrance ex- 
amination illustrates the spirit of the 
institution in which Booker Washington 
Ty his first forward preparation for 
ife. 

This was in 1871, and he gradutated 
in 1875 at the head of his class. Wash- 
ington had been much impressed by the 
work being done at Hampton and realized 
that the education offered there was 
needed for his people. After graduation 
he returned to Malden and taught school 
until he earned enough to attend Wayland 
Seminary: in Washington, D. C. where 
he studied until 1879. He then taught 





in Hampton for two years, and in 1881 
went to Tuskegee to take charge of a 
proposed industrial institute for negroes, 
similar to that at Hampton, for which the 
state of Alabama had appropriated $2,000 
a year. This sckool started on July 4, 
1881 in a little shanty church with one 
teacher and thirty students, which has 
grown until it has a student body of 1600, 
with 200 teachers and officers and 103 
buildings, and property to the value of 
nearly $2,000,000. It has been of more 
value to the negro race even than is indi- 
cated by these figures. 

Dr. Washington came into national 
fame through an address at the Atlanta 
Exposition in 1895, and means were more 
rapidly secured to prosecute his work. 
Mr. Carnegie gave a $20,000 library and 
after yearly contributions gave $600,000 
to an endowment fund. Dr. Washing- 
ton has spent a great deal of time on the 
lecture platform, and_ securing the 
amount necessary to sustain and carry 
forward the work of the school. He has 
been greatly honored. The degree of M. 
A.was conferred upon him by Harvard in 
1896, and LL. D. by Dartmouth in 1901. 
In 1910, when Dr. Washington was in 
“urope, he was received by the King of 
Denmark, addressed the National Liberal 
Club in London, and visited Mr. Carnegie 
in Skibo Castle. He has written many 
books on the negro question, and num- 
erous magazine articles. He has been 
married three times and is survived by 
his wife two sons and a daughter. 

The Tuskegee Institute is managed by 
a Board of Trustees many of them 
northern philanthropists, educators and 
men of wealth, and the work will be 
continued even with the loss of this great 
personality. 

*“Story of Slavery,” No. 286 of The Instructor 
Literature Series. By Booker T. Washington. 
Paper, 5c; Limp Cloth, toc, F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., Dansville, N. Y., and Hall & McCreary, 
Chicago, IIL, 


A Reading Table in a Rural 


School 
By Fairolia Babbitt 


HEN I began teaching a rural 
W school I planned to vary the open 

ing exercises by having the pupils 
respond to the roll-call one morning each 
week by giving a current. event. Afier 
carefully explaining the term and telling 
the pupils where current events might. 
be found | was surprised to learn that 
the children had access to very little 
material for this work. I discovered 
that only three families of the fourteen 
represented in the school were sub- 
scribers to publications other than the 
town paper which contained only local 
news. ‘Two of these three took a daily 
as well as two or three periodicals. 

Coming from a home pussessing a good 
library and well supplied with the best 
current literature, I was truly shocked 
at the unliterary taste of the community. 
1 readily understood how gossip, among 
both old and young, had become such an 
institution in that neighborhood. All 
great educators testify to the morally 
preservative power of good reading. It 
occupies the leisure time of the reader 
so as to rob temptation of much of its 
power. Statistics show that out of book- 
less homes go the majority of the crim- 
inals, paupers, vagrants and maniacs. 

I considered it my duty as a teacher 
to inculcate ‘among the youth in my 
school a relish for good _ reading. 
The district possessed only a meager 
library, nevertheless I determined to 


create among the pupils a love for 
reading by establishing a_ reading- 
table in the schoolroom modeled after 


the reading-tables in public libraries., I 
did not have a table to spare for the 
purpose so the older boys whittled eut 
wooden brackets and built an inclined 
shelf, fourteen inches wide and three 
and a half feet from the floor, across 
one end of the room. Many high schools 
maintain a reading table by annually 
taxing each pupil a small sum. Sucha 
method is to be commended, but I knew 
that a similar plan would not be favor- 
ably accepted in the district under dis- 
cussion, for in many cases it was difli- 
cult to secure even the necessary text- 
books. 

To supply the reading-table I procured 
back numbers of magazines. As soon as 
we had finished reading a magazine at 
home I placed:‘it on the school reading- 
shelf, keeping those of a kind in an or- 
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derly pile. I endeavored to select puj)jj. 
cations that would prove the most intey. 
esting to the pupils and best supplement 
the school work. We had the ‘‘ Youth’, 
Companion,”” “‘The American Boy,” 
“Birds and Nature,’’ an illustrated 
Sunday paper (the comic and sensational 
pages omitted), the ‘‘Review of Re. 
views’’ and the ‘‘Country Gentleman” 
(this was very helpful in agriculture.) 
When my friends heard about the plan 
they wished to contribute their old maga. 
zines, so several other very good period). 
cals were added to our shelf. Forty. 
nately I boarded with one of the families 
who took a daily paper, so I hada day. 
old newspaper to place on the shelf every 
morning. 

Realizing that the modern daily cop. 
tains much that is undesirable mixed 
with the good, I tried to teach the pupils 
to discriminate by picking out the latter 
and leaving the former. I told them that 
in many cases the headlines and first 
few paragraphs would reveal the impor. 
tant items, and that to spend an hour or 
two reading a newspaper article of three 
or four columns was usually a waste of 
time, unless there was direct personal 
interest in the subject. I impressed upon 
the children the idea that stories of 
crimes, suicides and scandals could be 
lightly passed over, with the assurance 
that they were missing nothing of value, 
I also gently but firmly refused to dis- 
cuss such topics, and thus discouraged 
any inclination along that line. 

On Friday nights I allowed each pupil 
to take a magazine home, keeping arec. 
ord of the loan and return as for a li- 
brary book. In this way the parents be- 
came interested, and soon the pupils re 
quested to take a magazine for father 
or for mother. 

I kindled the reading habit among the 
pupils by reading interesting stories and 
instructive articles from the magazines, 
by using the reading-shelf to supplement 
the subjects taught from the textbooks, 
hy requiring the pupils in a grade to 
read and report on a specified article re- 
lated to the subject we were studying. By 
means of the reading-table we made every 
branch in the curriculum more initerest- 
ing and every recitation more animated 
and delightful, It spurred the backward 
pupil to greater effort, and at the same 
time furnished extra work for the preco- 
cious. It assisted in school management 
by supplying instructive busy work. 
‘he younger pupils who were unable to 
read understandingly gleaned much 
knowledge by looking at the pictures. 
As soon as the lessons were completed 
the children eagerly asked permission to 
select a magazine; oftentimes an older 
pupil entertained a younger by reading 
or explaining the pictures. 

I found the old papers very useful in 
furnishing busy work for the‘little ones. 
Each child cut a column out of an old 
newspaper and then was directed to un- 
derline or mark around all the words rec- 
ognized. Sometimes I put a word oi 
the board and the children hunted for it 
in their newspaper column, underlining 
it each time it was found. Excellent 
material for dissected stories was ob- 
tainable from the old papers. The pie: 
tures furnished abundant material for 
coloring, and for making puzzles and 
scrap-books. 

Above the reading-shelf I arranged 4 
bulletin board by securely tacking 4 
piece of brown denim to the wall. On 
this were placed important notices relat- 
ing to the school work. Perhaps o 
Monday morning I would put up a notice 
requesting the seventh and eighth grades 
to read the article about the Panama 
Canal in the April ‘‘Review of Re 
views;’’ or a notice for the sixth grate 
to report on the article about shee? 
raising in Australia, as described in 4 
‘*Youth’s Companion.’’ I found endiess 
ways to correlate the material found 
the reading-table with the school work. 

A school without books, periodica’s 
and newspapers is like a factory without 
tools. The children learned to read 
being in the midst of reading material 
and after the reading habit was prope 
developed they acquired fresh interes 
in their regular work and thereby helP 
to discipline themselves. If the desité 
for reading is inculcated during the — 
education a boy or girl is apt to wos 
that habit all through life, and there”! 
become more intelligent and 0 greatel 
service to the world. 
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Matters of Interest and Information 


A Very Old University 


What is the oldest seat of learning in 
the Western Hemisphere? It is necessary 
to go far beyond the borders of the 
United States to answer this question. 
The University of San Marcos in Lima, 
Peru, has a history which reaches back 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Atraveler says: ‘‘It should fill any one 
with reverence to enter the beautiful 
patio of the university, climb the ancient 
stone stairway to the wide verandas, and 
visit the great halls, hung with the por- 
traits of rectors of the university from 
the time of its foundation in 1551. 
Through centuries of great stress, 
through war and revolution and untold 
hardships, earnest teachers and students 
of San Marcos have kept burning the 
first lamp of learning lighted in the New 
World. ”’ 


Reindeer in Alaska 


From Alaska it is reported that the 
small initial government. herd of reindeer 
has grown until now it numbers about 
6000, The cost of raising reindeer is 
very small. Three men can take care of 
1,000. The animals subsist on the coun- 
try the year round, even in the winter 
when the ground is covered with snow 
no extra feed being required for them. 
The meat of the reindeer is comparable 
to that of our western beef. Even with 
the small market afforded at present, 
the native herd owners are becoming 
prosperous, and now that better trans- 
pertation is promised, there is every 
reason to believe that this country will 
furnish many thousands of pounds of 
this excellent meat for shipment to the 
United States. 


“S$. 0. S.” 


“S. 0. S.,’’ the wireless signal sent 
out across the waters by a ship in dis- 
tress, does not mean ‘‘save our ship,”’ 
nor does it stand for ‘‘sink or swim.’’ 
Asa matter of fact, the letters do not 
stand fur any three English words, es- 
pecially as this.universal wireless signal 
of distress is used by people of all na 
tions. It is simply an arbitrary signal 
consisting of an S an O and an § in the 
Continental code. This is three dots, 
three dashes and three dots and is a eall 
that can easily be recognized among a 
mass of wireless messages flying through 
space. 


Fishing With Glass-Bottomed 
Buckets 


Sicily is a land where the primitive 
still prevails to a great extent, in spite 
of the onward march of civilization. A 
very curious sight at Palermo is to see 
the fishermen spearing fish in the harbor 
by the aid of glass-bottomed buckets. 
There are many corners of the world 
where fish are speared, but perhaps the 
use of the glass-bottomed bucket in this 
connection is to be seen only at Palermo. 
The fishermen lean far over the side of 
their boats, and hold the bucket on the 
Water with one hand, poking their heads 
Into it as if engaged in the Halloween 
game of ducking for apples. They hold 
4 spear poised in the free hand, and thus 
await the arrival of their victims, who 
are sighted through the glass bottom of 
the bucket, which acts as a kind of tel- 
escope.— Wide World Mayuzine. 


War’s Deaths Merely a Trifle 


The total population of the earth is 
about 1,800,000, 000, Annually there are 
added to it 14,000,000 souls. Every year 
at least 80,000,000 are born and 
0,000,000 or 70,000,000 die. This means 
adaily birth rate of about 220,000, a 
death rate of 180,000. The daily increase 
n population is 40,000. In comparison 
with this irresistible swelling tide what 
are the greatest battles, wars or earth- 
quake but almost microscopic ripples? 
. We Imagine that the power were given 
} te despot to order a wholesale 
re 0d and that guillotines were kept 
a A eheading one man every minute 
‘aan and day, this would add only three- 
of 1 ber cent to the existing 
“ath rate!—Scientific American. 








What a Toad Enjoys 


There are few things more amusirg 
than to watch a toad submitting to the 
operations of a back scratching. He 
will at first look somewhat suspiciously 
at the twig which you are advancing 
toward him, but after two or three 
passes down his back his manner under- 
goes a marked change, his eyes close with 
an expression of infinite rapture, he 
plants his feet wider apart, and his body 
swells out to nearly double its ordinary 
size, as if to obtain by these means more 
room for enjoyment. Thus he will re- 
main until you make some sudden move- 





ment which startles him or until he has 
had as much petting as he wants, when, 
with a puff of regretful delight, he will 
reduce himself to his usual dimensions 
and hop away, bent once more on the 
pleasures of the chase. 


Roman Sandals Found Under 


London Streets 

Leather still in a fair state of preser 
vation, although in some cases two thous- 
and years old, is to be seen at the British 
Museum in sandals and early shoes, 
which have been found about London 
during the course of excavating. The 
writer of a brief article in Popular Me- 
chanics says that many of these shoes 
are remnants of early Roman days when, 
for approximately four hundred years 
following the opening of the Christian 
era, Britain was occupied and ruled by 
the Romans. Since several of the prin- 
cipal streets of London were laid out at 
that time by the conquerors, these shoes 
may once have trodden some. still-exist 
ing thoroughfares of the city. Besides 
the sandals, Saxon shoes, which resem- 
ble in striking respects those worn today 
in the Shetland Islands,. were found in 
the Moorgate Street district and London 


Wall. 





Cost of Militarism 


The cost of a battleship and its main- 
tenance for twenty years would build 
1,460 churches at $20,000 each, or buy 
7,000 farms at $4,000, or furnish a college 
education for four ycars’ duration to 
14,002 men or women. In thirteen years 
the cost and maintenance of armies and 
navies and of naval construction of the 
five great nations at war amounted to 
nearly $21,000,000,000 a sum nearly equal 
in value to all the cities, farms, houses, 
lands, roads, bridges, jewels, horses, 
cattle—the entire wealth of Austro- 
Hungary, over twenty-five per cent that 
of Great Britian, over thirty-three per 
cent of Germany, over fifty per cent of 
Russia. The cost of the Panama canal, 
one of the most useful aids to commerce, 
was approximately $375, 000,080. So that 
the expenses of the preparation for war 
in Europe during the time it took to 
build the canal exceeded the cost of this 
wonderful enterprise fifty-nine times. 
—Kx-Gov. S. C. Stokes. 


A New River Opened in Alaska 


A practical navigable channel from the 
Bering Sea into the mouth of the Kus- 
kokwim River has been discovered by 
the Coast Geodetic Survey. The Kus- 
kokwim River is the second greatest river 
in Alaska. It is nine miles wide at its 
mouth and navigable for over 600 miles 
inland. The great submerged flats of 
the delta of this river extend 160 miles 
out to sea, and it was through this un- 
chartered delta that the surveying | 
steamer Yukon made the discovery of 
the channel, which means so much to 
the commerce of that section of Alaska. 








German Schools Close for Acorn 
Harvest 

The Minister of Education of Prussia 
ordered a vacation in the schools early 
in November that the pupils might sys 
tematically collect the beech nuts and 
acorns, which were falling. ‘The Minister 
of Agriculture estimated that 400,000 
tons of oil of the former and 100,000 tons 
of fats would go to waste unless some 
definite steps were taken to gather them. 
From the components of the nuts, it has 
heen found, a very acceptable table v1! 
can be prepared. 





| erator on 


Why Spiders are Not Insects 


The spider is not an insect, though 
probably nine out of ten wouid class it 
under this term. With scorpions and 
mites spiders form a class in the animal 
kingdom known as Arachnida. This name 
is derived from a mythical personage 
called Arachne, the daughter of a purple 
dyer in Lydia, who was fabled to have 
challenged Minerva to a trial of skill in 
spinning. So indignant was the goddess 
at this act of boldness that she forth- 
with transformed the hapless challenger 
into a spider, presumably in order that 
she might have the best possible oppor- 
tunity of practicing the art on which she 
prided herself so much. 

Spiders differ from inseets in five main 
particulars. Their eyes are simple in 
stead of compound, they have eight legs 
in place of six, they do not pass through 
the metamorphoses which are character 
istic of insects, they have no antennae 
and their breathing is accomplished by 
means of organs which combine the 
functions of lungs and gills, instead of by 
tubes prevading their bodies. These 
points of distinetion are sufficient to de- 
termine the fact that it is impossible to 
class spiders as insects. 


Caesar and the Present War 


High school students study Latin from 
the books of Caesar in the second year. 


A French officer on the Aisne river 
studies war and geography from the 
same books of 2,000 years ago. An 


Italian newspaper man tells of it. 

A tew weeks ago he visited his friend, 
a colonel of a French regiment, in his 
trench, which was furnished with bare 
necessities only. Ina corner, on a small 
table, lay the open volume of ‘‘ Commen- 
tarii Caesaris,’’ which the visitor took 
into his hand out of curiosity in order to 
see what passage the colonel had just 
heen reading. There he found the de- 
scription of the fight against the Remi, 
who, at that time, lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the present city of Rheims. 
Principally with the aid of his Rumidian 
troops, Caesar ut that time had pre- 
vented the Remi from crossing the River 
Axona, today called the Aisne. 

This colonel had received the order to 
cross the River Aisne with Moroccans 
and Spahis, and for this purpose he had 
studied the description of Caesar. ‘I'o 
the astonished question of the reporter, 
what made him oecupy his mind with 
the study of Caesar, the Frenchman re- 
plied: ‘*Caesar’s battle descriptions form 
a book from which even in this present- 
day war a great deal may be learned. 
Caesar is by no means as obsolete as you 
seem to think. I ask you to consider, 
for instance, that the trenches, which 
have gained so much importance in this 
war, date back to Julius Caesar."’ 


Auto-Stereopticon and Moving 
Picture Machine 

Some months ago the plan of using the 
automobile for the purpose of producing 
light for moving pictures and lantern 
slides in the rural schools and commun- 
ities suggested itself to Professor E. S. 
Richardson, of the Junior Extension Ser- 
vice of the University of Louisiana, 
and he immediately set to work to put 
this idea into practical operation. With 
the assistance of Dean T. W. Atkinson, 
of the College of Engineering of the 
University, he has prefected an arrange- 
ment whereby the engine of the auto- 
mobile operates a small electric gener- 
ator which furnishes ample light for the 
production of moving pictures and slides. 
A long, flexible, insulated cord is used 
to convey the electricity from the gen- 
the car on the outside to the 


interior of any schoolhouse or other build- 


ing in which. pictures may be shown. 
This machine has proved to be entirely 
suecessful and satisfactory, and it has 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
this method of doing extension work is 
altogether practicable. 

During the first seven months of 1915 
the Junior Extension Service of the 


Louisiana State University visited one 
hundred and forty schools in seventeen 
parishes and rendered programs with the 
autu-stereupticon and 


moving picture 


machine to’an estimated attendance of 
23,340 school children, school patrons and 
farmers. About one week was devoted 
to each parish. In addition to several 
reels of educational pictures, there were 
shown at each school stereopticon slides 
depicting the various phases of corn, 
pig, poultry and canning club work. In 
addition to ‘its use in the production of 
moving picture and lantern slides, the 
current generated by the electric motor 
of this machine may be utilized to pro- 
vide heat for cooking demonstrations. 
An electric cook stove has been added 
to the equipment of the automobile and 
successful cooking demonstrations have 
heen made. This feature is expected to 
prove an important part of the extension 
work in home demonstration. 


A Useful Relic 


One of George Stephenson’s first en 
gines is. still in operation at Hetton 
Colliery, in England, where it was first 
put into use, and where it has been in 
constant service since 1822, the year in 
which it was built. Although the Eng 
lish government has offered to purchase 
it for preservation in one of the muse- 
ums, the owners desire to keep it in 
operation until its wonderful career has 
passed the hundred-year mark and thus 
rounded out a full century. 


Too Strenuous Athletics 


Athletic work is being over-done in the 
schools and colleges of the country ac- 
cording to certain of the eminent med- 
ical men among the 2,000 members of 
the Medical Society of the State of Penn 
sylvania which held its annual meet 
ing recently in Philadelphia. Dr. Wilson 
noted the increasing number of deaths 
among former athletes, and pleaded for 
more intelligent supervision. ‘*Tennis, 
swimming and base ball,’’ he said, ‘‘do 
not cause the same exertion as sprints, 
marathon runs and foot ball. The radical 
evil these days is the tendency among 
colleges to encourage school boys. to 
emulate them. The boy 14 to 18 years 
old is more likely to damage his heart. 
and nervous system than the older man. 
The collapse at the finish means that 
some nerve or cardiac function may never 
act again. The normal heart will not 
! tolerate this high strain without weak 
ening. It is appalling how many former 
athletes die of heart disease shortly after 
retirement from athletic activities in 
schools and colleges.’’ 


Stand Up Siraight 


The best way to avoid consumption is 
stand up straight, according to The Bul- 
letin of the American Medical Associa 
!tion. The writer says: ‘‘The first 
essential in the avoidance of tuberculosis 
of the lungs, or consumption, is to keep 
the lungs strong, so that if the germs 
are breathed they can do no harm. One 
of the most important things in keeping 
the lungs strong is to keep the chest 
wide open so that the lungs can be prop- 
perly used. If the body is drooped or 
stoops, or if the shoulders are allowed 
to drag forward (round shoulder), or if 
the head is carried forward instead of 
well back over the shoulders, the chest 
must be flattened, the breathing must be 
shallow, and the lungs, not being freely 
used, become weak. 

‘*It is in this type of chest that tuber- 
culosis usually begins. ‘The consumptive 
is usually narrow-chested, with drooped 
shoulders and with the head craned for- 
ward. 

‘“*While the development of a strong, 
well-formed chest is one of the most im- 
portant factors in preventing tubercu 
losis, the same thing is to be desired if 
the disease has once started. Not only 
should we live in the open, but we should 
stand up straight and learn to ‘throw a 
big chest,’ so that the lungs can grow 
strong and the fresh air be taken in. 

“The runner, the singer, or anyone 
who is obiiged to make sustained effort 
is taught to stand and sit with the chest 
high, so that the lungs can be uséd to 
the hest advantage, and if every one 
would do the same thing there would be 
less tubereulosis because there would be 








fewer weak lungs.’’ 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
rhose desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


January Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HAPPY New Year to you, and you 
A surely are happy. January, with 

its brisk, cold, snappy days, its 
wonderful blue sky and white earth, is 
just the time for the best school work. 
The holidays with their inevitable dis- 
tractions are past. Valentine Day and 
Washington's Birthday are far ahead. 
here is one long, clear stretch, undis- 
turbed, and oh, how much you can ac- 
complish in it! 

A quotation from a private letter to 
the department, which was not meant to 
be printed, is well worth being consid- 
ered. It says, 

‘“‘We rural teachers with pupils rang- 
ing in age from the doll baby period to 
the girl with her first beau, and in vari 
ous stages of ‘bein’ edicated’, with bro- 
ken furniture, falling plaster, no equip- 
ment and no money left out of our mea 
ger salaries for books and_ teachers’ 
helps, have to be the most inventive, re- 
sourceful and tactful creatures on earth.” 

So you do, under those conditions and 


you are deserving of great honor; but I | 


hope my correspondent realizes, as | 
certainly do every time | take upa 
school journal or open a government re- 
port, that they are vanishing conditions. 

If you teach in a place like that, you 
have a splendid chance, for the whole 
country is waking up and you can point 
toa hundred glorious examples of rural 
school improvement to stimulate your 
community. Write to the United States 
Bureau of Education for bulletins and 
pamphlets concerning the improvement 
of the rural school, stating your needs, 
and you'll get any number of helps. 

As ai instance, there’s the Illinois 
plan of awarding diplomas to one-room 
rural schools that come up to certain re- 
quirements. ‘There are two grades, one 
called Standard, and the other, higher 
still, called Superior. On the doors 
the rural schoolhouses that have received 
these diplomas the State places a label 
printed in gold on a black background, 
“Standard School,’’ or, 
School,’’ in such type that it can be read 
ata distance of from two hundred to 
three hundred yards. 
community be proud to have such a label 
on your schoolhouse door? ‘The require- 
ments for a Standard school are as fol- 
OWS: 

Yards and Outbuildings: 
. Ample playgrounds. 
ood approaches to the house. 

8 Two well-kept, widely-separated 
outhouses. 

4. Convenient fuel houses. 

The Schoolhouse. 


House well built, in good repair, 


and painted. 
2. Good foundation. 
8 Well lighted. 
Attractive interior decorations. 
Good blackboards—some_ suitable 
for small children. 
Heated with jacketed stove in cor- 


ner, Or a room heater and ventilator in ! 


corner, or basement furnace which brings 
clean air in through the furnace and re- 
Moves foul air from the room. 
7%. Floor and interior clean and tidy. 
Desks suitable for children of all 
ages, properly placed. 
Sanitary water supply. 


ora Superior diploma the following | 


additional r. uirements must be met. 
Grounds, - 
1, Playgrounds at least one-half acre 
ept in good condition. 
me trees and shrubs. 
8 Well or cistern and sanitary drink- 
INg appliances, 





of | 


“Superior! 


Wouldn’t your | 





aan 
a . Anon 


House: 
1. Separate cloakroom for girls and 
boys. 
vf 





Lighted from one side or from one 
side and the rear. 

3. Heated with 
furnace, which brings in 
moves foul air. 


basement 
pure 


or 
and 


room 
re 


9 Wel Bie, 


Certainly no rural school teacher lacks | 


an incentive to help in’ the work. 
for those who have gained all these ma- 
terial improvements and just as much 
while they are in process of gaining 
them -there is splendid opportunity be- 
sides. ‘The country school, we are told 
in these days, should be the community 
club house. Not only a place for the 
children, but a meeting- place for the 
patrons, the center from which social 
helpfulness of every kind radiates. 

And this is just as true for the town 
and city schools with their different con 
ditions. Here is a quotation from Schop 


| enhauer to help us to appreciate our op 


portunities in the community. 

“The learned are those who have stud- 
ied in books; the thinkers, geniuses, 
enlighteners of the world and. libera- 
tors of the human race are those who 
have read direct from the page of 
itself.’’ 

Don’t omit to begin to prepare this 
month for the National Week of Sony in 
February. Won’t that be great? 

We want letters telling what you are 
doing to conserve the health of your pu- 


| pils. How do you succeed in getting 


| What success do you have in inspiring a 
desire for clean hands, clean faces, clean 
teeth, clean bodies, cleanliness every- 


And | 





them to take and keep correct posture ? | 


life | 
| seen the Eskimo in his kayak. 


| kimo placed 


| 


| 


An Eskimo Sand-Tray (Con/ribuled by Myrtle Coles) 


where? Please tell me all the helpful 
Ways you have found to instil the princi 
ples of health and hyyviene, and send me 
the letters right away for | want to use 
them now, 


Teachers’ Exchange 


Miss A. Fayetta Schaffner, of Mun 
dorf, Pa., would like to hear from some 
teacher in California or the Gulf States 
whose fifth and sixth vrades might ex 
change letters as language and veovra 
phy exercises. Also the fourth grade 
would like to exchanye letters and prod 
ucts with some fourth yvrade in the 
Gulf States. 

The pupils of Miss Minnie Warren, 
Snow Hill, Mad., R. R. 4, would like. to 
correspond with pupils in’ Hawaii and in 
the Philippines. Atso with schools in 
Northern, Southern, Mastern and Western 
United States. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
An Eskimo Sand-Tray 


the tray may be seen a 
Icebergs, cut from 


In the rear of 
small body of water. 
stiff paper, to which cotton has been 
pasted then sprinkled with artificial 
snow, are seen. Upon the water may be 
This has 
been made from stiff paper and the Ks 
in the opening. The seal, 
sea-lion, deer and polar bear are cut 
from paper and colored to represent real 
animals. 

For the igloo, a circle was drawn upon 
the tray. With wet sand the children 
made the igloo as nearly as possible like 
the real one. After it was finished a 














Posed for a Picture (See ‘‘The Possibilities of the Camera’’) 
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Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnell, lowa. 


| 
| 


sharp stick was used to mark the blocks 
as if they were blocks of snow, then the 
smaller parts were added. Cotton sprin- 
kled with artificial snow was spread over 
the tray. 

The sledges were made by two of the 
boys who used their Meccano sets. The 
girls brought the Eskimo dolls and toy 
dogs from home. ‘lhe boys then cut the 
and hitched the dogs to the 
sledyes. 

Smali dolls cut from paper and dressed 
in cotton, may be seen crawling into the 
igloos. —MYRTLE COLES, Ohio. 


The Possibilities of the Camera 


I believe that every rural teacher 
should have a kodak if it is possible for 
him to get one. It is a good way of get 
ting souvenirs of interesting objects in 
travels, and he can use the pictures in 
the schoolroom to illustrate lessons, 

My kodak is a 8A “ Folding Brownie,’”’ 
made by the Mastman Kodak Company, 
and takes pictures 38'( x 5% or posteard 
size. | bought it last June and before 
| left town | had taken two snaps, and | 
proud to say that they were both 
yood, 

On my way home | had to cross the 
Arkansas River in a boat on account of 
the river being up and part of the bridge 
washed out. | took snapshots of the 
bridge and also of the boat. The boat 
was run on a cable and men were at 
work repairing the bridge. Here | made 
the first failure with the kodak. 1 first 
took a distant view, then a near view 
and forgot to change the focus, conse 
quently the negative was blurred and 
indistinct. A few days later | took a 
picture of another bridge where part of 
it had been carried away by a flood. 
Some men were at work raising a sus- 
pension foot bridge which had been put 
across the gap in the bridge. The water 
was low at the time, and as they were 
expecting another rise they were raising 
the footbridye so it would not be washed 
away. 

| have many other interestng pictures, 
There are several teachers in my county 
who have kodaks, and most of them re 
port good in material to work 
upon and in results obtained. 

When our superintendent visited the 
schools this year she brought a kodak 
with her and took a picture of each 
school visited, 

The kodak is a good 
photographie records of certain 


Success 


way of keeping 
things, 


| such as social gatherings, objects in na- 


ture, ete., for future reference. 
lhe pictures also can be used as sub- 


jects for composition, drawing and na- 


ture study. 

Good pictures are very interesting to 
anybody, especially to the pupils, if they 
can hear stories about them. And, again, 


| give an observing pupil a good picture 


and he will learn nearly, if not quite, as 


| much from it as he would from a whole 
| book printed on that subject. 





| tion 
| some “method’’ must be used. 


If the teacher takes a kodak with her 
in her vacation excursions she ean get 
nearly enough material for nature study 
and composition to last her the entire 
year. —-F RANK L. FREED, Kansas. 


Teaching Spelling 


Spelling, like any other subject in the 
elementary branches of study, is a sci- 
ence, and to attain any degree of perfec 
either in teaching or learning it 


Many teachers daily teach their pupils 
words and require them to look them up 
in adictionary or use them in a sen 
tence; this method works very well in 
an cighth grade, but in the lower grades 
how many pupils remember the mean- 
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ings of the words which they look up? It | was produced. 


is a fact that when the meaning of a 
word is not clear to a pupil he cannot 
readily remember how to spell it. If 
some plan can be adopted whereby the 
pupil can use the word he is sure to have 
need of that word again. In schools 
where opportunity is given for ‘‘ teaching 
meanings’’ object lessons are very use- 
ful, and often the only way to bring be- 
fore the pupil’s mind a clear and concise 
meaning of a word. For instance, in 
teaching a class how to spell the word 
*‘separate,’’ and also its meaniny, pro- 
nounce in distinct syllables, then ask the 
class for the dictionary meaning. Af- 
ter this is given use some practical cir- 
cumstance to bring out the fundamental 
meaning, as, ‘‘What will two men do 
when they say good-night to each other?’’ 
Answer, ‘* They will separate. ’’ 

One of the best ways to bring mean- 
ings of words to the notice of pupils 
is to present them in an attractive man- 


ner. The following plan is an excellent 
one: Arrange the words of the spelling 
lesson in acolumn, select carefuly a 


vood, clear definition for each word and 
place the definitions opposite different 
words. Require the class to use their 
dictionaries as usual,so that they “may 
be prepared for giving their own defini- 
tion. When the class recitation comes, 
have the pupils arrange the meanings 
opposite the words they represent. This 
method, tried under my supervision and 
one I adopted myself in a one-room 
school, is fine for the development of 
word building and the enlarging of the 
vocabulary.—D. H. HAWKINS, New Jer- 
sey. 


A Book That Helps 


I wonder how many of you went into 
arural school in September and found 
not one good picture on the walls and 
few if any library books on the shelves. 

It isone of my hobbies to hunt up such 
places and apply for the position at the 
best salary | can obtain, for I realize 
that it will be necessary to spend some 
of it in getting materials. 

You toil over programs and entertain- 
ments, why not make them pay by giv- 
ing your precious charges something thot 
will last for years and add greatly to tie 
building of character? 
but one good picture on the cheerles. 
walls of some little school building, the 
reward will be priceless. The children 
appreciate what you do for them, but 
they do not know how to express it. 
They are willing workers glad and proud 
of the ability to accomplish something 
worth while. 

If I could give the school but one good 
book it would be ‘‘ Little Women.’’ The 
mutual helpfulness, the self sacrifice and 
devotion to family is well worthy of im- 
itation. The skill and readiness with 
which these young women could provide 
entertainment for any and all occasions 
is marvelous. A study of the pages of this 
book will lessen fault-finding and dis- 
couraging remarks that are common in 
many families. There is so much said 
and written about bettering home condi- 
tions that a good starting point is needed 
and is supplied by a study of this book. — 
ALICE M. INNES, Washington. 


A Progressive Border 

As my progressive border has been 
much admired, | want to tell other teach- 
ers about it. 

First I had my larger boys space 
off a background on the blackboard, 
ten inches wide, and extending entire- 
ly around the room. On this back- 
ground we showed a road leading to 
a pond, with grass near the road and 
the pond; also we showed blue sky. By 
putting red, yellow and white dots in 
the green solid surface, the effect of 
flowers among the grass was produced. 

Next we took the best products of 
paper folding lesson of tents, churches, 
barns, houses, fences, and sail and row 
boats and placed on the border. These ob- 
jects were of white paper, as a better 
effect is produced by placing white on 
the colored background. 

Next, from a wall-paper sample book 
and from old magazines I had my little 
people cut pictures of small children, 
then, watching my proportion carefully, 
1 placed these on the border, with smaller 
ones in the rear and larger ones in the 
foreground. 

By drawing sedges here and there, and 
trees in various places, a pretty effect 


If you can leave j 
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As the border grew I 
was surprised at the many things we 
found to place on it. 

We traced ducks until we could cut 
them free hand. Using white paper, we 
cut many different positions. We colored 
eyes black, and bills and feet orange. 
We pasted these ducks on the border; 
some were swimming, some standing, 
some eating and some walking. 

We were over two months completing | 
the border and when finished each pupil 
in the room had some work on it.—- 
LILLIAN C. HOWARD, Massachusetts. 


Two-Penny Saving Plans 


and your 
**some- 
for the 


Are pennies scarce 
comes to 


in seat work 


your 


brains fagyed when it 
thing different’’ 
youngsters? 

1 am teaching in a rural school and 
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Three Delighted Toy Makers 


have eleven bright, intelligent children 
in the first two grades. I had used sew- 
ing cards and they liked them very 
much, but they proved rather expensive. 
I bought a box of one hundred assorted 








cards and several sheets of light weight 
cardboard twenty-seven by thirty-six in- 
ches, at five cents a sheet. These I cut 
into squares the size of the cards and 
using a strong needle, transferred the 
design. When worked with the colored 
silkateen, the store cards and the made 
ones could not be told apart. 

The older children were more than 
willing to punch designs in their spare 
time, and we soon had a good supply on | 
hand. In addition to these we made 
stars, hexagons and other geometrical | 
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designs, square block animals, one-line 
boys playing, and many others. 

**Simple Toys That a Child Can Make’’ 
by Martha Feller King in this magazine 
delighted my children but we lacked that 
essential necessity, money, to purchase 
the material. 

My home is in a small village, and 
when I came home from school one night 
I made the rounds of the merchants and 
secured many thin board boxes and 
promises to save others. [or an hour on 
Friday afternoon my boys whittled and 
measured, ‘The time was all too short. 
We used the nails that were in the boxes 
to put the completed work together, and 
in a few months each boy had an auto- 
mobile, goat and cart, bird, and cradle. 
Weren’t they proud? They were given 
paint at home, and noons they painted. 
It was worth cut fingers and broken 
parts that had to be done over to see the 


| completed exhibition.—N. B. C., New 


York. 
Christmas Card Utility 


During the Christmas holidays an idea 
came to me whereby I could use the 
Christmas greeting cards as a blackboard 
calendar for January, as many of them 
represented snow scenes with bunnies 
running across the snow. I’ve noticed 
that my second grade children are espe- 
cially interested in animals, particularly 
rabbits and squirrels. They enjoyed the 
bunny calendar very much. 

The card I copied on the board repre- 
sented a snow scene with two small 
brown houses with lighted windows, in 
the background. Behind them is seen 
the blue sky with groups of pine trees 
showing against the horizon and several 
trees near the house. In the foregound 
is a rail fence in front of which three 
little brown bunnies scamper across the 
snow. I added a moon to the picture, 
making it of orange chalk, the same 
color I used for the lighted windows. 

I drew a line of charcoal around the 
picture, then a chalk frame a half inch 
wide, then a line of charcoal on the out- 
side of this border, and it gave the effect 


|of a framed picture.—BESSIE REEVES, 
| Ohio. 


The Care of Books 


There went out from my office at 
school the other day two books, both 
firmly bound texts, one a twenty-five cent 
edition of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield;’’ 
the other a thirty-cent edition of ‘‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.’’ Hardly had the 
door closed upon them and their purchas- 
ers, when I fancied that I heard a most 
unearthly shriek. I rushed into the cor- 
ridor. 

There were the two books with their 
strong bindings that I had so lately sold, 
but alas how changed! The books were 
dead forever for their poor backs were 
completely broken. Their heedless pur- 
chasers had grasped the middle pages 
with force and bent them backward as 
far as they would go. 

From publishers come printed slips; 
from teachers and principals come words 
of caution; but the back-breaking proc- 
ess with school books goes on. Let 
every teacher as he reads this article set 
it down in his memory to repeat this 
caution once again: To open a new book 
lay it with its back flat on some smooth 
surface and beginning with the outside 


























An Eskimo Sand-Table (Contributed by Mildred Luse) 
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pages, cpena few pages at a time ty. 
wards the center. Never open a ney 
book by grasping its middle and forcing 
the sides back. The strength of the 
smallest tot is greater than that of th 
strongest binding.—ROSE THOMPSON Jpy. 
KINS, Vermont. 


A “Beauty Chat” 


If you are ‘‘dead tired’’ after a day of 
teaching hurry home, get into something 
loose and comtortable, and lie down fo 
a half hour. Relax every nerve and 
muscle and try to keep your mind a blank 
during this period. If you fall asleep g 
much the better, you will be rewarded 
many times in health, beauty and happi. 
ness. 

On rising take a ‘*wake-up bath” if 
the feeling has not entirely disappeared 
One of the best of these is a salt bath, 
‘take a few handfuls of coarse salt, pref. 
erably sea salt, and just cover it with 
enough water to make it slushy. Gath. 
ering this up in handfuls rub it over the 
body and then rinse in clear, cold water, 
You will be surprised how ‘‘new’’ yoy 
feel. 

If your face looks tired or worn, one 
of the best remedies is that used by the 
Knglish girls to keep their complexions 
fresh. Fill a basin full of water. Take 
au deep breath and then plunge the face 
down into the water. If it gets into the 
eyes so much the better. 

Perhaps, too, your back feels ‘‘all gone,” 
and you seem to detect signs that you 
are growing round shouldered. This can 
easily be corrected and with one of the 
simplest exercises imaginable. Pull out 
any chair with a straight back and turn 
so that your back is against the back of 
the chair. Then bend slowly as far 
backward as possible, and then raise 
yourself and bend forward till you touch 
the floor. —ViOLETTE A. HEDMAN, 
New York. 


An Eskimo Sand-Table 


I am enclosing a photograph of my Es- 
kimo village. At the back of the table 
are represented mountains and rougher 
country, and behind them (drawn on the 
blackboard) shines the Aurora Borealis. 
In front of this is a road, not very 
definitely outlined. At the farther end 
of the slanting road is a pack sledge 
drawn by reindeer, at the nearer enda 
bene sled drawn by dogs. Beside it are 
children _ playing 


A 
aue 


groups of Eskimo 
games. At the front of the table is the 


frozen sea, made of gray cardboard cov- 
ered with glass, holes in the cardboard 
serving as fishing holes, around which are 
fishing groups. Upon it are also a man 
with a harpoon, a kyak, and in one cor- 
ner a bear hunted by a man witha spear. 
Back of the ocean are two igloos, con- 
structed of mounting board, a totem pole 
and, standing near the igloos, two moth- 
ers with babies on their backs. The 
whole landscape except the ocean surface 
is covered with cotton sprinkled with 
**snow dust.’’ 

This sand-table has been duly arranged 
for several years and has brought much 
joy to several classes of little people. Of 
course the Eskimos are all traced on 
white paper and cut out. We also 
mounted Eskimo figures on a dark back- 
ground, making an attractive poster.- 
MILDRED LUSE, Iowa. 


The Months and Seasons 


I find this plan a good aid in teaching 
language. 

The Year Family is made up of twelve 
children called months. ‘lhe childrens 
names are January, February, ete. They 
live in a beautiful house called “The 
Seasons."’ This house has only four 
rooms, but each room is very pretty and 
has a name. There is ‘‘Spring,’ all 
painted and decorated with green; “Sut 
mer”’ all pretty with colors; ‘‘Autumn, | 
all in yellow and brown, and ‘‘Winter, 
furnished in white. 

In each large airy room there are three 
little beds for three little months. 1 


the room called ‘Spring’ there live 
March, April and May. *Sumne ise 


longs to June, July and August. 
pretty yellow and brown room live Se 
tember, October and November, leavilé 
the lovely white room for Decembet 
January and February. ; , 
For busy work in connection with this 
we had a piece of cardboard that repre 
sented the wall of each month-child 
on this was sewed, pasted or sket¢ 
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se things that belonged to each month. 
ee for December there would 
be pasted a picture of Santa Claus, a 
real little doll’s stocking, filled, a twig 
decorated for a Christmas tree, a bit of 
glass sewed on to represent ice, cotton 
for snow, holly leaves and berries, a 
little brick fireplace, colored, a Star of 
Bethlehem, a picture of the Christ-child 
and other things that will suggest them- 
selves to teachers and children. 
"These ‘walls’? were placed in groups 
of three when finished and hung in the 
gchoolroom. ‘They are an_ interesting 
decorative feature and please the chil- 
dren very much.—Mrs. ROBERT ©, WitH- 
ERS, ‘Texas. 

A New Toy for the English Class 


In teaching your pupils the eight differ- 
ent parts of speech, comparison, ete, 
try using a box like the one illustrated. 
It may be made of wood —as are those 
used by railway mail clerks—or card- 
poard, or frames in which eggs. are 
shipped will do. The last may be ob- 
tained from the grocer but must be held 
straight while a piece of cardboard is 
securely sewed to the back. 





Label the pigeon holes as shown; as 
your class progresses more labels may be 
added. 

Give pupils a number of slips of paper 
on which a word has been written, let 
them classify the words and as quickly 
as they do so place slips in the corre- 
sponding holes in the box. ‘This may be 
done by the class, or if the recitation 
period is long enough the class may be 
divided, and the groups allowed to race, 
that is, compare time in which the work 
was accomplished, or reduce the number 
of minutes to a fractional part of an 
hour, ete. 

It is easiest to write long lists of words 
and then clip them apart. 

In studying sentences write the sen- 


Predicate. — ELIZABETH 


Georgia. 
A Delightful Busy Work Corner 


Inan old workshop in my home I found 
a low table about one and one fourth 
yards long by one yard wide, and two 
feet high. This was just what I wanted 
for a kindergarten corner in my school- 
room. I covered it with white oilcloth 
and also lined the drawer with the same. 

This drawer is divided into three parts, 
4 very convenient plan. Here we keep 
cards, scissors, paste, colored sticks, pegs 
and numbers. In boxes on a window 
back of the table we keep letters, large 
and small, on bright-colored cardboard, 
and magazines for cut-out work. 

he table is large enough to seat eight 
pupils atonetime. We have low benches 
at two sides and small boxes at the ends. 

8 kindergarten table has been a 
source of much pleasure to the children. 

hey study twice as well to get their 
€ssons, for no child is permitted to go 
lo the table with lessons unprepared. 

They enjoy doing busy work here far 
more than at their own desks. ‘This 
Keeps the work in one place and does 
away with having it scattered over the 
‘choolroom. Under the table is a large 
Wastebasket for bits of paper that will 
feumulate in cutting. In the morning 

€ydo number work and build words 
and sentences, In the afternoon they 
use the colored pegs and sticks and cut- 
og ete The best cut-out work is kept 

pasted in a book made of drawing 
baber twelve by fourteen inches, tied 
With gilt cord, 

















We have another book or album made 
of drawing paper and tied with colored 
ribbon. In this we have pasted post- 
cards from as many states in the Union 
as we could get them. We hope to have 
the whole forty-eight represented before 
school closes. Only scenery ecards are 
put in. The children find much pleasure 
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| 


in looking for the state and city from | 


which the card came. 
We also have a very good 
made from a discarded bookcase. 


museum 
In the 


autumn after the birds had gone south | 


the children collected birds’ nests. ‘The 
collection is a very good one. We have 
been studying bird life and find it very 


interesting. Among the number are 
many orioles’ nests. As they never use 
the same nest the second summer the 


children feel quite free in taking them 
after the birds have discarded them. 
Our chief pride is a humming: bird’s 
nest. It is very, very small and is built 
ona tiny twig of an apple tree. The 
outside resembles the bark or moss of 
the tree while the inside looks like 
cotton. 

We also have a collection of shells 
from four oceans, and many beautiful 
butterflies. The children are deeply in- 
terested in collecting specimens for their 
museum. 

Our cloakroom has been turned into 
anartroom. All the drawings are pasted 
on the walls, and the numerous articles 
the children have made from paper and 
cardboard are placed on shelves. It is 
quite a pretty little room, and the chil- 
dren are happy when given permission 
to go into the cloakroom to study.— IDA 
VON NEIDA, Pennsylvania. 


A Word Drill 


Place a word at the bottom of the 
board and a hard word diagonally at the 
top of the board. Enclose them in lines 


| twenty-four by thirty-six 
| black 





representing rocks. Pretend that the 
easy word is at the foot of the mountain | 
and the hard word at the top, then see | 
who can begin at the foot and climb to | 
the top without slipping or falling.  ‘l'o 
hesitate is to slip and to miss is to fall. 
You can extend words down the other 
side of the mountain, across the valley, 
up the side of another mountain until 
you have reviewed all the words the | 
| 

| 


children have had. ‘There is much in- | 
terest in the word you put at the top of 
the mountain. Suppose you want to 
climb to ‘‘father, mother, dinner, Santa 
Claus,’’ ete. —MARTHA A. Swikr, Ohio. | 


Prize Work of a One-Room Rural School 


The accompanying picture shows the 
first Sewing and Manual ‘raining work 
done by the Kneeland School, Racine | 
Co., Wisconsin. On June 5, 1915, Field 
Day was held at Union Grove, and all | 


tence, cut the words apart, and use labels | the schools of the county had an exhibit | 


such as, Complete Subject and Complete | 
JACKSON, | 


of their work. Prizes were given for 





A Prize Exhibit 


| taken 


different kinds of work, and for work as 

a whole. This exhibit carried off the 

first prize as the best general collection 

of all kinds of work. Some of the man- 

ual training articles are made from the | 
designs in the late numbers of Normal | 
Instructor-Primary Plans.—L. 8., Wis. 


Manual Training That Is Self-Supporting 


My six boys and myself formed a real, 
true, co-operative company (that makes 
real money), under the name of ‘* Boys’ | 
Chair Caning Company."’ We elected | 
officers and directors, appointed a busi- 


| 
| 
| 


| shuts off the flow of blood 
|} and a clot will 


| and are seated on the front 


ness manager, and issued stock, giving 
certificates for the same. In this way 
we raised a capital of one dollar, the 
shares being five cents apiece and each 
boy buying from one to four shares. 
With this we purchased a bunch of me- 
dium cane for seventy cents. ‘The boys 
brought suitable awls from home. Now 
we were ready to do business. 

We soon had plenty of chairs to reseat, 
for we charged only thirty-five cents; the 
“‘voing-price’’ is fifty cents. The first 
bunch was enough for four chairs. Then 
we bought another bunch and five cents’ 
worth of binding cane. We have now 
finished seven chairs and 
nearly done. We have over two dollars 
in the treasury so we can buy reed and 
raffia to do other kinds of work which 
we shall sell at the Girls’ Sewing Club 
lair. 

At the end of the year the company 
will probably dissolve, each boy receiv 
ing not only face value of his share but 
about two hundred per cent interest. In 
this enterprise the boys yet drill in ae- 
tual bookkeeping, making out bills, 
ete, and it is much more tangible 
well as vastly more interesting than the 
mere copying of forms from the arithme 
tic. -R. H., Massachusetts. 

|Will the writer please send full ad 
dress? —B. EB. | 


Transferring Pictures 


I had occasion to use some transfer 
paper for hectographinyg and transferring 
patterns to other paper. 
had none and being quite a distance from 
town, could not soon obtain any. | took 
a sheet of common printer’s paper 
inches and a 
cruyola and heavily colored one 
side of tt. 
board with the black side down and 
traced over with the pattern, made clear 
black lines much better than the blue or 
purple transfer paper, which is often neu 
tral to the color of 


spoils the effect. The black will never 
| rub off as the blue and purple will, and 
| is therefore more satisfactory... MURLE 


Q. WILDMAN, Nebraska. 
A Submarine Sand-Table 
Krect a yardstick upon each corner of 
the sand-table. Stretch blue mosquito 
bar around these posts, fastening with 
thumb tacks. Above the horizon line on 


| the blackboard draw a purple and gold 


sunset, 
end. 
Selow the horizon line draw pictures 


Paste a poster-like ship at one 


I found that I | 


the picture and so | 





the eighth is | 


as | 


This, placed over the card- | 


| 


of Neptune’s botanical gardens, or paste | 


silver paper against the blackboard and 
decorate with cut pictures, 

The sand-table is the floor of the ocean. 
In the center, a doll dressed in a deep 
sea diver’s suit with ropes around the 
body is exploring the wreck of an ancient 
treasure ship. 
covered with sand takes this part. Shells, 
fish, old nets and many other bits will 
be brought by the children to complete 
this picture. 

I adapted this idea from 
Fisheries Co. Mxhibit at 
Panama California exposition. 


the M. K. 
the San Dieyvo 
LUCILE 


| HAZARD, California. 


Two Useful Hints 


Iivery teacher needs to know how to 
stop nosebleed. I find this method both 
sure and simple. Tip the head back 
slightly and pass the finvers along the 
ridge of the jaw. About midway be- 
tween the chin and the base of the ear, 
on each side, you will find the artery 
which supplies that side of the nose with 
blood. A pressure on this artery simply 
to the nose, 
very soon form which 
effectually stops the bleeding. 

Paraffin will be found an excellent 
modeling wax. It should be melted, and 
out when it begins to cool and 
stiffen. A little wax crayon melted with 
it will vive any tint desired. 
a clean medium for work in 
and can be melted and used again and 
ayvain with very little waste..—STELLA 
M. MATTHEWS, Maryland. 


A Practical Arithmetic Game 


A good arithmetic contest has a value 
which is always appreciated. Select two 
pupils to be scorekeepers and choose 
sides. Write the names on the black 
board. Pupils bring pencils and paper | 


seats. See | 


A broken toy ship partly | 


‘This makes | 
modeling, | 








May we 
make a few 
suggestions ? 


From some of the many letters thou- 
sands of teachers and their pupils have 
written us we quote several ideas which 


have given 
have been 


excellent 
found 


‘These 
stimu- 


results. 


valuable in 


lating the children to unusual effort in 
the recular care the teeth must have to 
be kept in good condition. 


Some have taken back a brief sen- 
tence emphasizing one feature of 


dental hy iene 


“Gjood Health?’ o1 
Decays’”’ 
Charts 


Never 
Night.”’ 


such as ‘‘Good ‘Veeth 
“A Clean Tooth 
or ‘Morning and 

are prepared by 


teacher or class to illustrate the chosen 


phrase, 


It desired we will supply a 


print of such a chart, as indicated on 
the coupon below. 


In some schools an honor roll has 
been established similar to those for 
scholarship and deportment, based on 


the faithful 


care of the teeth. 


‘These 


may be either monthly or weekly and 
the foundation may be a parent’s cer- 
tification of night and morning clean- 
ing, or the pupil's own word for the 


fact of regular care. 


An extra mark or 


star may be added fora visit to the den- 
tist, and twostars for a report from him 
that the teeth have been well cared for. 


3 Acting on 


ours, many 


another suggestion of 
teachers of younger 


classes have made good use of black 
and white prints of the ‘‘moving pic- 
ture’’ drawings which appeared on the 
back covers of several publications. 


‘These are for coloring 
We will be glad to supply 


pupils. 


you with sheets for this 


exercise, 


by the small 


interesting 


lor older pupils a contest is often 
held to determine which one, from 
memory, can draw the best outline of 
a section of a tooth, showing the en 
amel, the dentine, the nerve, ete., and 


the ravage 


that follow neglect. 


Wi 


have charts which will help you if you 


care to try this. 


Hundreds of teachers in calling on 


their classes 


"The Care of the ‘Veeth’’ 


the 


opportunity 
thought and fresh expression. 


Compositions on 
have seized 
original 
‘The in- 


for 


to urge 


terest and ingenuity of the little writ 


ers have been remarkable. 


One child, 


for instance, wrote the history of one of 
his teeth in the first person—another 
gave a very graphic word picture of the 
adventures of a decay-germ who was 
bathed by regular brushing of the teeth, 


If you have any other methods of 


stimulating childish 


important 
indeed 


mOst 


vlad 


to hear 


interest in this 
will be 


‘They 


matter, we 


of them. 


will be passed on to other educators 


who have 


benefited 


themselves and 


their pupils by the use of 


COLGATE’S 


~ RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


If already this school year you have 
not taken advantage of the offer of re- 
minder cards and trial tubes, you are 
entitled to them. 
coupon mention which, if any, of the 


(In filling out the 


above prints you desire). 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. 7, 


199 Fulton St., New York 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 


Dept. 7, 


School Dist. No, 
rect charge 
pl 


work 


my pupils, for deli 


ee . 


F.0; MBG ss coees 


(Check prints desired 


ouly, trial tubes and cards for all 


199 Fulton St., New York. 


Iam a teacher in 


having in my di- 
Will you 


scholars, 


' er) 
ease send me free of charge, for schoo! 
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%\as this sometimes leads to copying. 
¢ | Two rules must be observed. No one | 
; % may whisper or ask questions. The 
¥ % penalty is one point off for each time. 
% g Read the problem slowly, distinetly, 
: % | and once only. While the children are | 
: ¢ | figuring write the names of any who 

% | whisper or talk. Let them sce what. you 
g | are at, but say nothing. EHncouraye ab- | 
¥ y | solute quiet. The game is very exciting 
g % | and if pupils are free to speak, they will 


OOX< 
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How Sanatogen 


Relieves Poor 
Digestion and 
Nerve Strain 


IGESTION and the nervous 
system are interdependent. 
For while the products of diges- 
tion nourish the nerve cells, the 
nerves in turn control digestion. 
Thus if aught wrongly affects 
either—the nerves or the digestive 
organs—the other also must suffer. 


When, for instance, worry, over- | 


work or shock interferes with 
digestion, the resultant lack of 
nourishment weakens the nervous 
system, causing nerve-strain. This 
nerve-weakness then re-acts and 
still further disturbs the faulty 
digestion. 
At such times 


Sanatogen 


THE FOODSTONIC 


is specific ally helpful—first, be- 
cause it is so easily assimilated by 
even an enfeebled digestion, and, 
second, because Sanatogen’s chem- 
ical union of purest protein and 
organic phosphorus furnishes pre- 
cisely the two elements most 
needed to restore not only the 
weakened digestion but the impov- 
erished nerve cells as well. 


This explains why Colonel Watterson, 
the famous American editor, was able 
to write: 

“Ft do not think I could have recovered 
my Vitality, as [have done, without this 

Sanatogen operating equally upon the 

digestive organs and nerve centers.” 


And why Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, 
former Secretary of the Navy wrote: 


“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment for 
cases of impaired digestion. It strength- 
ens without irritating and promotes vi- 
tality in feeble folks.” 


It also explains the striking endorsement of 
the medical profession as expressed in signed 
letters from over 21,000 physicians who have 
watched the work of Sanatogen in countless 
cases. 

And it gives you the reason why we are so 
confident that Sanatogen can help vou--when 
you give it an opportunity, . 

Sanatogen is sold by good 

druggists everywhere in three 

sizes, from $1.00 up. 

Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913. 


"hh: sgadias eens auekceneit Gnek-adte anes eat wan ame 


S for Elbert Hubbard’s new book 
@€na —“Health in the Making.” 
Written in his attractive manner and filled with 
his shrewd philosophy, together with capital ad- 
vice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is 
FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24Q Irving Place, 
New York, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


vo too far. 

The first child to finish puts his paper, 
face down, on your desk. The segond 
| puts his on top of the first paper, and 
'so on until all are through, then the 
| scorekeepers pass to the blackboard. 
| Supposing there are sixteen pupils, the 

first paper scores sixteen points if cor- 

rect, otherwise none; the second fifteen 

cr none, ete. Read the points for the 

scorekeepers to write. You are then 

ready for the next problem 

When the period is up the scorekeep- 

| ers add the points for each child, re- 
membering to subtract points for those 
| who have whispered. Then each adds 
the points of all the children on his 
respective side to see which side has won. 

In regard to problems, I prefer those 
requirirg more figuring than reascning. 
The object of the game is skill, accuracy 
and speed in handling numbers. I gen- 
erally select problems that have recently 
been studied by the lowest grade taking 
part. You will often find that the higher 
grades need the review as well as the 
lower, 

If the pupils need instruction do not 
hesitate to take a few minutes between 
problems for explanations. Correet com- 
mon errors. ‘leach short methods.  Dis- 
courage the counting habit. First teach 
| and then drill on whatever seems to be 
| needed the most. ‘The pupils will be at- 
| tentive and apply what they learn be- 
cause they are anxious to win the game. 
You will be surprised to see the interest 
they will show in these contests and also 
how quickly they will improve in skill. 
They will also be aided in forming habits 
of attention, concentration and _ self- 
control.—K. KE. J., South Dakota. 


A Temperance Lesson for Third Grade 

A temperance lesson that seemed to 
appeal to many of my boys in third grade 
is the story of Reuben Smith in ‘‘ Black 
Beauty.’’ Nearly all children love ani- 
mals, especially pretty horses, and by 
the time I have read a few chapters 
Black Beauty is to them a very real 
and very lovable creature. Then when 
Reuben Smith comes upon the scene | 
enlarge on the description of his charac- 
ter by telling the children how kind and 
potite he really is. 

Then we follow on and see how cruelly 
poor Black Beauty is treated ard how 
terrible is the end of Smith, all because 
of strong drink which habit he had 
formed when young. ‘Then we talk about 
the danger of taking anything that can 
take our sense away and make us do 
as foolishly as Reuben Smith did. 

Another plan was to present each ehild 
with a temperance card. ‘These had tem- 
perance texts on one side and pledges 
on the other. I did not ask them to 
sign the pledge, but I asked them to 
read everything on the card and memo- 
rize the text. Also I told them that the 
great corporations, the great leaders in 
business are calling for men and boys 
who are strong and clear-headed, who do 
not drink. 

Again I told the story of Daniel. It 
was a beautiful temperance lesson. Boys 
like to be strong and fine looking. I try 
to teach them that intemperance injures 
body, mind and soul.—A NORTH CARO- 
LINA TEACHER. 

Little Helps 

Pencil Sharpening. Have monitors 
sharpen pencils at recess and noon. Urge 
children to bring more than one pencil. 








| that no two on the same side sit together, | For each day with no pencils sharpened 


dren as well as grown-ups. 


| often and regularly, and each child will 








in school hours, place a colored seal on 
that date on the calendar. Childien be- 
| come interested in counting their per- 
| fect days. 

Politeness. Encourage the children to 
observe closely politeness in other chil- 
Have so- 
called ‘‘experience meetings’’ in which 
they relate little mannerisms with which 
they have come in contact. Do this 


be eager to observe as well as relate, and 
will be on the alert. 

Number Games and Drills. We have 
the forty-five combinations and separa- 
tions printed on cardboard five by four 
inches. Wealso have the multiplication 
tables on the same sized cards. An _ un- 


limited number of ‘‘rest games’’ may 
be played from this supply. 
Remedy for Leaving the Room. On 


this card nine by six inches print the 
word ‘‘Boys’’ and below it ‘‘Girls.’’ 
Place stars by these and remove them 
the first time a child requests to leave 
the room. The habit soon becomes fixed, 
and this interruption of school work is 
remedied.—B. KE. C., Kansas. 


Library of Picture Work 


Secure from some dry goods store six 
boxes of uniform size large and strong 
enough to hold both pictures and school 
magazines. Boxes tifteen inches long, 
twelve inches wide and three inches deep 
will answer the purpose. Label as fol- 
lows: 

1. September and October Work. 

2. November Work. 

3. December and January Work. 

4. Patriotic Work (include everything 
suitable for historical events). 

5. Spring Work (everything of inter- 
est for March, April, May and June). 

6. Miscellaneous Work (extra pictures 
illustrating reading and conversation 
lessons. ) 

A seventh box containing sample draw- 
ings of previous classes; also pictures 
illustrating certain drawing principles 
is a useful addition to the above list.— 
FLORENCE A. BOYCE. Massachusetts. 

Geography in China 

I want to tell you about the Geography 
note-books my fifth grade class are mak- 
ing. ‘The ones they are at present work- 
ing on are of North America but we 
have used practically the same plan in 
the study of other continents. 

The book starts with the story of the 





journey from their own country to North | 
America written and illustrated by pic- | 
tures of steamships and harbor scenes. | 
Then come pictures of other methods of 
travel and transportation with a written 
article of explanation. Then we have | 
pictures illustrating houses, exteriors 
and interiors, of all kinds used in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and pictures of 
people, of occupations, of plays and games 
and schools. These pictures were cut 
from magazines and catalogues. It was 
not hard to find enough of North America, 
for each child, and by using mission- 
ary magazines and geographical maga- 
zines, we did nearly as well for other 
continents. Besides the picture sec- 
tion, we have inserted in the proper | 
places, stories of different products, such | 
as coal or cotton, of life in different | 
sections of the country and a series of | 
maps. | 
Each map illustrates only one or two | 
things, such as coastline, countries and 
cities, rivers, or mountains. The climate | 
is illustrated in a shaded map of the' 
heat belts in two colors, blue for cold and | 
red for hot, intermediate weather shown 
by a mixture of the twocolors. Density 
of population is shown by a map divided 
into little squares, each square contain- 
ing as many dots as there are people to 
the square mile in that section. Products 
are on a separate map, tiny samples of 
the actual things or wee pictures being 
pasted on, or when these can not be found 





Supplementary Reading for all Grades. 
stantly growing in favor. 


school of the rural district. 
pupil’s interest and advancement. 
cloth binding at 10c per copy. 








Three Hundred Books at 5¢ Eae 


Titles are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. 
either selected or prepared for school use. 


Every school needs books of this sort.: 
equally useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the one-room 
They enrich the course of study and add to the 
200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in Jimp 
See full graded list on inside front cover. 


Fully 
Three 
Hundred 
All of these books are 

They furnish the finest assortment of 
Tried in thousands of schools and con- 
They are 
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i JP delicious in ‘in flavoras itis 
high in quality and absolute in purity, \y \ 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
WALTER BAKER & C9I™ 
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SS. Te 
Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


“Tol Try In Your Own Home FREE 


Turns nieht into day. Gives better cht 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry i 
Makes its light from common pesctine, OS 
wick, Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in — -_ * “+ whens 
we can refer new custo dvan- 
tage of ourSPECIALF RE RIAL OFFER. 
Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP “co. 
624 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














ie: = $9,000 offered for certain in- 
oe ventions, Book “How to Obtain 
of and ““What to Invent” 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free! 
W report as to patentability. Manufacturers} 
constantly writing us for patents we have 
obtained. Patents advertised for sale at our 
expense, 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Est 20 Years.4920 F.St,Washington, D.C, 


Ags Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 



















This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 
base, (SOLID OAK) 


ON APPROVAL 


703 





/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL» BOO KCASE. 
Our new “Universal Style” combines a pleasing ¢ s 
ing design, with latest practical improvements tial 

struction. Adapted for home or office library; bee 
finished in SOLID OAK with non- -binding, disef uit} 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top an¢ w - 
each, The greatest value we have ever ae Ly 
ders amounting to .00 and over we pay ree 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States. Land: 
styles and grades at correspondingly low price va 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty th 
users, Sold only direct from our factory at 4 ped 
Write for our 


MFG. 0 





erable saving to you. 
catalog No, 2 
THE C., 3. ‘LUNDSTROM 
Little Falls, N 
Manufacture ™ of Sec tional | Yiookensen sal 
‘jling Cabinets 
Flatiron Bidg., y, ¥, Gy 
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Once in a generation a novel 
appears which lights up the 
whole field of education. 


HERBERT QUICK’S NOVEL 


The Brown Mouse 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. 
Quick believes that the largest single prob- 
lem in American life is rural educ ation, be- 
cause it has to do with the efficiency of that 
third of our people who feed the other two 
thirds. He tells about a new kind of rural 
school—a real story, full of heart interest, 
astir with characters breathing the breath 
of life. 
Endorsed by Prominent Educators 


DR. ALBERT _E. WINSHIP, Editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, 

“Herbert Quick has written a delightful story of the 
triumph of an educational Napoleon over intensified 
rural prejudices.”’ 

F, B. JENKS, Pref. Agricultural 
University of Vermont. 

“It shows so clearly what a person with even limited 
education can do when hoe believes in farming, has a 
vision of what country life ought to be and recognizes 

the opportunities which the rural school presents.’’ 


JAMES G. RIGGS, Principal State Normal and 
Training School, Oswego, New York. 

“T have just trapped The Brown Mouse and am going 
tolet him loose in some other homes where mice of 
this species have never been at loto gnawawayin. It 
js worth while to have the breed increase.” 


D.T. STEELMAN, Superintendent ow 
County Public Schools, Woodbury, 

“Teonsider The Brown Mouse one of the most —" Ipful 
and interesting books on Rural Education that 1 have 
read. Lam recommending it to the Supervising Princi- 
pals and teachers in rural communities in this county, 


THOMAS E. FINIGAN, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, New York State 
Department of Education. 

“T began reading The Brown Mouse as my train 
moved out of the Albany Station and finished it before 
Iretired that night in Rochester, It isa wonderfully 
interesting presentation of the function of the rural 
school, I wish a copy could be placed in the hands of 
every rural scliool board and every grange in the state.”’ 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 Net 
At all booksellers or sent on approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS- ne _COMPANY 
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6000R60-Each bundle con- 
tains from 5 to 20 yards, and 
would sell in the regular way 
at $1.50 to $3. For our Mid- 
winter Sale we have an accumu- 
lation of half a million yards, 
resulting from the biggest £ 
December business in our ff 
history, In a great many 
instances you'll find single 


femnants that are alone 
worth the price of the YL 
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entire bundle—as, for 
remnants of 
silks and dress goods. 
Every remnant goes into 
the remnant bundle — we 
nothing out—and you ¥| 
Set-a package of goods that 
is worth about twice what you 
pay. 7 put in your order 
or one or more | 
bundles of remnants. We'll | 
Guarantee ae it will be 
& most pleasing suprise. oh 
= for 6000R6. Per @ 
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(Established 1837) 
104 HERR’S ISLAND 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























$4 Per Month Buys This 
oor TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down —F ree | Trial 
ss than Agents’ Prices. 
g Shipped on approval, If you 
want to keep it, send. us $4 a 
month. Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it tells you 
how tosave $18,00. 1t’s FREE, 





1510-10M Wabash Ave. Chicago 


PLAYS : Ratertal mente nLAY Ss. 


_ Catalogue o pe — sent 
FRE 
New York. 

















SAM’ un FRENCH, oR. West 38th., 


TYPEWRITERS DIST. SYNDICATE 








Flags and 

1 Pennants for school decorati ba] thing 

RURAIY Bs Be INT: ard at plan, ain. —_ 
R. 4, Washington, Pa. 


to Every Teacher. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


drawings or the name of the articles 
written on the map. Races of men are 


‘shown by a map on which the places 


where representatives of each race are 
found in any number colored appro- 
priately, viz. yellow for Mongolian. On 
another map we have pasted tiny pic- 
tures of animals to show animal life. 
The outlines of most of these maps are 
traced, because [ do not want careful 
work done on incorrect outlines. 





But the children’s favorite page is | 


that showing exports and imports. For 
this we mount two cut out copies of 
steamboats, traced from-a large picture 
of one,-on a sheet of blue paper to rep- 
resent the sea. On one boat is pasted a 
little paper flag, colored by the child, of 
China, and on the hull of that boat are 
written the imports to the country un- 
der discussion from China. The other 
boat bears that country’s flag and has 
written on it the exports to China from 
that country. Of course, when teaching 
in America it would be used where I | 
emphasize China now. 

‘The children are so fond of their geog- 
raphy class that they often say when 
the time is up, ‘Oh, this is fun. Let us 
goon and finish what we are doing.’’ 

~MADORAH E. SMITH, China. 
My Experience with the Story Method 


I wish that all teachers who are in 
doubt as to the best method of teaching 
beginners to read and spell, would try 
the Story Method by G. W. Lewis of 
Chicago. Ireceived permission from the 
county superintendent to try it in my 
school, which is a rural school having 
four grades and nine pupils. 

My first grader had never received any 
home instruction and was unwilling to 
start to school at first. From the very 
first lesson he was happy and interested 
and not willing to miss a day. I have 
taught him by the Story Method, follow- 
ing the work outlined in the Manual. 
(Let me add that this made my work 
very easy, as every step to be taken is 
clearly | explained, ) I took the ‘‘Story 
Primer’’ for his first book, teaching the 
book very thoroughly. Since finishing 
this book, he has read: the ‘‘ Progressive 
Road to Reading Primer,’’ the ‘‘Gordon 
Reader,’’ and will easily finish the ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading First Reader’’ 
before the close of the fall term of five 
months. He is entirely ready to begin 
the second grade work in the spring. 
Instead of giving my pupil the black- 
board instruction as outlined in the Man- 
ual, I made permanent charts so that 
the work could be reviewed at any time, 
and the charts, once prepared, are ready 
for my next first graders. My entire 
school was interested in the Story Method 
of instruction, and every pupil listened 
attentively to the stories. Even my 
eighth graders said to me, ‘‘I wish I had 
had as good a chance when I started to 
school as Victor is having.’’—AGNES S. 
Love, California. 


A Festival of Civic Patriotism 
(Continued from page 11) 

ating them! After all, 
any life are largely due to the life-focus 
of the one who lives. Where one soul 
hears discord another stands in such re- 
lation to the struggle that only chords 
of serene beauty can be heard. 

It has been said that a great musician 
once placed himself at the point where 
the song of the sea focused, and that in- 
stead of the separate sobs of the falling 
waves he heard only the majesty of the 
seasymphony. And he wrote it down ai. | 
played it for the uplift of the soul o¢ 
man. It is told that the same genius so 
placed himself in relation to a battle that 
the shrieks of dying men, and the neigh 
of wounded horses, and the thunder of 
artillery, the blare of trumpets and the 
exultant cries of conquering men focused 
themselves into paeans of mystery, of 
might and conquest. And he wrote it 
down and played it for the stimulation 
of the soul of man. And yet again, he 
placed himself at such harmonic distance 
| from the sounds of London that the 
mighty roar of the modern Babylon, its 
myriad cries of sin and suffering, joy 
and victory, work and play, blended 
into a sublime hymn of brotherhood. 

And he wrote it down and played it for 
the unification of the soul of man. 

Now, focus the consciousness of all the 


people in all places between the seas | 








| the schoolhouse, and one Friday afternoon 
the results of | 





of east and west, the snows of Canada 


and the orange blossoms of the Gulf 
States in relation to the selected music 
of the world, and what may we not hope 
for in ethical result and artistic achieve- 
ment? 

Let there be a ‘‘Week of Song’’ every- 
where, and everywhere we shall see the 
gracious fruits of unity and love. 


Our January Calendar 
(Continued from page 31) 


is Father or what are the men doing?”’ 
I got this reply, ‘‘George is hauling !ogs 
to the sawmill, Father is sawing logs 
for wood, Brother is hauling lumber. ’’ete. 
You would be surprised to find how 
much some children know and how little 
others know of the kinds of trees that. 
grow in their locality. 1 had them find 
out at home what kinds of trees were 
being cut, what other kinds grew in their 
woods, ete. We learned which xinds 
made the best fire-wood, which were best. | 
for lumber in building on the outside, for 
| inside finishing, and which for the fur- 
niture of the house, where we could, ob- 
tain what we could not get at home, ‘ete. 
We learned why some trees are .tall 
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The Completed Calendar 


and straight, others wide and branching. 

















This Is When 
A Cheque Looks Good 


darkest day that ever 
comes to a teacher is when a serious 


Probably the 
illness sets in, and she faces the cer- 
tainty of a greatly increased expense 
uncertainty 
of how long it will last. Then it is 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
ggood, and better still is the assurance 


and no income, and the 


that she need not worry, for the 
T.C.U. will see her through. 
One teacher writes:  ‘*This has 


been a strenuous winter on me finan 


cially as Thad moved, my salary was 


lower than usual, [ am the sole sup- 
port of three children, and all the year 
the 


side of the ledger, and this payment, 


the balance has been on wrong 


which was so cheerfully and so 


promptly made, has meant much more 
to 


than a much larger sum might at 


me under present circumstances 


another time.”’ 





We had lessons on the methads of cut- 
ting timber in the forests and the manner 
of getting the logs to the,mills to be 
sawed into lumber. A man had a;saw- 
mill installed in the woods not, far from 


we went down to the mill to see,;how the 
lumber was sawed, 

Do you remember the box;of leaves 
we put away last October? ‘These we 
used for our lessons during the last/ half 
of the month. The children ‘pasted the 
leaves on sheets of paper, four;by six 
inches, and stated briefly the chief char- 
acteristics of the tree to which the leaf 
belonged. We selected the best speci- 
mens of leaves thus mounted! and fas- 
tened to the calendar on the right side | 
below the date book, with the story of | 
the tree opposite. ' | 

In our drawing work we! had con- | 
structed cones and frustums of cones. 
The latter we painted a golden yellow, and | 
inserted a clapper through a slit in the 
top, leaving a small circlet of paper for 
a ring. We strung some of these on 
yellow ribbon and fastened at the top of | 





the calendar. 

The last day found our wor k completed, 
and with ‘‘Thankfulness”’ (for all our | 
blessings) on the page of January 31, | 
we hung this calendar on the oppovite | 
side of the room from which it was made, | 
thus beginning a new setting for the 
work of the New Year. ' 





Life without endeavor is like entering 
a jewel mine and coming out with empty 








A Sprained Ankle? 
Let the T.C.U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to hap- 
pen—a little ice on the street, a slip, 


a turned ankle—and a doctor’s bill 
and a week or two of enforced idleness 
without salary. 

In one high school last winter three 
teachers were laid up with sprained 
ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 

This great National Teachers’ Pro- 
teclive Organization—the T. C. U. 
stands ready to pay $50 a month to 
any teacher for a loss of time caused 
by accident, sickness or quarantine, 
besides many additional benefits. 
Kivery teacher should be protected. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
100 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


10 THE T. C..U. 
100 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


J am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Seud me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 

FURIES socccecescccccccccssccece 
IIIT :djdetetstanddtienanndnencans oxtammiecdiabiebidssne ania 
(This coupon places the sender ur 


der no obligation whatever) 





hands. —Japanese Proverb. 
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Dramatic Reader Series 


For Primary Grades 


Tilustiated in Color 


Plays with Songs we Dances 


Sunbonnets and Overalls. A /)ii 
matic Reader and Operetta, //ogalr- 
Grover. Colors. Grades 2-3........06. 40c¢ 


Fairy Plays for Children. Guo 
lande lulf tones, Grades 2-3....... 4 


Write 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 


Jov folder. 





By interest, action, and joy giving qualities 
these plays, and stories to dramatize, are cde 
signed to stimulate the child to natural ex 
pression, and to more effective reading, 
Storyland in Play. boon bo Shenaes. 
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others are the foxes. <A circle 
or thirly feet in diameter is tramped in 
the snow, then straight paths like spokes 
of a wheel are tramped from the circum- 
ference to the center. The number of 
paths should be less than the number of 
foxes. At the points where the paths | 
meet the circumference, small circular 
dens are tramped for the foxes. All the 
foxes have dens except one who is the 
“old fox.’’ The center of the circle 
where the paths meet is the hunter’s 
yoal. 
At the beginning of the game 
fox is stationed in a den except the “old 
| fox’? who must get a den as best he can. 
The foxes then run from den to den and 
the hunter 
“old fox’”’ 


“ 


tries to secure a den. If 


places. A fox may run on any of the 
paths or the circumference in any direc- 
| tion, but he may not turn back when 


once started on a path, and he must run 
to an intersection before changing his 
course. The foxes and the hunter must 
keep to paths already tramped. Only 
|one fox may occupy a den at a time, 
| and no fox may be tagged alone in a den. 

Stherian Man Hunt: This game, given 

in the **Boy Scouts of America,’’ will 
| deubitions he familiar to the Scouts. I 
| yive it here for the boys who do not have 
| the benefit of a Patrol. 
| One player, of any number who may 
play, starts out across the snow, seeking 
a good hiding place. After giving him 
five or ten, or even more, minutes, 
agreed upon, the others, armed with 
snowballs, proceed to follow him by his 
tracks. As they approach his hiding 
| place he may shoot at them with his 
snowballs. Any one of the attacking 
party who is shot must fall out dead. 
If the fugitive is hit three times with 
snowballs by the attacking party he is 
counted dead. 

This last game is especially good for 
in a country school. ‘There it) can 
he played to the best advantage in the 
fields and woods near the schoolhouse. 


hoyes 


Number Work with Dominoes 
(Continued from page 23) 


Lay the dominoes on the floor spot side 
up. One child may pick up all dominoes 
that count six; after he has stepped back 
in the ring if he has overlooked a six 
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1788R10-These ginghams werecontracted for beforethe 


present revival in business~-today they are worth in the 
market wholesale almost as much as we ask at retail, An- 
other instance of Walker buying power. All are pretty 
patterns in checks, plaids and stripes, and absolutely fast 
colors; 26 inches wide and worth 10c. per yard. 59 
Specially priced forthissale, Postpaid, 10 yards Cc. 
sixty days—gives you the 


Write us today. 


104 HERR’S ISLAND 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Free Bargain Book every 
newest things while they're new. 
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Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 
Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either 40c, 
sions $2.50 per Lhousand words, 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Book Reviews a specialty, 

150 subjects for debates and orations sent free 
on request, 
Entertainment and 
Ask for special list. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falis, - 
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domino, anyone is at liberty to show him 
the oversight. If the child has not 
skipped sixes he may call upon another 
to pick up all the fours or fives or which- 
ever combinations have been studied. 

Distribute a box of dominoes. Lay on 
the floor a double six and match ends 
until all the dominoes are used, each 
child as he matches his domino calling 
the next number of spots needed. 

Lay dominoes spots down on the floor. 
Children choose one or two, as directed, 
add the spots and give the result. 

Children form a circle, each child hold- 
ing a domino. One child steps to the 
center of the circle, announcing, ‘*T have 
five spots on my domino.”’ All children 
whose dominoes add five step inside the 
circle and read their dominoes, as: 

441-5 842-5 1)4=5 54+0=5 

Again, the central child may call for 
all the doubles; or for all dominoes that 
count more than the one he holds; or 
he may say, ‘‘My domino has six 
spots; guess?”? *‘Does your domino say 
442-6??? ‘*No.’? ‘3+38=6?’? ‘*No.”’ 
“H4+1=6?"? Yes.’’? The child who 
guesses correctly takes the central place. 

Thus adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing are easily and attractively 
developed by means of dominoes; the 
child also gains hand control in careful 
and exact building; eye education in pro- 
portion and contrast; facility in arriving 
at results, and every time he puts his 
dominoes back into the box, a training 
in placing his possessions in an orderly 
manner. 

And here endeth the lesson with a sug- 
gestion for rhythm work. A_ Shoe- 
maker Song is usually found in all pri- 
rang grade sone tote If every child 
tap together two dominoes during the 
“‘tick-a-tack, too’’ of the chorus, the 
attractive accompaniment will but em- 
phasize the fact that dominoes count in 
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| Language Teaching 


(Continued from paye 36) 
Scamper off again, dear children, 
Lessons first, then jolly fun. 
22 
there are many, many different 
We went to see the big 
We heard it 


| Now, 
kinds of clocks. 
clock in the College hall. 
| chime and strike the hour. 

| 23 

| We have a cuckoo clock. Every fifteen 

! 

| 

| 


minutes a little wooden bird comes out 
cuckoo, cuckoo, ”’’ 
ind every hour a big bird comes out and 


ind calls, ‘‘Cuckoo, 


24 


In our hall we have a big clock as tall 
It has a loud tick, and when 
it strikes we can hear it all through the 
house. 

(Song, ‘Song of the Kitchen Clock. ’’ 
From ‘‘Songs of the Child World.’’ By 
Gaynor. ) 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Hear the song of the kitchen clock, 

To and fro the pendulum swings, 

loud the sound of the brass gong rings, 

One, two, three, four—clear is his voice 
as in days of yore, — 

Five, six, seven, eight — his voice is 
bright and his hands point straight. 

Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 

Noon has come, ’tis the hour of twelve; 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Hear the song of the kitchen clock. 


25 


(Showing clock-face. ) 

We have all made clock-faces 
this, and we are learning to tell 
time. 

At the close of this program the chil- 
dren quickly formed and danced ** Hick- 
ory -dickory-dock.’’ then marched back 
to their reom. While this work was 
done by a first grade class, it might also 
he used with interesting results in any 
primary grade that had not made a 
study of Time. The lessons could be 
amplified in various ways, and would 
furnish occasion for excellent written 
composition. If there was no opportu- 
nity to present the work to the whole 
school, the pupils of some other room 
might be invited to hear about it; or 
with simple illustrations and short writ- 
ten parts, it would make an attractive 
booklet to take home. 

Many other topics could be similarly 
developed to furnish material for rich 
and genuine language expression. 


like 
the 


Speed Test 
By Orah E. Campbell 


Much interest has been aroused in my 
school by the Speed ‘Lest. I find it a 
great means in helping children learn to 
write. Every Friday I offer two prizes 
for the most words written in two or 
three minutes. I always put the words 
or sentences on the board and keep the 
time. 


I started with the title “My first 
speed test.’? After the children had 
studied the words well | told them to 


begin writing, and be sure to spell each 
word correctly and write very plainly. 
This test was given to my third grade 
first. Each child in that class was eager 
for the prize, and all did their very best. 
Two girls whom I least expected would 
do so won the prizes. I was very proud 
that I had found some device to interest 
them, for they had been so dilatory 
before about writing. 

Well, Lhad such great success with 
that test that I decided to let my second 
grade try it. I did, and you wouldn’t 
believe that such good writing could be 
produced by such dilatory pupils. 

By this time I had the whole school’s 
enthusiasm aroused, and each class 
wanted to try the test, even the A BC 
class. I let them all try, and obtained 
good results. At. every spare moment 
I observed my pupils practicing their 
writing, getting ready for the next speed 
test which was sure to come on Friday. 

For the prizes I select some article 
that can be used in the schoolroom, such 
as composition books, pencils or sanitary 








‘Games and Relaxation Exercises ' Learning to Tell Time an Aid in 
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This is the best, newest and simplest text- r 
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complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. (The 
Appendix has also 32 lessons on sewing.) 
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way, in one volume: 
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In the Days of Daniel Boone 
(Continued from page 29) 


the ground, and a little bit of dried and 
unded meat called pemmican was given 
them to eat. _ ; 

The three girls slept in a huddled little 
heap at the foot of a tree, with a grunt- 
ing savage keeping guard over them. 
No chance to steal away in the night or 
to say anything that should not be over- 
heard. When Betsey awoke in the morn- 
ing she clutched Jemima’s arm convul- 
sively. . 

“Look!’’ she cried. ‘‘Look! On that 
tree!” And Jemima looked, and for the 
first time broke into sobs. 

High up over their heads rose a giant 
of the forest. Rudely carved on_ its 
trunk was a legend that Jemima had 
many times seen, for her father had a 
fancy for cutting his name and hunting 
feats upon trees. 

“D Boon cilled A Bar on this tree, 
year 1770.7" 

For a few minutes they all cried to- 
gether. Then Jemima choked back the 
sobs. 

“Never mind,’’ she said. 
father will be sure to find us.’’ 

(The second and concluding part will be given 
next month.) 


“TIT know 


How to Draw with Skill and Ease 
(Continued from page 48) 


in the hat and caps of Figure VII. 

When learning the broken line 
drawing must be marked out carefully 
with light lines, as in A, Figure II, so 
that the mind may be concentrated on 
the broken line, as in B. The broken 
line is full of feeling and responds to 
the thought more easily, perhaps, than 
any other line. 

The broken line can be light or heavy, 
graded and emphasized, thus showing it 
to be the most widely complicated line 
of all. In Figure III observe that the 
line is graded as well as broken, and 
under the eaves it is emphasized. 

The white drawings, Figures II, V and 
VII, have been reduced in the engraving 
and have, therefore, finer lines than the 
original drawings; but Figure I and the 
black drawings are the same size as the 
originals, so as to show the handling 
more clearly. Make your drawing four 
or five inches long on paper. This is 
about the best size for a pencil drawing. 
The blackboard drawings should be fully 
twenty inches long. 

The stone-wall is one of the best ob- 
jects to use for drill purposes when 
learning the broken line. Freedom may 
be used with the line and the shape of 
the stones that make up the wall. Fig- 
ure VII shows variety in the use of the 
line. A represents the broken appear- 
ance of straw, B the rough texture of 
certain caps, C a cloth cap and D a fur 
cap. 

To learn the broken line begin with a 
stone-wall similar to the house. Re- 
member that the broken line is what 
you are after, that it remains long after 
the drawing is forgotten. After the wall 
has been studied in Figures III and IV, 
and the chimney in Figure V, then learn 
to represent ground as shown in Figure 

The hat and caps in Figure VII are 


good drill exercises, as are the post and ! 


ard in Figure VIII, and the nest in 
Figure VI. Jn all of these exercises re- 
member that it is the letter that killeth 
and the spirit that giveth life. 
NOTE:—Teachers wishing information addi- 
tional to that given in this series of drawing les- 
sons will find it in a Correspondence Course. 
Address the author, D. R. Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Write on your heart that every day is 
the best day of the year. —Hmerson. 
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Schoolhouse Sanitation 


Forty States of the Union have taken 
some legal action toward safeguarding 
the sanitation of public-school buildings 
according to a bulletin on ‘*‘Schoolhouse 
Sanitation,’’ just issued by the Bureau 
of Education. 

**Probably nine-tenths of the existing 
regulation of this sort has come within 
ithe past decades,’’ declares the bulletin. 
**Kach State profits by the experience of 
47 others. A law passed in one extreme 
of the country today is copied next month 
or next year by a State 2,000 or 3,000 
miles distant. ”’ 

Thirty-eight States have some iegal 
provision regarding the school site. 
Nearly all of these provisions are State- 
wide in their application, and are man- 
| datory in character. These provisions 
include the proximity of ‘‘nuisances,”’ 
availability of the site, and size of the 
site. Nineteen States have laws pro- 
hibiting the location of school buildings 
within a specified distance from places 
where liquor is sold, from gambling 
houses, houses of prostitution, and noisy 
or smoky factories. ‘l'hirty of the States 
have sought to regulate the water supply 
of the public school. ‘*The revolt against 
| the common drinking cup has come with- 
| in the past five years. Kansas was the 
pioneer, but other States followed rap- 
|idly, so that now half of the entire 
| number have either a law or a regulation 
| regarding drinking cups. ’’ 

Some form of protection against fire 








the | and panic is found in thirty-six States. 


| Blanket regulations, or the power to 
make such regulations, exists in twelve 
States. General or special construction 
with a view to fire prevention is dealt 
with in ten States. Thirteen of the 
States have something to say as to cor- 
ridors and inner stairways; twenty-four 
have regulations as to exits, and twenty- 
five as to exterior escapes; ten mention 
alarm and fire-fighting apparatus; and 
eleven States provide by law or regu- 
lations for fire drills. Less than half 
the States according to the bulletin have 
any legal word on ventilation. Thirty 
cubic feet of fresh air per pupil per 
minute is the conventional amount 
specified. 

In the matter of cleaning and disinfect- 
ing, slightly more than one-fourth of the 
States have reyulations which control 
conditions to any degree outside the dis- 
tricts themselves. Some of the laws 
and regulations are almost model; others 
are wholly inadequate. A few State 
boards of health have done notable work 
in this particular. Special cleaning and 
disinfecting follow in seven States im- 
mediately upon discovery in any school 
of any of a certain class of diseases. 
‘*Three of the States have a special list 
of specific diseases that call at once for 
action. This list includes scarlet fever, 
smallpox, and diptheria in all three 
States, measles in two, and infantile 
paralysis, epidemic  spinal-meningitis, 
and bubonic plague in each.’ 


Be careful about demoting a child. Be 
sure, very sure, he is absolutely unable 
to do the work before you put him back. 
Any child dislikes to ‘‘be put back,’’ yet 
nothing handicaps a child more than be- 
ing graded too high. So this is vital in 
your school, with your pupils. Be sure 
you classify each pupil properly. Be 
sure he is doing the work which he 
has the capacity for doing, no more, no 
less. Donot be guided by what anyone 
tells you as to where any child in your 
school should be classified. Use your 
own best,judgment and let that be based 
entirely upon the ability of the child to 
‘“‘do things.’’ This is fair to yourself 
and fair to the child and only in this way 
can he do good work. Be sure you 
classify correctly.—Nebraska Teacher. 








Cash For Your Time. 


Plans, 


Wherever you find a school teacher not now a subscriber you will be 
almost sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
recognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 
published, Our offer of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and Practical Methods 
Aids and Devices for Teachers made on pages four and five will also appeal to 
a large Percentage of those who subscribe and many orders can be taken for 
It Liberal commissions paid. Ask for terms, subscription blanks, etc. 

F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


We want one teacher in each lo- 
cality to* take subscriptions for 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
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Columbia 
Schoolroom Favorite 


PRICE $62.50. (With Steel Stand) 


The tone-volume of this model is 
astonishing, and its tone quality is 


truly beautiful. 


harge We will arrange to deliver a Columbia School 
Free of C 8 Outfit (any type you prefer) together with 


sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days’ free trial. 
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Playground Special 


PRICE $60. (Oak Symphony Horn) 


Extra loud in tone, faultless in mech- 
It is the perfect instrument 


for the playground or gymnasium. 
(With Grafonola-Mobile $75.) 
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souvenirs. ! 
benefit your pupils. 


KONDON 
MFG. CO. 


Free to Teachers 
ONCE ONLY 


We will send you absolutely free, some useful souvenirs and one 
25 cent tube of this tried-and-proved remedy of 25 years standing 
if you will send us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads 
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You will like your 25c tube and your 
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Write to-day without fail. 
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A Flag for Your School 


American patriotism should be instilled in the 
minds of every 
American Flag 
school room, 

Your choice of a heavy silk flag 32918 inches, 
mounted ona varnished staff with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard U.S. flag made 
of finest bunting, 


sides; 


Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 


FREE 


school boy and girl, and the 
should grace the walls of every 


with 48 stars sewed on both 
guaranteed not to fade, 
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Talk this over with your pupils. Start 
the school year with a patriotic spirit--it 





Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send vou 30 Kinblematic Flag Buttons, post- 
paid. 
us the proceeds and specity which flay you want; 


notoutapenny and the children are always de- 
thted to dispose of the buttons, or have them 
for their own, 
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701-5 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 


The children sell them at 10c each, Send 


will be sent immediately prepaid, You are 


THE JEFFERIS CO. 











helps to make better boys and girls. 

This Bank is under the super- 

(iy vision of the United States 

SO Treasury Departinent, which 

means protection and safety of 

funds. Accounts opened with 

One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write Today for Booklet, “Banking by Mail” 

U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 
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/ ga Universal Duplicator 


(No Glue ov Gelatine) 

Make 50 from one examina 
tion paper, music, map of 
anything written with) pen, 
pencil, typewriter, Nocurled 
copies, hostick y substance on 
paper, Prices &2.100p. Book 


 qeearep oon let and samples free, | Write 
™" A. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 


419-420 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
PLAYS 









Dialogues, Kecitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
‘ Plays, 








logues 
Motion Songs, Ilust 


Operettas, Musical Pieces 
ted Songs, Pantomime $ 









Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainme 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
(ioods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. very Teacher sliould have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 Chicago 
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1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 


sketch, introduction, oral and written 
exercises and notes........cceeeeee. de 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longtel 
low. . Introduction, notes .....6.62...- 10c 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines........0....6. 10c 


Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and 


Pl 


SORIIOUE ... oo 00.0006 4 5d.0 0600004668006 Oc 

9 Great Stone Face. — Hawthorne, Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines .......e08e ee ee 

11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 
with notes and outlines.............. 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems 
with introduction, notes and = outlines 
TOP SUEY on.s + 00.0o00 0.0 02.9090 6040555 0c 

15 Sohrab and Rustum., Arnold. Introduc- 
ROM, “SECU, AIREREDIOD. 0 0 0'0 0 b.0'0 01004-0005 10c 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, 
Complete with notes ..ccccscccscccce Oc 

21 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens, 
Complete with notes .....cccceccccees 10c 


23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McKee. A 
book of old tales retold for young people.10c 

25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee. De- 
seription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
BTAGEK ceocccccccscece oc cencescncess 10c 


Published Py A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, { Convenient Point 


Jointly by 





Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 
HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
adapted for class use 


They are thoroughly 


and study as needed in various grades. 


Hiawatha, Longfellow, Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (1,’Allegro, II 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.)  Kdited by 
Cyrus Lauron tTlooper of the Murray Ff, 
Tuley High School, Chicago, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph- 
ical sketeh and introduction. Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary 
Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Ndited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 
©. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketeh, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary 
Silas Marner, Kliot, Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 
complete edition published for class 
study,  Kdited by Hiram R. Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Kdi- 
tor, SB8 pages, PAVE? s as005005500% 20c 
34 Same, in cloth binding 
35 Lady of the Lake. Seott. Introduction, 
biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 
nouncing glossary, 208 pages, Paper...... 1de 


Dansville, N. Y. | order From Most 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| Notable Addresses at the New York State 


| Teachers’ Association 


The New York State Teachers Asso- 
| ciation held its seventieth annual session 
| in Rochester during the last week of 
/ November. Some ten thousand or so 
| teachers were in attendance. The work 
|of the Association was divided into 
| twenty or more sections, with separate 
| organizations and meeting places and 
| special speakers. General sessions were 
| held in the commodius Convention Hall. 
| Ex-President William H. Taft, now Pro- 
fessor Taft of Yale, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Claxton, John H. 
Finley, State Commissioner of Education, 
John EK. Finnegan, “Deputy State Com- 
missioner, and Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
were inspiring speakers at the general 
sessions. Much also was made at some 
of these sessions of the choral singing 
of pupils from the Rochester schools. 

Mr. Taft in a portion of his address 
criticised the present system of educa- 
tion in the United States as being in 
many instances inefficient and superficial, 
and suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment might, through a system of inspec- 
tion and criticism, aid the States in 





bringing about higher standards, both 
in respect to teachers and methods. 
“Through its Bureau of Education 
the National Government might help to 
promote State education by offering ma- 
chinery to the people of a municipality, 
of a county, or of a State, by which they 
might, if they chose, have the schools 
they pay for investigated and examined, 
and the value of the education given 
tested by a survey or report of officers 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Such officers would be trained 
experts. ”’ 

Referring to his plan for making the 

jureau of Edueation a national univer 
sity for teachers, Mr. Taft said: ‘** By 
searching and thorough teachers’ exami 
nations the Federal certificates would 
acquire a high value for their holders, 
and the professional qualification for 
teaching would be generally improved. ’’ 

As a proof of the defects of the pre- 
sent system Mr. Taft said: ‘*The presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in his last 
annual report, calls attention to the lack 
of education in some states, as shown 
by the reports of the state superintend- 
ents of those states. It would appear 
that some local superintendents cannot 
spell and cannot write good English. If 
some local superintendents are lacking 
in the primary requirements of a sound 
education, is it a violent presumption 
that some of the teachers under them 
are also deficient? I don’t mean to say 
that this defect is general, but I do mean 
to say that when such defects in the 
county superintendents appear in some 
state reports, and the state superintend- 
ents manifest no sensitiveness in offer- 
ing such telling evidence, it is a signifi- 
cant and discouraging symptom. The 
county superintendents are the non- 
commissioned officers of the army of 
educators, and where they are lacking, 
the army is not likely to be effective. 

**We have been going through a period 
in the last twenty years of enthusiastic 
ultruism. Leaders have suggested plans 
for making everyone happy, have em- 
phasized the right of people to happiness, 
instead of to the pursuit of happiness, 
and have failed to emphasize the duty 
inseparable from such a right. They 
dwell on plans to give perfect results 
without hard labor, and_ self-sacrifice 
and the cost by personal effort that must 
precede every step in the progress of the 
world. 

‘‘Have we not attempted too much by 
increasing the number of studies in our 
primary and _ secondary curriculums, 
without considering whether it was pos- 
sible in the time allowed to get more 
than a smattering of the new branches, 
and whether even if seriously attempted 
they furnished a proper basis for a use- 
ful education? 

‘*Have we not erred by attempting to 
make our high schools half universities 
in the studies offered in a secondary 
course? To one who is denied a college 
education, is it not of a much greater 
benefit that he have a thorough prepar- 
ation in those branches that discipline 





the mind than that he should acquire a 





lot of information which he will not re. 
tain and which will serve him but little 
in the future? 

‘‘Does not thoroughness in a seconda 
course, developing his logical faculty by 
use of arithmetic and algebra and ge. 
ometry, training him to write good Eng. 
lish and giving him a general knowledge 
of geography, English literature anq 
history, give a far better basis upon 
which he can build his real education jn 
the university of life, than if he pursued 
a much wider curriculum? 

‘*Is it not better that he should know 
thoroughly and well the things he does 
study, so that they help his use of his 
own facuities, than that he should know, 
for a while, many things which he will 
promptly forget and which _involye 
merely temporary additions to his infor. 
mation, without mental training? Are 
we not in danger by too much transcep- 
dental effort to open the minds of chil- 
dren and youth of developing a vague- 
ness of purpose and no definite, useful 
result? 

‘“*There has been a universal movement 
toward industrial education in our public 
school system and it is certainly a most 
useful advance, but it can be begun too 
early and may thus interfere with thor- 
oughness in the primary branches. One 
going into a trade ought to have a good 
common school education and_ nothing 
should be sacrificed to that. With this, 
he will make a better skilled workman 
and if successful enough to step into a 
broader field, he will have a sound basis 
on which to build a mental equipment 
for great responsibilities. ”’ 

On the subject of moral training in the 
schools, Mr. Taft had this suggestion to 
offer: 

**It has heen suggested that under the 
Gary plan churches be permitted to take 
charge of the boys and girls of their 
respective faiths during part of the 
school day, and during this time to give 
religious and Biblical instruction. We 
had such a system in the Philippines, and 
we followed what is known as the Fari- 
bault plan. 1 have thought that even 
a more direct method might bring about 
what is desired. Moral or ethical in- 
struction might be required for two or 
three hours of the week, and then any 
parent or pupil might be permitted to 
substitute for these three hours thus re- 
quired, religious and Biblical instruction 
for the same period by the teacher of 
any church elected by the parent or 
student, in some of the school rooms 
designated for the purpose. In this way 
we would have some moral instruction 
for all and religious and Biblical in- 
struction for those who desired it. It 
would be compulsory in the sense that 
some kind of moral instruction would 
have to be taken. It would be voluntary 
in that no religious instruction would be 
given to any who did not elect to take it. 
The state would furnish the rooms but 
would not pay for the religious instruc- 
tion. I believe that after the introduc- 
tion of this change, there would be less 
flippancy, more seriousness, a_ better 
sense of duty and better manners among 
the pupils than now exist.’’ 

Dr. Finley made a plea for the thor- 
ough teaching of English, and that the 
right use of the language is the funda 
mental principle of education in this 
country. 

“The first duty of the school in 4 
democracy in conveying the gifts of one 
generation to the next is to teach the 
basic common language, not only be- 
cause it is the cement of all social and 
political fabrics, but because it is a pos 
session which every child should have 
for its own potential development. 8 
it is the highest gift, its teaching 1s 1” 
contestably the first duty of a demo 
cratic state. It is the tool most needful 
to the life of the state, to the rise of 
the individual above the animal. 

‘‘The three ends of education are t 
know the truth, to be willing to tell it 
and then to be able to speak it. Wé 
may have to leave to the few, even in8 
democracy, the finding of the truth, but 
if this democracy is to be the splend! 
thing we dream of the many must 
willing and courageous to tell the trut 
they receive. 
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WALKERS 
[DWINTER SAL 


THIS STUNNING @ 
$1,69 FOULARD 


mon $9 00 


§K1000-Justto give you gw” 
an idea of the price cut- 0 
ting in our great Mid- i 
winter Sale we call if 
your attention to the / 
priceon this beautiful /¥! 
Foulard Dress. An Ji 
exceptional value at /-AQS 
$1.69 it has been fur- 

ther reduced to $1. ¥ 
Very soft and dainty, ¥ 
witha pretty silky fine 
ish. The waistis finished 
witha stylish collar and 
neat vestee of organdie, 
with wide bands of silk 
on either side. A wide 
silk girdle joinsthe waist 
tothe semi-plaited skirt. 
Theskirtisornamented fq Ye) 
a the hips with satin Pap) 
folds, Dress closes in 
front. This delightful- 
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buyer was fortunate 
in buying an entire 
stock of 20,000 dress- 
¢s ata great reduc- ff 
tion, Offered in 
the following ccl- 
ors: navy and white 
or blackand white. 
Former price, $1.69 § 
Sizes 32 to 46. 


m= $1.00 Oem 
W. & H. WALKER 


(Established 1837) 
104 HERR’S ISLAND 
PITTSBURG 


FRIENDSHIP 
BABY BRACELET LINKS [2c 
















What more appropriate 
treasure for a Baby in later 
years than this souvenir 
of the love and affection of 
his or her friends and rela- 
tives. “‘Baby’’ Links made 
in Special Narrow Design 
with any 3 initials or 1916 
Father, Mother, Sister, 
Brother,Grandpa,Grandma, 
Aunty or Daddy engraved 
FREE. Price complete 8 
Link Bracelet 90c., or start 
a Baby’s Bracelet with Link 
we give FREE with first 12c. order or more 


Friendship Jewelry Co., 83 Chambers St.Dept. 123 NewYork 


Agents $60 a Week 


We want Special Agents to travel by auto- 
mobile selling our 

300 Candie Power Outdoor 

Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kerosene. Can't explode. Can't set 
fire to anything. Burns in all kinds of weath- 
er. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. For 
farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 
dairymen, campers—everybody needs it. 


This Auto GIV N 














Me furnisa each representative with 
automobile, This is no selling Contest where only 
ne persoh wins, Anybody can get this auto, Write’ 
for particulars, 

OMAS MFG. CO., 1038 East Street, Dayton, Ohio 


IMPROVING THE APPEARANCE 
BY ELECTRICITY 


is the subject treated in the new book by Plynn 
. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late Prof. of Chemistry 
~~ Toxicology, Woman’s Medical College; 
rof. Analytical Chemistry, Chicago College of 
Pharmacy, ete, 
oun and cure of superfluous hair and 
per Tlacial distiguremeuts is treated in an inter 
hg, hon-technical manner and may be read 
profitably by every woman. 
escriptive matter sent to those who address 


DEPT. F, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING co 
RIVERSIDE, R, I., enclosing 2c stamp ‘ 























ee 
ch stencil is cut from extra stron 
barcel post $1.00, Sample stenc'l 10c. 
ees | T 
FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—= 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents: 
Write Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


30 CUY STENCILS $1. 
bad oiled stencil board ‘6x8 inches. 30 dif- 
t erent animal and bird stencils in box by 
dobn F, Rahn, C2433Greenview Ave. Chieago 
e di 100 invitations or announcements 
ngs with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50. 
Car rofessional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50c. 
Pg, pour Copy plainly and mail to us with 
; Order to ‘cover cost. Your order will be 
FiA 4 
LA. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


**If only the native-born students of 
the country were to make as great, in- 
dustrious, heroic effort to know and use 
cogently, accurately, beautifully their 
own language as the same number of 
aliens are making every year to acquire 
it, we should find not only our own lan- 
guage but our whole life enriched and 
ennobled. ’’ 

.“‘I think that we ought to teach chil- 
dren the mechanies of reading and writ- 
ing and spelling in less time and more 
effectively. I think we ought to be 
reaching our alien illiterate more sys- 
tematically and aggressively, and es- 
pecially now when we are trying to over- 
come Old-World hates and prejudices. 
So I say, whatever we teach, mathe- 
matics, science, history or foreign lan- 
guage, let us do our best to see that 
every boy, every girl, is trained to use 
accurately, as by instinct, this greatest 
gift; for while without it the body may 
be nourished and riches gathered even, 
and truth discovered, the most precious 
heritage will have been lost forever to 
the individual. ”’ 

Dr. Finley expressed the 
common school education thus: 


ideals of 
*‘The 


| three things that must first be inculeated 
| in the mind of a child are self-discipline, 


knowlege of how to think and astrength- 
ening of his interest in the affairs of his 
community.’’ Schools, he said, should 
be made athletic, social, and health 
centers, and should be used as meeting 
places for those interested in public 
charity and popular uplift work of all 
kinds. 

Dr. Cadman gave an inspirational ad- 
dress of a high order. 

‘*If your hearts are not clean and your 
motives pure, God have mercy on the 
state! No one has a right to be in the 
teaching profession who is not a priest 
or priestess of morality’’ was one of his 
ringing sentences. ‘‘What you say the 
pupil will forget,’’ he declared, ‘‘but 
what you are will echo in his heart.’’ 
Dr. Cadman urged that the teachers re- 
member the lineage of the teaching pro- 
fession from the days of the Master, and 
he named great leaders in the dissemi- 
nating,of knowledge. ‘‘It is your duty, 
whatever your creed, to see that sincer- 
ity and rectitude of conduct are the first 
requisites of your teaching.’’ 

‘“‘The rural school should teach the 
country children the things they will 
need to know when they have their own 
farms to run and must make their living 
in the country,’’ said Dr. Claxton, in one 
of his addresses. He said that the pres- 
ent rural school system is inadequate; 
that the teachers have not been trained 
to do their work in the way that would 
be of the greatest help to the community. 
‘*Normal schools should prepare teachers 
who intend to go into the rural districts. 
They do not do that as yet, and matters 
will remain as they are until the normal 
schools are adapted to the needs of the 
rural schools. ’’ 


It is the good fortune of the teacher 
that the stuff in which he works is not 
of clay, but imperishable. His material 
is the human mind, the youthful mind, 
plastic and sensitive, ‘‘wax to receive 
and marble to retain.’’ Every pupil 
becomes a new center of his influence, 
taking up his work, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and carrying it out to a wider 
circle and on to a new age. His harvest 
is reaped only to be resown and gathered 
an hundred fold.—A. Ef. Pillsbury. 





Remember that when you are right you 
can afford to keep your temper, and when 
you are wrong you can’t afford to lose it. 
— Plato. 








How Remove the Hyphen from 
Hyphenated Americans ? 


Never before in the history of the 
United States Government have we been 
made to realize so keenly as at the pres- 
ent time the necessity of uniting our 
own polyglot citizenship and making 
it one in spirit, bone and sinew, if 
not in blood. Never have ‘we been so 
painfully conscious of the fact that we 
are still a nation made up of Anglo- 
Americans, German-Americans, lrench- 
Americans, Russian-Americans, Italian- 
Americans, and that the assimilation of 
English, German, French, Russian and 
Italian into our body politic is not yet 
complete. We must get rid of the 
hyphen. ‘‘A nation that is divided 
against itself can not endure.’’ ‘The ties 
of the new patriotism must be stronger 
than the ties that bind our people to the 
countries from which they came. Our 
ideals must replace the old ideals; our 
traditions must supplant the traditions 
of the old world; our flag must represent 
all that is best and all that is most to 
be cherished in the hearts of the chil- 
dren who will be the citizens of to 
morrow. Singing about the star spangled 
banner is good but it can never make 
the blood of childhood thrill with emotion 
unless the children when singing also see 
the star spangled banner and salute it 
as the emblem of their country’s spirit. 
We can never get rid of the hyphens 
until the American flag becomes the 
home flag of every American family re- 
gardless of the racial blood that courses 
through their veins. And we can never 
make the American flag the home flag 
until we have made it the school flag. 

Is your school a center of patriotic 
inspiration? Are the influences that 
radiate from your class room calculated 
to Americanize the homes to which your 
pupils go at night and to absorb the 
hyphens that divide the alleyiance of 
our citizenship? Is the American flag 
the optical center of your school? If so, 
you are doing your part in the great 
work of removing the hyphens from our 
hyphenated citizenship. If not, you owe 
it to yourself and to your community 
and your country to see that the starry 
banner becomes a part of your school 
equipment. 

Kditor’s Note:— In this connection we might 
refer our readers to the advertisement of the 
Mail Order Flag Company in another column 
of this paper. 


The Simplex Seat Plan is a convenient 
device for arranging the names of the 
pupils according to their seats in the 
schoolroom, It provides a correct seat 
ing list of the schoolroom which may be 
constantly before the eyes of the teacher 
for ready reference. ‘The advantages to 
be had from this are manifoli. 
names once written on the cards pro 
vided and put in their proper position, 
help the teacher in the learning of the 


The | 


names and obviate the use of the devices | 


sometimes necessary for this. Changes 
in seating are made merely by moving 
the cards, and it is especially useful for 
those who arrange their room according 
to averages. The Plan is only 6% - 9 
inches, and provides for a room up to 
sixty-three pupils in almost any arrange 
ment. 
Chicago. 

The care and equipment of the teach- 
er’s desk is as important as the prepar- 
ation of the daily lessons, the sanitary 
conditions of the schoolroom and grounds, 
the lighting and heating, and other mat- 
ters connected with the everyday work 
of the school. 





Buttons for Books 


Do you want to add to one you already have? 
Then see what an opportunity is offered you in 


to do this with the school funds? 


Do You Want a 
School Library? 


Is it difficult or impossible for you! 


the Button plan in connection with The Instructor School Libraries, as fully ex- 


plained on page 9 of this magazine. 


vantage of this plan to secure a certain number of these useful books. 


No school take ad- 


If you 


is too small to 


really want your pupils to have the benefit which comes from the reading of good 


books, you can easily provide them with a supply from these Libraries. 


The plan is 


made to fit the smallest one-room school or the graded school of several rooms. 
A little interest on your part and a little effort on the part of your pupils will do 


the work. 
cured, once you set earnestly at it. 


You will be surprised to see how easily the desired books can be pro- 
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Projection of 
Opaque Objects 


Rendering a_ vast 
amount of illustrative 
material immediately 
available, is now en- 
tirely satisfactory and 
practicable with a 


Bausch’ [omb 


Balopti 
alopticon, 
‘The recently developed 
100U-watt, gas-filled Mazda 
lamp used in the New 
Combined Balopticon ex- 
cels the 35-ampere _ alter- 
natingcurrent arc lamp_ in 
illuminating power. Yet it 
consumes but 9 amperes of 
current, is absolutely auto- 
matic and noiseless. It pro- 
jects either opaque objects 
or slides with a clear, crisp 
brilliancy that has no equal 
—with instant interchange 
between the two kinds of 
projection. Price of the 
New Combined Balopticon, 
complete, is $120.00. 
Other models — 
opaque objects, $35 
for slides, $20 up. 
Special Terms to Educational Ln- 
Write for circulars. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 


547 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American 
makers of 
Photograph- 
° fe and Oph: 
thalmic Lenses, 
Microscopes, Ste 

veo Prism Bin 

oculars and oth- 
er high grade 
Optical Products 






































“The House That Helps”’ 


SELLS 


Plays, Songs, Operettas, 
Drills, Pageants, Folk Songs 
and Dances, Special Day 
Material, Etc. 


Our Help-U Catalog sent Free 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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A Catalog and full particulars on 
Pore pe ae application, 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, la. Dept.Q 














Increase your efficiency by 
using &@ DUPLIGRAPH, Repro 
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= Price $1.00 and upward. 





Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit. Mich, 
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9 . Prepared Especially for ‘Teachers, b 
Seeley Ss Question Boo pe. LEVI SELEY, Professor of bedie- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., Whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘foundations of Education,” “A New School Management,” 
ete., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful ex pericnce in tic Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and jomt author of “Iyery Day Plans.” r 

‘The title Question Book” is in use on several publications, They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are Continually in need, aud the demand is large and constant. ‘There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves, ‘Seeley’s” was produced in answer to a distinet demand for something new, 
fresh and complete, It was prepared on strictly pedauyogical lines by the well-known cducational writers 
mroned above, and the large sale and Countless Commendations whieh it lias enjoyed since its publication 
Jueuify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by ihe 


great body of progressive teachers, 


Seetey’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U.S. History Nature Study 

om Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morais 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST, By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @, SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

_ Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
‘lass and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book hus 42 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth. 3 PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Norme! Instructor aud Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 


" Cor feachers of All Graces. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, ef the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome fas 











foogs, Written andarranged by teachers for teachers to 


supply such material as educational jourmels ¢o uot find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
Which they must cover, 
_ ‘These Plan Books contain such matiera, the teacher needs in her every day work to make hier lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time nnd research to find and which the teacher 


is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
‘They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They coutain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is ‘ready tu use”? and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
A lance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
cachers have been secking, 
Music—Nature Study —Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His 
tory—Biographies- Geography Special Day Programs-— Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work — Fic. 








ry. 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Price ums in Limp Cloth 
. covers $1.00. | 


The Most Attractive and (Volume F .............. Autuon Plans 
Useful Set of Books ever~ Volume If ... wo Winter Plans 
| Published tor Teachers | Volume #81.... . Spring Pians 












EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








9 be COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments ate onan 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the mouth or for yarious Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amountof Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, us desired, 

Graded, Muchof the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendermag the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents, Great care has been exereised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, wich the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large mumber of selections appear for the first time ina general collection, as they are 
protected by Copyright and could be uscd only by consent of author or publisher 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line wouid really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 544x8'/ inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

IHE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








Oe (2 Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 

Practical Selections and Primary Plans for tie Past Twenty Years. 

It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, Mature and readiryg 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work ecards, 

Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’? ever collected in one group, sclected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicaied by table of con- 
tents given below: 
ite Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Periect Spelling 
Livery Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Cratts 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 

Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 

Seat Work that has Proved Successtul 

Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 

Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 

Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

row to Study Pictures Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

‘She Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work, It 

is & book Of a thousend helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 

he!p and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 
. : y 


» COMPILED AND EDITTD (VY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiier of ‘‘Practical Sclections.”’ 

This book for teachers ig arranged on & new and most helpful plan, ‘The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one mouth of the school year, each section being devoted to.a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, ‘Thus **Home’’ 
is the topie chosen for the fist sehool month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topie make up this division, This chapter aims to detine the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, aan 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwihiics, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Symrathy, Character, Values. : 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to tite com- 
mon branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
tieular month, itis equally available for any other time. 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


BGP For various other Combmation Offers which include above books see reverse side, “iM 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Advanced Language Lessons 
(Continued from: pave 45) 


4. The ground is first prepared, 

5, The seeds are planted and we 
thoroughly. 

6. The sprouts are covered with water 
7. The land is flooded. j 

s. Later the water is drawn off, 

9% Then the land is cultivated. 

10. Again the land is flooded, 

1}. Before harvest the water is drawn 
olf. 
2. Then the grain is cut. 
3% The kernels are threshed out. 
1, The round slender stalk is jointed, 
5. The plant sometimes grows to six 
feet in height. 

16. There are large pointed leaves, 

17. There is a head, or cluster, of seeds, 

18. This head Jooks Jike oats. 

19. Rice in the husk is called “paddy,” 

Lessons- ; 

J. Analyze 1-2-3-5-6-11-15-17. 

Ii. Combine— 
and 2. 41 and 12. 

4 and 5. 12 and 13. 
& and 9. 16 and 17. 

}fi. Rewrite 4-10-11-19, starting with 
underscored words. 

iV. Group the sentences into para. 
graphs. 


] 
] 
] 
J 


17 and 1g, 


COFFEE 
1. The wild coftce tree grows about 
tweniy feet high. 
2 The cultivated coffee tree grows 
about ten feet high. 
3. The eaves are dark green. 
4. They are pointed in shape. 
5. The small white flowers grow in 
thick clusters. 
6. The flowers have a fragrant smell, 
7. The fruit looks like a cherry. 
%. There are two seeds in each berry, 
9, These seeds are called beans. 
10. Their flat sides are pressed to- 
gether. 
11. Coffee is raised from seed. 
12. The seed is sown in carefully pre 
pared ground. 
13. The plants are kept in nurseries 
for a year. 
14. Then a plantation is formed. 
15. The young trees are placed in rows, 
16. The tree bears fruit in about three 
years. 
17. The berries are placed in the sun 
18 They are turned often. 
19. Vhe pulp around the berry is re 
moved. 
20. Wooden rollers are used for this. 
21. The seeds are then roasted. 
22. Their coler is brown. 
223. At first they are light colored. 
24. Coffee is packed in sacks. 
¥5. It is exported to other countries. 
26. Coffee grows in a moist, warm, 
climate. 
27. It first grew in Arabia ani 
Abyssinia. ; 
28. Brazil, India, Java, and the West 
Indies now produce coffee. 
29, A pleasant drink is made from 
coffee. 
30. The seeds are ground. 
31. Hot water is poured over this. 
22. Then it is steeped for a short time 
33. It is served in cups. 
34, Cream and sugar may be added. 
35. Too much coffee drinking 18 I 
jurious. 
26, Nervousness and indigestion often 
result from coffee drinking. 
Lessous— 
1. Analyze these sentences. 
JJ. Combine- 
1 and 2. ] 
3 and 4. 1 
l 


8 and 14. 24 and 25. 
4 and 15. 27 and 2 


5 and 6. 5 and 16. 80-81 and v2 

7-8 and 9. 17 and 18. Bo and v4 
8 and 10. 19 and 20. 35 and ob 
ll and 12. 21-22 and 23. 


COCOANUT 


+ al 
I. The cocoanut tree grows in tropic 
countries. 
: ns te t 
2. The summit is erowned with gre 
feathery leaves. 
3. The nuts hang among ee 
4. The great nuts grow in clusters. 
: , 
5. A terminal bud grows at the tol : 
6. Palm wine is made from the sap 
the tree. ‘ 
: lace are mae 
7. Mats, baskeis, and cordage are™ 
from the fibers. 
& Cups and ladles are mad 
shells. 
sade from 
9. Boats and houses are inade f 
the timber of the trunk. 


these leaves 


e from the 
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10. There is a stringy husk around the 


be 
anh There is a white fleshy kernel. 

12, The hollow within the kernel is 
filled with milk. 

13, The nut floats readily. 

14, Cocoanuts grow in Africa and in 
South America. 

15. They grow in all tropical countries. 

16. Mattresses are stuffed with cocoa- 
nut fiber. 

17. Coarse brushes are made from the 


ber. 

1% The tree often lives for a hundred 
years. 

Lessons. 

|. Diagram or analyze the sentences. 
Il. Make list of nouns. 

jll. Make list of phrases. 

1V. Make list of verbs, 

y. Combine— 


2 and 3. 10 and 11. 
8 and 4. 11 and 12. 
2-3 and 4. 14 and 15. 


2 and 5. 16 and 17. 
VI. Supply synonyms for underscored 
words, 
VII. Explain the number of the verbs 
in 1-4 and 5. 


East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon 
(Continued from page 18) 
thelonger it lasted, the blacker and 
uglier the shirt grew, till at last it was 
as black all over as if it had been up the 
chimney. 

“Ah!”’ said the Prince, ‘‘you’re none 
of you worth a straw, you can’t wash. 
Why, there sits a beggar lassie. I’ll be 
bound she knows how to wash better 
than the whole lot of you. Come here, 
lassie,’’ he shouted. 

ta you wash the shirt clean, lassie?’’ 
said he. 

“T don’t know,”’ she said, ‘ ‘but I think 
I can.’’ 

And almost before she had taken it 
and dipped it in the water, it was as 
white as snow, and whiter still. 

‘Yes; you are the lassie for me,’’ said 
the Prince. 

At that moment the sun rose and the 
whole pack of trolls turned to stone. 

There you may see them to this very 
day sitting around in a circle, big ones 
and little ones, all hard, cold stone. 

But the Prince took the lassie by the 
hand and they flitted away as far as they 
could from the castle that lay East o’ 
the Sun and West o’ the Moon. 


Chickadee’s New Year’s Call 


(Continued from page 37) 

Motherly little Eleanor exclaimed, 
‘They are such little birds! I wish they 
would come into the house and get warm 
and stay all night!’’ 

Miss Perkins replied, ‘‘They will 
doubtless crawl into some hole in a hol- 
low branch tonight, and sleep happily.’’ 

Paul suggested, ‘‘Perhaps Chickadee 
= get into his nest if it hasn’t blown 
own, ”’ 

Miss Perkins explained to the little 
children from the big city, ‘‘He likes an 
inside nest that won’t blow down. Last 
spring I came upon a pair of chickadees 
digging out a hole in a decayed birch 
stump. They put in a lot of soft moss, 
and raised a family of seven little birds. 
‘ow you put out some nutmeats for 
Chickadee and perhaps he will get ac- 
quainted with you and eat out of your 
hand. Maybe some of the other winter 
birds will come around, but Chickadee 
8 the friendliest of all, I think. If the 
armers only realized how much good 

€ accomplishes they would do all they 
could to keep him about their orchards, ”’ 
and Miss Perkins rose to go home. 

rs ,2M going to encourage him_ to 
= declared Paul. ‘‘I’ll keep food 
; for him, and have him for my part- 

€r in the apple business. ’’ 

‘ at evening as Eleanor sat by the 

Pen fire she suddenly had a bright idea. 

e said, “Tam going to have a ‘Guest- 
po) city people do for their visitors, 
of M going to write down the names 

Our callers in it.’ 

“H €s, do!’” answered Mrs. Carter. 
Write, 1s a nice note-book. Why not 
in 4 description of Chickadee, and all 

u can remember that our new neighbor 
pork about his habits. Then you will 
Yeap’ forget your first country New 

ear’s callers,’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Culture in South America 


Madame Blanche Baralt of Havana, 
an authority on social conditions in the 
western hemisphere south of the United 
States, is delivering lectures at edu- 
cational institutions in the United States. 
She sets forth the great cultural progress 
which has taken place in South America 
within five years. Buenos Aires has 
become the Paris of the southern hemi- 
sphere. Three opera companies draw 
there the greatest singers in the world, 
and the city has produced Herman Bom- 
‘berg, composer of ‘‘La Mort de Jeanne 
d’ Are,’’ ‘‘Elaine’’ and other operas of 
renown. The well known composer, 
Reynaldo Hahn is a product of Caracas, 
Venezuela. ‘‘Best sellers’? by native 
authors are frequent in the literary 
market, among these being Aranha’s 
‘*Canaan,’’ a study of the melting pot in 
South America. There are publishing 
houses in all large South American cities. 
Many French firms have established 
branches there, and French and Spanish 
literature is widely read by the educated 
people, who are increasing in numbers. 
The newspapers are very different from 
those in the United States. Serious 
native literature abounds in them, and 
they are the training ground for many 














literary lights. The editorial columns 
are of higher standard than those in the 
United States, and usually better 
written, but the reporting of the news 
is inferior. The freedom of women is 
increasing. In Buenos Aires there are 
eighty women’s clubs engaged in edu- 
cational and philanthropic work. The 
National Council of Women in that city 
has departments for work in child labor, 
welfare, education, suffrage and legis- 
lation. Ona par with men, the women 
discuss politics and civics. The women 
of the United States are ahead of the 
women of South America in the study 
of household management. ‘This is due 
to the oversupply of South American 
servants in the past, but now the ser- | 
vants are demanding higher wages and | 
privileges. Labor unions have grown 
strong. In Havana there are three clubs 
with many thousand members. One has 
a $2,000,000 building. Each club has 
good libraries, gymnasiums and free 
classes in almost every subject con- 
nected with the clubs. 


Thoughts on Discipline 


It is easy to overemphasize misde- 
meanors and magnify youthful indis- 
cretions into heinous offences. It is well 
to remember that it is easier, oftentimes, 
to laugh a case out of court than to argue 
or knock it out. Sternness or severity 
may drive a pupil into determined oppo- 
sition wherea little kindly humor might 
have won hearty cooperation. 

Fundamentally, government is a mat- 
ter of temperament or disposition. As a 
rule, a school will be what it is expected 
tobe. If it is trusted frankly, fully and 
always, it will respond to the call and be 
or become trustworthy. If it is dis- 
trusted, suspiciously watched, guarded 
and spied upon, it will be or become un- 
trustworthy. A genial and generous, 
just and firm, manly man will make his 
pupils honest, honorable, manly and 
womanly pupils, and his assistant teach- 
ers will acquire his noble characteristics. 
A system of espionage, informing and 
general distrust will prompt the pupils 
to dissemble, cheat, take advantage, 
become disorderly and at outs with 





the authorities. —Canadidn Teacher. 


Education and Militarism 


If education and militarism would 
merely exchange sources of revenue for 
a few years,—if warships and arma- 
ments were paid for by direct taxation 
which the people feel and the schools 
were supported by the prolific revenues 
of indirect taxation—it is conceivable 
that fewer warships would be built and 
that the poorer sections of the country 
would be able to hire good teachers, build 
decent schoolhouses, and give to their 
children some priceless opportunities 
that are now denied them. The plan is 
fantastic, and, doubtless impracticable, 
but it fulfills the psychological conditions 
of an effective reform,—and this is just 
where it has an advantage over certain 
other proposals for ridding the world of 








war.—W. C. Bagley. 
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Let Your Pupils Earn 
This Phonograph 


TEACHERS! 
school may work together to quickly and easily secure the 
NEW MODEL EDISON PHONOGRAPH for your school. 

A little effort on your part will enlist the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the pupils as well as secure the hearty support of 


We have a plan by which your whole 


the entire community. Every one will be delighted to help. 


Our Plan Is Easy 


We will send to any teacher on request 40 (or more if desired) ar- 
tistic souvenir Edison Buttons. ‘These buttons are to be sold by the 
pupils at 10c each to parents and friends. As soon as the buttons are 
sold, send the money thus collected to us as first payment on the new 
Edison Phonograph. We will ship the phonograph to you immediately 
by prepaid express together with the records you select. We will also 
send you complete programs for Lincoln, Washington and Easter enter 
tainments. 

You will be required to make no further payments until after the 
second of these entertainments on February 22nd, when you will remit 
the proceeds from the sale of tickets to these entertainments. 

Every one will want to hear the new phonograph and enjoy the 
other features of the entertainments. You will be surprised and de 
lighted at the interest shown in the community in this commendable 
school enterprise. 

Arrangements can be made to pay the balance due, if any, after the 
entertainments. We willsend additional buttons and will be glad to 
suggest programs for other entertainments if deemed necessary. 


The New Edison 


On this special offer you get the rock-bottom price on Mr. Edison's 
new phonograph. ‘The same diamond stylus reproducer-the same high 
musical qualities, the same records that are offered in highest priced 


outfits. 
Send The Coupon 


Write to-day for the buttons and a copy of our new Edison Book 
that shows you all the New Model Edison Phonographs from which you 
have to choose. Write to-day. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
3261 Edison Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 

3261 Edison Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid by return mail 40 Edison Buttons 
to be sold by the pupils of my school at 10c each, the proceeds to be sent as 
first payment on the new model Edison Phonograph and records and enter- 
tainment programs, which you are to ship me at once, I am a teacher in 


and desire this phonograph for my school. 
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Exactly What 
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(al Tihustraled 


POTAL VALUE $18.00 


flow To Get Chem 


With above horve pie 
tures we will seord, tor 
SUL Cash Willi ore 1a 
446 pictures of the tiie 
subjects whieh the coil 
dren cameusily sellat tl ¢ 
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or st omioere thu “ul 
send tis, 


Introductory Oller 
This isan introductory 
ssertinent gud cannot 
he chunved—they are all 
ready to ship om receipt 
of your order, (Quality 


guaranteed, 


FREE to all who 
order in 
December, A Big 
future selection, 





itulog full of Subjects for 


Send the $9.00 today, 
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FITTING GLASSES is a profitable Profession—for 
both sexes, Optome try laws now operative in 6 
states afford graduates holding our <p yxrees oppore 
tunity of adignified, comfortab le, restrictedandlucra- 
tive calling. income unlimited. Mos t Optometrists 
EARN FROM $1500 TO $3000 YEARLY 
OUR EXTENSION, Home Study, Department gives 
ebort and easy complete course, Study in spare time, No 
Tol eraduates, Welte fur cesar eis ice ae 11 one ay ante obey ") IccesB= 
1 i} ti « uF vg 11 of Courses 
D aed acct umnen., ae ic AGO SCHOOL OF REFRACTION: 
‘ as a KINCOLN BLDG. Sule 1007 CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Based on GYMNASTIC Finger Training 
et accuracy--BIG SALARIBS, Easy for 

















Totally new system, 
rings amazing sy l--perfe 


First day shows results, Lei 





unyone un while w ing. 
48 Page Book Free jiy-''20": = eda with ala 
i kong oy santana cae pee A revelatic mats peed and salary 


1uLioss SCHOOL 01 IVPLWRITNG, 
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NoW 
iol College “Ail, Springfield, Ohio 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U.S. Goverument positions. $75.00 A MONTH. 
Annual vacations. Short hours, ‘Thousands of 
appointments coming. Hundreds of appoint. 





nents every month. “Pull”? unnecessury., Hxcellent 
chances how tor teachers, Write inimediately for 
free list of positions now obtainable, 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. E93, Rochester, N, Y. 





LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT say 5 $10 per 100; nocan- 
Vassing required, i stamped-addressed 
A WEEK 4ND Exrenses to 


envelopesor particularss Eureka © 0. Dept #3 Kalamazoo,Mich, 
men with rigs to intro- 


WE PAY $36 wee See aRRRI compound. ¥ Ye ar 1 Cpptract. 


— IMPERIAL MFG. CO., DEP ONS, KAN 
oars, Debates, etc., prepared 


ORATIONS,  sss,"beiasen te. Mienised 


Oviginalaccurate w Fm... s for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St, New York 








Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
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; other, 


| the District Judges of Nebraska. 
| main sources of national revenue are the 





'of the 
—~ | Indians, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and on account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 


remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
wes reply by private letter, Teachers who 

desire outlines for debates or for essays should 

send one dollar, Ac — ss allcommunmications tor 

ihis department to P. S$, Hallock, Post Office Box 
) Wilmington, Pel, 


Starting from Loston, in what direction and 
how far miay one travel and net change his lati- 
tude? His longitude-—West Virginia Subscriber. 

Starting from Boston, if one could yo 
over land and sea without interruption, 
one might travel either east or west en- 
tirely around the globe without change 
of latitude. By land alone, one could go 
only across the United States to the vi- 
cinity of Cape Blanco on the Pacific. 
Without change of longitude, one could 
vo directly north or south as far as the 
pole, if it were possible to get there. 

1. What isa working drawing? 2. What is a 
wood definition of a tree hand drawings . Give 
an cxample of an adjective modifying a pro 
noun.—s. B. ., Nebraska. 

1 A working drawing is a drawing of 
the whole or a part of the thing to be 
constructed, meade to a seale, and in- 
tended to be followed on the same scale 
by the maker, or makers, of the article. 
¥. A drawing made by hand, guided by 
the eye alone unaided in direction or 
measurement by any instrument. 3. In 
the expressions some one, any one, many 
**some,’’ ffany,’’ and ‘‘many’’ are 
adjectives, each modifying a pronoun. 

1. In what judicii uo circuit is Nebraska? 2, 


Who are the circuit judges? 3. How mi ay U.S. 
districts are there, and who are the judy sof the 


U, S. District Courts? 4. Give the sources of 
national revenne, 5. Thechiefitems of national 
expense, — Nebraska Subscriber, 


1. Nebraska is in the EKighth Circuit 
which comprises a number of States. 2. 
The judges of this circuit are Walter H. 
Sanborn, Minn; William C. Hook, Kan; 
John Emmett Carland, D. C.; Walter L 
Smith, la; and Elmer B. Adams, Mo. 

Twoin Nebraska. William H. Munger 
of Omaha and ‘Thomas C. Munger of 
Lincoln, appointed in 1897 and 1907, are 


The 


U. S. eustoms, or duties on imports, and 
the internal revenue, miscellaneous items 
besides these being about one-tenth or 
twelfthof the whole. During the last few 
years, internal revenue receipts have 
exceeded the customs by many million 
dollars. They are obtained mainly by 
taxation on spirits, tobacco, and fer- 
mented liquors, with some miscellaneous 
taxes; in 1914, the national income tax 
added about $60,000,000, or less than one- 
sixth. The chief items of national 
expense are the appropriations for civil 
and miscellaneous purposes; and those 
war and navy departments, the 
pensions, and the interest on 
the publie debt. The first mentioned is 
generally highest inamount; for the last 
two years, pensions have been highest. 
the buffalo on our latest 
first come into 


Who was desiguer of 
nickel coins, and when did they 
use ?—Pennsylvania Subscriber 

It was designed by J. E. Fraser. This 
coin was put into circulation in 19138. 

Who would have been President if Millard Fill- 
more, Andrew jolinson, and ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
had died in office ?—Iowa Reader, 

If Millard Fillmore or Andrew Johnson 
had died in office, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate or, if there had been 
none at that time, the Speaker of the 
House, would have acted as President 
until Congress had provided for a new 
election, this being in accordance with 
the law in force from 1792 to 1886. Had 
Roosevelt died during the unexpired term 
of McKinley, his place would have been 
filled by the Secretary of State or if 
none, then by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or other member of the Cabi- 
net, according to the law of Presidential 
Succession passed in 1886 by the 49th 
Congress. Had his death occurred in the 
following term, Vice-President Fair- 
banks would have succeeded to the office, 
the Secretary of State being next in suc- 
cession to Fairbanks. 

1. Why were the Troy and avoirdupois weights 
so named? What States are first im the pro- 
duction ot reel n? of wheat’? of cotton? tobacco? 
apples? 3. Which are the leading States in total 
value of crops?—Southern Subscriber. 

1. Troy weight was so called from 
Troyes in France, where it was first 
adopted in Europe. The Troy ounce is 
believed to have been brought from Cairo 
in Kgypt during the Crusades. The name 








avoirdupois is generally supposed to be 
derived from the French expression ‘a 
voir du poids,’? meaning ‘“‘to have 
weight.’’ As the International Diction- 
ary vives the derivation, itis from ‘‘aver 
de peis,’’ or goods of weieht (the I*rench 
‘‘poids,’’? weight, from Latin “‘pensum,”’ 
was formerly ‘‘neis,’? and our English 
*‘poise,’’?’ weight or balance, was once 
written ‘‘peise’’}. 2.) in production of 
corn, Illinois ranks first, lowa and Mis- 
souri second and third; wheat, North 
Dakota ranks first, then Kansas and 
Minnesota; cotton, ‘Texas first, then 
Georgia and Mississippi; tobacco, Ken- 
tuecky, North Carolina, Virginia; apples, 
New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania. 3. 
Nine States, which by latest census take 
the lead in ‘‘total valuation for all farm 
crops,’’ are in the following order: Illi- 
nois, lowa, Texas, Ohio, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, New York, Indiana. In 
valuation they range from $3872,000,000, 
of Illinois, to $204,000,000) of Indiana. 
Texas, third in order, reaches $298, 000, 060. 
1 desire to have the following fully explainc 


Siow books ure labelled according to the Dewes 






Decimal Classification, What is meant by ti 
class number? Please give examples—J. J., Wis 
co in. 

Yhis system, much used in libraries, 


is based on the principle of a ‘‘ Relative 
Index’”’ 
numbered or lettered that reference is 
compact, accurate, and quickly made. ’”’ 
All subjects are divided into nine main 
classes numbered 1 to 9, a tenth class, 
marked 0, comprising cyclopedias, peri- 
odicals, ete., and books of no other class. 
These classes are each separated into 
nine special divisions of the main subject, 
with a tenth belonying to no division. 
A third division is similarly formed, and 
other subdivisions (numbered in the same 
way with nought and the nine digits), as 
many as are required to embrace. all 
topics; but decimal fractions, seldom 


with subject classifications ‘ ‘so | 


reaching beyond three places, are then | 


employed. For example, a book on 
Montessori System, catalogued 271.3, 
indicates class 3 (Sociology) 
(Nducation) ; section 1 (Teachers, Meth- 
ods, ete); and sub-section 8 (Methods 
of Instruction. ) 


Peace Calendar for 1916 
This is a calendar with a purpose, 
purpose is edueational. It is a 


This 
daily 


appeal for peace and the exercise of 
reason. There are three hundred and 
sixty-six arguments against war. It 


gives a messaye on peace from each of 
the twenty-eight Presidents of the 
United States, and with sentiments from 
noted men and women of all nations on 
this subject. These are presented in the 
form of a desk calendar and diary. It 
is ornamental and = substantial. Hach 
day is represented by a separate sheet, 
with one side blank for memorandum 
or record, and the other bears the senti- 
ment. Sheets are not torn off as used 
but are turned over on wire standards, 
and are as easily referred to at any time 
as book pages. The frame holding the 
calendar is metal. The calendar was 
prepared by Dr. John I. Mullowney, and 
was passed upon by Daniel Starr Jordan, 
who writes an appeal for peace for it. 
It is published by Paul Elder & Co., 

San Francisco. Realizing that in educa- 
tion is the hope of future peace, the pro- 
jectors are anxious to get this calendar 
into the hands of as many teachers and 
clergy as possible, and also to have 
them recommend it to their friends. <A 
25 per cent discount on the price is made 
to these two classes. It will preach si- 
lently the gospel of peace daily on every 
desk where it is placed. 





In looking over the announcement of 
new music for December added to the 
Victor Records, one cannot help but be 
impressed anew and with much force of 
the wonderful possibilities of the disk 
music. It is not that the December list 
presents any particular improvement 
over those of other months but the fact 
that with so extended and fine a list of 
records to choose from, the Victrola Com- 
pany do not cease in their efforts to still 
further improve the quality of selections. 
We can only indicate the latest additions 
by saying that Alma Gluck, Paul Reimes, 
John McCormack, Schumann-Heinke, 
Geraldine Farrar, Frieda Hempel, Jo- 
hanna Gadski, are among those giving 
their voices to go out over the world 
wherever the Victor is known. 


the | 
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Teachers Worry 


because their best plans are 
hindered buy backward pupils 
who retard ihe whole class. 
Teachers should always urge 
backward children to take 
Scott’s Emulsion after meals, 
It supplies important food ele- 
ments to nourish their bodies and 
brains; it enriches their blood, 
helps circulation and strengthens 
their faculties. om 
Private schools use it GR) 
liberally. 
No Alcohol or Harmful Drugs. AK 


vil 
HY) 








~ SCOTT & BOWNE, BLOOMFIELD, N, J., a 
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IDWINTER SAL 
THIS$2 Sq fap Sa 
PETTICOAT 


3K1000-A serviceable 
petticoat of beavy silk 
brocade in Jacquard 
weave, with deep pin 
tucked flounce, be- 
neath which is dur- 
able dust ruffle to 
protect it from 
wear. Colors: 
Black, green, 
navy or cerise 
in exception- £ 
ally pretty de 


signs, Length, 3710 "= A 
44. A real $2.00 
value, Postpaid, $1 .00 Est. \ 104 HERR’S ISLAND 


W. & H.WALKER (i237) PITTSBURGH, PA. 











COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


(Incorporated) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass, 


STORER I, CRAFTS, Gen. Man 





ae at 





cold water for 
free use of public 


Offers rooms with hot and 
$1.00 per day, Which ineludes 
shower baths, 

NOTUEING TO EQUAL THES IN 
NEW ENGLAND, 


Rooms With private baths, $1.50 per day 3 suites 
of two roonis and bath for s.00 per day, 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
send For Booklet, 





Absolutely Fireproof, 
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INVENT SOMETHING 


Your ideas may bring wealth, Our free book tells 
what toinvent and how oe “ tin a b eae through 
our new credit system. W » toda 


WALTERS & C0., 4365 Warder Bldg. 





* Washington, D6 





© of 12 Lessons In 


HEALTH and BEAUTY. (ow : . 
Health and Beauty and 15 Ways of Rarning Money 
Without interfering with regular duties. Written 


by the Women themselves, Price only loc. rf 
Ideal Health and Beauty School, Wheaton, Ill 
OO 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAY? 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 « 3.NoCor 
Details FREE Producers League, 334 as 00 ne 
a od 


AGEN TS Pair ‘Silk Hose Free, State size il 
7 eo lor. Beautiful line direct from o 

Good profit Auvents wanted, Write today TRIPL 4 

WEAR MILLS, “De pt, N, 720 Chestnut St., PHIL (DELPHIA, 


Send me 25 Cents “in Stamps ag and Tl 


CRAFT for 12 months. Jumes Senior, Lamity set 


ViOL toned, FREE 


; i) lent sweet 
for Sale ry LAL. aL vite Miss Berths 
IOO NERY PRINTED No. 0 Foren for 1 BS: ae 
USE, COBFUs 
CURTISS’ PRINTING HOUSE, Te an 


























Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas 
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Send us your verses or melodies today. Accep' 


tance gusrst 
teed if available. rite for valuable hookiet— it frets 
MAKKS-WOLDSMITH GU. Dept. 90, Washington, DG 
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PASS ANY EXASINATION 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 
The Questions asked by the Regents of N. x. 
state for the past 12 to 22 years as a test dor the 
completion of the work 11 ik RAMMAR SCHOOL. S, 
HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIE I- 





CATES. 
one only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after cac h examination. 

The questions are gre ped | . 

hooks SUITABLE F "OR CL. 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPE! 


books 






3S USE ith the 
£5 at the wea of the 


y, Y, State and in the bes thools in every state 
jn the Union. 
NEARLY fi £060,000 COPIES SOLD. 
SU 


BJECTS, 
Questions, each subiect 25 cents 
Answers, e@c% subiect 25 cents 


One doz, or mor e ¢cpies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND f OR CATALOG, 








A NEW speach ARITHMETIC 
By ©, 5. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER’S ME NTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to mi ef the need for spccial mental work 
inthesiath, seventh and eighth grades Clason 
thatstuay this book thoroughly need have no 
farof mental tests in any examinations 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copics 20 cents each; 
tdoz. or more $2.00 per ‘doz, 
ent Re ee 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 





topies mak cing the | 


Used for review work it ps arly every school in | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HOW " 


We 


graduating classes of a very large number of 


for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in combi- 


natio 


Norma 
| 
|VICES 





TEACHERS" ARE REGARDED BY TEACHERS IN 


the work is well advanced, and the results 
are phenomenal. In every instance before pre- 


PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR : 
Crooked Spines 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. AVEC CSET EA: 


OMatoltl  belol Mold 
Remarkable Cases 


) 


An old lady, 72 years « 
ered for n 


are having a canvas made of this year's 
1 Training Schools, orders being taken 


n with PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS AND DE- 
FOR TEACHERS. In this state (New York) 


treated more than 25,000 ca 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 





|senting the proposition to the students we vour own cas¢, ‘There is no 
| Secure the approval of the Principal or Train- | ceptour tier. the photographs 
‘ing Class Teacher, or both. Fully 90% of the and ‘easily ‘sojusted the al 
Istudents who will graduate next spring and haw different from the 
|expect to teach next year are subscribing. Wather arate) jackets 

An idea of how these books are regarded by | wheel ae Tete 


{the f 


| from 


WT 


day today, What to have pupilsdo, What ques: | 


tions toask, What answers to require. 
We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
ok, With questions at the bottom of each page 


forthe use of teachers preparing for examinations, | 


Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The; latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHAETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 THMSCELLANEOUS SHE ETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Sive of sheet, 3',x5) Colored, Thustrated, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50: 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Jointroduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, Upom receipt of 50 cents 
In stainps, 





REPORT CARDS 


| of 
| ex 
Ai 
al 


spine owes it to himself 


aculties of Normal Schools may be gained 


toinvestigate thoroughly, 


| 
“ Sur , fod ) nis . | Price within reach of all 
? W. 2S lt \¢ Z ; ) 
the following testimonial | aod Por hus Mike Baek 
| vy ye i pat de ac yeni ‘vm 
. de vite nformat) 
Lewiston, Idaho., Dec. 1, 1915 My PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
| A297 Odd Fallows Temple, Jamestown, N. Y 


have delayed replying to your letter 





" Nov. 17, because I wished first to 
xXamine the books-—-Practical Methods, A G00D TEACHER 


ds and Devices for Teachers. We are 
1 ig wit ian week. they AND A GOOD SCHOLAR 


delighted with 
Will Make Good and be Happy--But 


We will vladly send a few extra samples for this purpose, 


| 
a re e V e Mh Ss O muc h b e ip t e ly t ha iat q U h O Uu gh 1 they must have health and a clear brain. You can have 
. ° both by using Tyler's Macerated Wheat and certa othe 

they would be. I have been asked to in-.- raw foods. whieh contain the mineral clements. salty 

; e be nee asary ocompletely nourish the human body o 

spect and recommend so many sets of cst eilicleney ail the mental and phyeleal powers. All thio 

a9 uf + equires no extra expense Usually it means economy, 

| books on Methods that I have become shah tnay ot realize that one pound of Tyler's Macerated 

i eat hasas much nutritive food value. and gives more 

| Tra ther S | kK ¢ ept ica id on the sub Jec 6 , but : human energy than three pounds of porter howee steak 

: t and costs very much le Let us convince you by sending 

| eel that you Nave sent out a real Constipation. “Tyler Macerated Wheat wit eorect this 

1. “ . ane ins eliminate We ofa disease Lit) ou nave 

| help. I think we can use a good many pubis wiva are not suiicientiy nourished and thus behind 

: . , ntheir cla wor ylera werated Wheat would give 

| sets in this Normal School." rains sorceress If Ton, nae new shane baa 
| 
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These cards arearranged for keeping a record of | 
thestanding of your pupilsfor each review during | 
the termeor year. One Cord auswers for one pupil | 


awhole year, They are arranged for the sigua 
ture of the parents each month. Size of cach 
“xd inches. Price, 10e per doz; 3 doz, 2de, 
send 10¢ for sample dozen, 





For any of theahove books, address, 
W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca 5St., Buffalo, N. Y, 





The Lawton Duplicator nothing of the words of commendation received | J where. Avery sot, pliable, 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
ies arial offer. 
HEKTOGRAPIL MEG, & 
DEPLICATOR CO, 

VAG Murray St, N.Y. City 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ®20y book or set of books, we believe that | cell hte apenas 
_ | each individual teacher should have an oppor- W.&H WALKER ¥ 
tunity to satisfy herself as to whether the “(Established 1837) 


FOR TEACHERS 


gill teachers bo thimen and women she vuld tres the U 
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Mrs. Louise M. Dodge, Supervisor, Bend 2° stamp for Raw Bood Hook and Health Guile or send 10e 
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kural Training Department, BYRON TYLER, 35 Syndicate Bldg., Kausns City, Mo., U.S.A. 
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could publish hundreds of similar — 
ls from County and District Superinten- 
, City Superintendents, Principals and 

y\f 1 -j 4 ‘ | 721R90~T his is a wonder- 
ers of Normal Training Schools, to say ful Poplin Sale—about half 


what you would pay elses , 
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popular silk fabric fcr suits, 


wide. Available in the fol- 
lowing colors; white, sky 
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Tell us to send you our big® 
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eet rach aret therefore, offering to send these books on 
examination date Pee Set ” a na erate en - : ; ; “ peters ae 
towing the pn aoe Matin! sow igiving many sampie | ADD POVaL. Please refer to our advertisement FR = E MOVING, PICTURE 
amination questions, whieh will besent frecof clas | . . r : . . . 
—_—— come 1 OE pages 4 and 5 for full information. MACHINE and_7 FILMS 
WRITE RIGHT BY USING | ' by , Complete with 215 views, 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any | ~ . Prr\ 250 other presents free for 
fine hand. Prevents wriggling | We are desirous that every grade and rural Hh\ ae ee re a —— 
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SAYS OU NE OU each is a " : : : i yon i to, selec 
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* 5. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilm: ngton, Del. | - i ‘ ai : ae ' : : ; ; DP Keystone Gilt Co., Bo: Sreenville,Pa, 
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| = In order that you may have the benefit of 
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North Carolina Moonlight Schools 


North Carolina is making a vigorous 
crusade to reduce and finally eliminate 
adult white illiteracy in that State. The 
State Department of Education, in 
co-operation with the Committee on | 
Community Service, with the assistance 
of the Farmer’s Union and the State | 
Board of Agriculture, and active assis- | 
tance of other civil, social and educa- 
tional organizations, is engaged in the 
work, through the medium of ** Moonlight | 





| the superintendent reported that 90% of 
the illiterates in that county registered 
for the schools, and that is stated not to 
be an unusual average. Special proc- 
lamations and bulletins were issued by 
State Superintendent Joyner, and also 
a printed course of simple lessons cover- 


| ing the work. Mr. W. C. Crosby, sec- 


retary of the Community Service Com- 
mittee gave efficient service in carrying 


/on this work, in connection with the 


many activities called for in Community 
Service Week. 
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teaching is rising year by year. The ay. 
ricultural schools are stretching out their 
influence and we need better teachers 
and better equipment—more up-to-dat, | 
methods in the rural districts. We ay 

getting this in many places, too, by 
there is still great need. The best ig 
none too good for the country school, A 
teacher who teaches for years in one dis. 0 
trict stamps his personality on the py. 

pils, and often the whole neighborhood Rt 
to an unbelievable degree. The ney 5 
condition, if improved on, would enable 


A Step Forward for Rural 
Workers 


By I. G. Witt 


Wisconsin, that state so very much 
alive when it comes to educational mat- 
ters, offers another law which is of 
pleasing interest to rural teachers. 

By this new law a provision is made 
whereby a rural teacher who teaches a 
second year in the same district will re- 
ceive a small sum of money from the 














Schools,’’ which have proved so effective North Carolina and its educational de- | state-aid fund. The third year the sum is ! our best young men and women to take 10 
in Kentucky and other States. Novem- | partment and its entire school adminis- | increased, and so on until he reaches the | up rural work. They would be Willing - 
ber was designated as Moonlight School | tration and teaching force is to be con- | maximum of state aid. ; ; to put their best into the work and not on 
Month, and there were fully one thou- gratulated on the enthusiasm, interest This is as it should be and it is hoped | be haunted by the feeling that their time the 
sand of these schools in progress early | and success of this notable campaign | that it is only the beginning of better | was going for naught in their own lif, 
in that month, and as many more will | against illiteracy. things for the rural teacher. Some | plans. a 
be added at such a time as is most con- teachers are eminently fitted for rural In Wisconsin, at least, we feel that we app 
venient to the district and the teacher. To help the child to become unselfish, | work, not the easiest form of teaching ; have something at least started; that, in. ” 
The plan is to give three nights a week | self-reliant, kind, thoughtful, consider- | by any means. In the work of rural | deed, we have taken a long step in the man 
for four successive weeks to this work. | ate, honest and independent; to train to | teaching, thinking is necessarily on | right direction. Jeng 
Teachers volunteer their services and | habits of usefulness; to promote purity | somewhat different lines, and it is hard ‘ 
the response has been generous and en- | of thought and life; to have even some | after one has worked on those lines for} _. , - 
thusiastic. County superintendents have | small part in awakening loftier purposes | years to go into a practically new line Live for something, have a purpose, fron 
been particularly efficient in enlisting {| and holier aspirations; to arouse in the | of work. Still, as conditions exist, this And that purpose keep in view; = 
the interest of their teachers. ‘I'he peo-| minds of boys and girls an honest and | is inevitable. For in the rural district Drifting like a helpless vessel fads 
ple for whose benefit this work is carried | sincere hope to be able to some extent | there is seldom the definite hope of ad- Thou canst ne’er to life be true; The 
on have taken advantage of the oppor-| to make happier the school, the home, | vancement. This lack keeps some of our | Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, tein 
tunity in a manner which shows that | the community, the state, the nation, | finest workers from lingering longer at | _ If some star had been their guide, - 
they appreciate the handicap of illiteracy | and the world—should be the greatest | country school teaching than is abso- Might have long been riding safely—, ornat 
and that they are anxious to enter the | ambition of every teacher.—Richard C. | lutely necessary. | But they drifted with the tide, vod 
door now open before them. In one county ! Barret. The standard of rural district school —Robert Browning. navy. 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for School 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 


























one songs have been added. 


f Favorite Songs 


is a new, revised and enlarged 
of Favorite Songs. Thirty- 
Book in- 
It now contains 


¥ }| 92 Songs With Words and Music 


ice 5 Cents Per Copy 


ic percopy extra. 12ormore copiessent 


prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 
This is without question the finest col- 


and greatest value given in any 
Thousands of 
have been supplied to schools 
1out the country and its sales are 


eS" , This 
aaa | «(edition 
THE BLUE BOOK 

FAVORITE SONGS creased one half in size. 

a Pr 

Postage 

: lection 
; song book at the price. 

: 3 copies 

b. A. Owen Publishing Company, throug 

—. steadily increasing. 














This book will admirably suy 


are the ones most loved in every 
every school needs. 


es 


All Towether 

America 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Seotland, The 
Blue. Eyed Mary 

Bull- Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
Come, With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 


Hleart Bowed 1 
Holy, Holy, H 
Home, Sweet I 
Hop, Hop, Ho 


In the Gloami 
If You Havea 


Jesus Loves M 
Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 
Kathleen May 
Last Rose of s 
Lilly Dale 
Blessing 


Love's Old Sw 
Loving Kindt 


Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 

Good Night, Ladies 


Musical Alphe 
My Bonnie 
My Maryland 
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book which your school may be using. ) 
price at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 


Let there be a copy for every pupil. 
The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.’’ They 


liow Can T Leave Thee ? 


I Think, When FT Read 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Lead, Kindly Light 


Long, Long Ago 
Dearest Spot, The Lord, Dismiss Us With ‘Phy 


Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 


My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


A Song Book For All Schools 


plement any other or larger song 
At the exceedingly low 


school and home, and those which 


This is shown by the contents given below. 
CONTENTS 
Hail, Columbia 


Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
down, The Old Oaken Bucket, The 
oly Onward, Christian Soldiers 
fome Polly-Wolly-Doodle 
p Quilting Party, The 
Robin Adair 
ny Rocked in the Cradle ot the Deep 
Pleasant Thought Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland's Burning (Round) 
e Soldier's Farewell, The 
Song of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Stur Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 
There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 
To and Fro 
Tramp! ‘Tramp! ‘Tramp! 
To the Friends We Love 
Uncle Ned 
Vacant Chair, The 
seas Watch onthe Rhine 
63 We're All Noddin’ 
We're Tenting Tonight 
When Swallows Homeward Fly 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 
Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Yankee Doodle 


OUTROEEH 


ummer, ‘The 


eet Song 


abet 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above >ooks you ¥.°5.. “o exemine, 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - - 
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The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


tT | Contains Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘The Blue 
Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition: 


Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, 
A Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, Col- 
lege Days, A Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (four 
Part Round) Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Fullof Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the 
Chief, Halleluiah Chorus, God Bless Our Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, 
Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, [ Cannot Sing 
the Old Songs, Iinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John 
Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller's American Hymn, Largo, Last 
Nightthe Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little 
Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of 
the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, 
Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank 
We All, Our God, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, 
Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson 
Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week, Sailing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now 
the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud 'Timbrel, Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The 
Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try Again, Twinkle, Little Star, 
Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace, 

PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 ay! dozen, 
postpaid, — Inlotsof one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS By T. P. Weaver. A new and choice oe 


Songs for opening and closing of schools, special 























and general schooluse. Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
er’s own school before it was permitted to form a part of this book. ‘The result is that every 
song is usable. Price,15c, $1.50 per dozen, 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES '?""*\"* 


SOny 





contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. ‘The words are sensible 
elevating and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, 
$1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MELODIES By S, C. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity every 
year in spite of the many new books that have been published. % 
pages, manila covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
HAPPY DAYS By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 
———eee and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song 
has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
Your Mother ; ‘The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz. 
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STEELE’S 
PRIMARY STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 
SONGS Seventy-two charming songs for little 


& pene 4 ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
| a tao | Cradle Songs; How the Flow-rs Grow; 





How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 

Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seve Times 
One ; Snow Song; Somewhe -2 Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; 
The Way to School; ThereW2a: a Little Man; ‘Tom The Piper's 50% 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
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ooh from $3, ante 


Sizes for Women | 
and Juniors x 
10K2990—We expect fl 
thisstylish and goodJac- f; 
quard Silk Brocade 
Dress to be one of 
the sensations of our 
Midwinter Sale. Itis 
a wonderful special 
yalue—tich and stunning {n 
appearance. Neat “Vv” shap- 
edneck with lace vestee ar id 
double collar of satin and 
embroidered net. Full 
length set-in-sleeves with 
button trimmed cuffs, fin- 
isbed with em ibroidered 
net. Waist fastens in 
front and is ornamented 
with novelty buttons, 
The wide crushed girdle 
endsin long sash ends. 
The skirt is an excep- 
tionally pretty model, 
being cut on very full 
lines with center panel 
ornamented with two 
deep gathered ruffles. 5 
Colors: Copenhagen, f 
navy, green, wine OF = Ly 
black. Sizes: Juniors, 
13 to 20; ladies, 34 
to 46. $ 
Postpaid 2.99 
Tokeep intouch with 
the great Walker @. 
Stores you should get Wy 
our Bargain Book . 
regularly every tvvo months, 


W. & H. reeeR 
(Established wid 

ie HERR’S ISLAND 

PITSBURGH, PA. 














TYPEWRITERS was: 
4 10 ¥, MFRS. PRICES 


Guaranteed Perfect 
10 Days’ Free Trial 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


Rented,’ rr 3 hi i 
Or Sold, Fc ‘se 


Send for our Bargain List 
No. K 












Typewriter Emporium 
(Established 152) 
34-36 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 


FITS YOUR OLD LAMP, 
100 Candie Power tncandescent 
pure white iight from (kerosene) coal 
oi', 3eats either gas or electricity. 
‘COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
We want one person ip cach locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
secure a Beacon burner FPEG. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED. 


WME SUFPLY CO.. 70 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 


§ OF MAIL If you want to get el of mall from ditfer. 
ent firms—end us your ns i adurosa 


























§ OF we will put your name in our Dire ctor ye i we will 

OTs Vago atonce, 12 sample Cards, 14 fine Pictures, and @ large 
ain of curious and wonderful reading matter. Write today, 
O cents, poh or etamps for postaze; and you wili get lots of mall—and 
teblglotot presents besides. Wiluiauss & Co. 326 Madison St., Chicago 


FRIENDSHIP LINK RING --- ONLY 


Wi Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 

Bes weed ¢ 4 Plain Designs, % eDiets 

ENGRAVED FR Cc 

our Bracelet Link 

size today Let 
83C hambers 












a CWE LRY CO, 
New York 


IDSs oP 
» Dept. gy 








We PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


furnish rig and allexpenses to introduce 
cu fescart ec poultry and stock powders. 
Comp, PANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers > 825 to 


Teachers 
$50 per week 3 railroad fare paid. 


G00 ¥ 
DRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 
re 





Experience unnecessary; details irc: 


Stories 
Prete ars Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
0 ce 


ELECTRIC 


Vibrators, AIC 
Lights, Catalog 3 





HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 
Superfluou aeial Blemish Removers 
Medical Batte e arringe, Bike, Autoand Noa 
¢ OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O- 


TYPEWRITER 


m 
in EW RITE Price list free, 


C0., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, Kan. 


Old Coin @ MEnTee.! 31 to $000 paid. for 


le 
“ratte, OLD COIN CO., 2 EAST blsteT. dichas 








S10 up. Free trial 
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Scientific Temperance 
(Continued from page 53) 


hold out against the taunts and jeers of 
their companions. 
them that the 

show he isn’t afraid is the real coward, 
after all. We must draw their attention 


to the fact that boys who think smoking | 


is,a manly act generally hide away up 
an alley to do it. We must make them 
see the courage and the manliness of 
taking the unpopular side. We must 
make them feel that 

‘They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three!’ 

One other thing we need to do, and 
that is to enlist our pupils in an active 
fight against the liquor traffic. In tem- 
perance reform, as ina great many other 
things, there is too much telling and not 
enough doing. One class | know has a 
bulletin board outside the school, and 
posts on it each week a poster dealing 
with the liquor problem. Another held 
a contest at writing posters, looking up 
telling quotations, and so on. Put your 
pupils to work, let them have some part 
in the fight, and they will feel a per- 
sonal interest and concern which will be 


worth much to them. Poster material 
of this kind can be obtained from any 
Anti-Saloon League, or from the Tem- 


perance Board of any of the churches. 
Teachers should by no means neglect to 


send for the little book published by 
Henry Ford of automobile fame, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Case Against the Little 


White Slaver.’’ This free pamphlet is 
the most telling indictment of the ciga- 
rette which has ever been published. 

| cannot close this paper without ac- 


| knowledging the debt which all temper- 
| ance workers owe to the teachers of the 








Express prepaid, All| 


| corner. 


publie schools. Despite certain 'defects 
in form which have been referred to, 
the fact remains that the spirit which 
has been shown by the teachers them- 
selves is largely responsible for the ex- 
traordinary change of sentiment eoncern- 
ing the liquor tvaffie which has come 
about in the last generation. While the 
hoys may not have responded at the 
moment, the {great dry vote which is to 
be found everywhere today is very 
largely the harvest of years of conscien- 
tious sowing on the part 6f many faith- 
ful teachers. 
in any sense 
rather to suggest, 
in which it may be rendered even more 
effective. 

No one 


to decry their work, but 


with an eye to see and an ear 


We must try to show | 
fellow who drinks to 


if possible, some ways | 


to hear can doubt that the liquor traffic | 


is doomed. Until recently, our 
aim in education was to keep the boy 
away from the drink. In the last few 
years, however, we have seen a great 
light, and our chief aim now is to keep 
the drink away from the boy. It there- 
fore behooves every teacher to take an 
active part in the temperance fight. 
most effective work will be, not in 
pledging boys against the use of liquor 
nor in warning them of its evils, but 
rather in doing our share to place the 


' vicious and debauching traffic absolutely 


beyond their reach. 


Old Friends and True Friends 


(Continued from page 56) 


And green and blue his sharp eyes 
twinkled, 

Like a candle-flame where sult is 
sprinkled. ’’ 
(Mrs. Holmes enters and the book 


characters steal out. ) 


Mrs Holmes—My poor tired children! 


home? You have been fast asleep, 
haven’t you? : 
(John and Mary sit up and rub their 


eyes and both look at the corners where 
the characters had stood.) 

Mary—Why, Mother, just a moment 
ago Heidi and Peter Pan and the Little 
Lame Prince and Philemon and Baucis 
and some others were standing right 
there in that corner. I saw them ail 
come in just as plainly as I see you. 
Could it have been a dream? 

John —Well, that is very strange, for 
I saw Aladdin and Mowgli and the Pied 
Piper and a lot of others over in that 
(Lhe children laugh merrily.) 
Mary—O! Mother, I wish you could 


Our | 


whole | 
| Red.’’ 








have seen Peter Pan try to fly. It was 
too funny. 
John—It couldn’t have been any fun- 


nier than Aladdin in his big turban wav- 
ing his lamp before my face. 


Mary And, Mother, Alice had the eake 
with ‘‘eat me”’ on it. 

_John—And I heard Robin Hood blow 
his bugle and the Pied Piper play his 
pipe. (The children laugh and dance 
around the room saying, ‘‘Oh, it was 
great fun!’’) 

Mary—Oh, Mother, [ just wish vou 


could have seen them. Perhaps if you 
had been here and had gone to sleep you 
would have seen them just as we did. 
Mother—My children, | am very glad 
that you like to read these splendid 
books so well that you have made warm 
friends among the children and the other 
persons in them. That is why we should 
always read the best books, for they are 
the ones in which are characters that we 
can never forget. We remember them 
just as we remember our flesh and blood 





friends, and the thoughts that they give 


us are pleasant and helpful. It is such | | 


|a pity to waste time in reading books 





: | and these dear old 
My purpose here is not | ‘ 


Did you think Mother never was coming | of them. 


that have no persons in them whom we | 
care to remember. 

Mary —Mother, that must be what our 
teacher meant when she took a book | 
away from one of the boys the other | 
day and handed him ‘*The Little Lame 
Prince,’’ and said, ‘‘My boy, fill your 
mind with characters that you will love 
to remember and that will be life-long 
friends to you. Read the books that 
will live.’’ Oh, isn’t it fine that we can 
have all of these splendid book friends 
as well as our real live friends. And 
how many of them there are! 

(Mary and John run to their bookcases 
and scan the book titles). 

Mary—Here is ‘‘The King of the 
Golden River,’’ and the dear ‘*‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses. ”’ 

John—And I have ‘‘The Life of Abra- 
ham I, incoln for Boys,’’ and ‘* Moni, the 
Goat Boy,’’ and Long’s ‘‘Seeret of the | 
Woods,’’ and Sharp’s ‘‘All the Year | 
Round. ”’ 

Mary — And I have 
Book,”’ and ‘*Tanglewood Tales,’’ and 
those funny, funny ‘‘Just So Stories,’’ 

‘*Aisop’s Fables.’’ | 
And | have ‘ ‘The Little 
to the Bear,’’ and ‘‘ Swiss Family 
inson,’’ and ‘‘ Wilderness Ways. ’’ | 

Mary—And here are all of those inter- | 
esting *‘Folk ‘Lales.’’ How 1 do love 
them! ‘‘Beauty and the Beast,’ ‘*The 
Iron Stove,’’ and ‘* Snow White and Rose | 

| 








Wonder 


‘The 


Brother | 
Rob 


John 


Oh, Mother, did you love these 
stories when you were a little girl ? 
Mother—Yes, dear, I was just as fond 
of them as you are. ‘The old foktk tales 
have been read and Joved for hundreds | 
of years by the children in all lands. | 
Some of these stories hive been told in } 


| a little different form to the children in } 


Japan and in India, in America and in 
Germany. They belong to the whole 
human race, to children everywhere, and 
under the form of interesting stories 
they oftentimes teach the great lessons 
of love, truth, courage and faithfulness 
to duty; just as do the great fairy stories 
and the charming stories of human life 
that are written in these days. And 
now we will have a chapter from the 
greatest Book that was ever written, 
and then we must all go to the land of | 
dreams where we shall hope to be vis- 
ited by more of our old and true friends. 

There is nothing that makes men rich 
and strong, but what they carry inside 
Wealth is of the heart, not of 
—Milton. 





the hand.- 
| 
| 


| 


The Educational Department of the 
International Harvester Company of | 
New Jersey, Chicago, Jll., loans charts, .| 
slides and reels for express charges and | 
sends out literature to teachers. Or- 

ganize a club of rural or town schools 
to use charts and slides in teaching | 


| agriculture, domestic science and sani- 


tation. Write today. | 





WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS | 


to their fall | 


fora fe Copable Teachers who can de 

time to introducing a standard education igor oOposition | 
in towns having high schools. Substantiol remunes | 
ution. Address P. 0, Box 736, BUFFALO, N, ¥, 





Unitarian Literature [ree upon application rr 
clress Mrs, F. Hodgkinson, 21 Curtis Avenuc, Quincy, dan ' 


| nurse of long 


| will be given. 
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Use every night 


















BRINGS 
BEAUTY 


while you sleep 


From New York City to the smallest towns 
women are writing us how Pompeian Nig ht 
Cream (when used nightly) soothe s, softens and 
beautifies red, chapped faces and hands. 


CHALK Overcomes damage and discomfort 
DUST _ toskin from chalk dust. 
Winds, cold weather or approaching age 


dry up the protective oils of the skin. Thus 
beauty and comfort are stolen from the face 
and hands. But Pompeian Night Cream re- 
plenishes the skin, soothes and beautifies 
while you sleep. For kiddies’ cracked hands, tco. 


IIE LSEELLELLiLiliiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii itil it) 


Of course you use some toilet cream. Every 
lady does. But why not use a cream with a 
national reputation? It is astonishing how 
some women will use any cream with norepu- 
tation when for only 25e they can get a tube of 
Pompeian Night Cream, made by the experi- 
enced makers of Pompeian Massage Cream, 


Teauaiaatiil 


ITTIILILDIEtIiiitiiiiiitiiy 






sHHHUUE INOUE 





, 205 Prospect Si., Cleveland, 0. 


PUIPPERTITLL TEER 


Earn $6 to $10 
A Week 


In Your Own Home 


Help to meet the huge demand for 
knitted goods created by the war 
Jndustrious persons can secure 
profitable all-year-ronnd em 
ployment on Auto Knitters, 
Experience 18 unnecessary, 
distance immaterial,Write for 
particulars, rates of pay, ete. 
bend two cents In stamps, 


AUTO-KNITTER HOSIERY €0. 
of Leicester, Eng. 
147 L Franklin St., Butlalo, N. Y. 


The Duneien Mfg. Co. 


We experimented 7 years before 
we offered Pompeian Night Cream ey 
forsale. In one year it has won en- Ee» 
thusiastic users in nearly every city © y 
and town in the country, al 
So smooth, so white and so exqui- Wt 
sitely fragrant! Not too dry; not Set : 
too oily. Just right. Use at any / 2 
time, but yet th ¢ habit of nightly use = 
At the stores; tubes 25c, jars doe & Toe. 
sell oklet, “‘Ilow to Get | — 
Trial Jar | echo ype : 
for 4 cents i be os 
of hair = 
DANDRUFF Ba yoni = 
late. Use o nal ee It = 
removes dandrull, 1 ritc hing, saves S 
the hair, ands t healthy and beauti = 
ful. A clear, é rl I, Can't discolor = 
the hai ‘ ! touse. At = 
the stores, 1 = 



























yoy MACHINE 
D RECORDS 
talking, 





a... S, 
singing and instrumental music, ‘Clear 
in tone, plays Columbia or Victor Records. Mase 
chine with records FRE E for 15 sales Gold Eye 
needles assy toeell, 2 packages for lic with free thimble 
When 60 ol 1 return $1.50 and machine and records are yours, 


KEYSTONE GIFT CO., Box i76, Greenville, Pa, 


Epileptics Gared ix’ Private Home 


A limited number of female epilep- 
tics will be given care by a practical 
experience in her own 
|home. No violent cases accepted. 
Rates depend on condition of patient. 
On application references to any physi 
cian, bank or business man in Dansville 
Address 








Box 56, - Dansville, N. Y. 
MOLES yy ioe i Ae 
ee tes dry up and drop « 1 AVES HO SCUT i) 1 


tre atnent Ney © disappuinta. Vor 
“The Truth Aleut Moles,” write 
4147 State Street, Perth Amboy, N, 1. 


Men of Ideas {iin | vit : 
ete of eded Invention Vatent users’? ane 
»>GetYour Patent andYour Mon Advice T 


i VDOLPH & C0, » Dept 1 Washington, DC, 


fe home 
nse artic ularsand 


WM. DAVIS, M. D., 





» Vatent Attorney 
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So NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 





A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


‘Hote, BristoL || 


WALKERS 
MipwiNnTER S 


THREE $ 
| WAISTS for 


E390—Think of it! 


Three of these beauti- 








1122-124 West 49% Street 
\ NEW YORK 





Endorsed and recommended by the editor 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans as the 


most desirable, homelike and conveniently | neem 
located, moderate priced hotel } ful waists (assorted) 
foradollar! Made of 
For Teachers or Pupils | B flowered crepe with 
} 


vestee, square collar 


visiting New York. Personal attention and 
and cuffs of plain 


protection of management assured, 


American Plan looms with bath, $3.00 to white crepe. Waist 
84.50 per day. (All meals included), closes down front 
European Plan Rooms only with bath, $1.50 | with small pearl 


buttons. Front yoke 
and Guide Map | is neatly finished 

J with fine white inser- 
tion. Sizes, 32 to 46. 


to $2.50 per day, 


Write for special weekly rates 


of the city. 














Goldfish i"; 


troublesome of pets. 
ete, Cireular free, Ploneer Aquarium Fisheries, Racine, Wis, 







Assorted flower pat- 


terns in blue, pink or lavender. Price, $ 
39c. or 3 waists, postpaid, for... +++ 1.00 


If you do not receive our great Bargain Book (FREE) 


rare, beautiful, hardy varictios 
interesting and least 
Artistic Aquariums, water plants 





every two months, write us—today- 
Est. 104 HERR’S ISLAND 


W. & H.WALKER (1837 viTTSBURGH, PA. 





different sorts, and 


3 NICE POST CARD a Good Magazine for 





one year. The WHOLE THING for only ten cents 
ROBERTS & CO, 326 MADIBON 8T., CHICAGO 








If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany sulject by reproduc. 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative, 


PAKING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture.  Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of én . ah : - = 
the amateur photographer do not always THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE 
permitoffirstclass work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 

We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 

We haveover One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly, 

The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 

All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 








Prices tor Developing Spool Films | 





PUY G GRMN GA oiovsvcsesssosesersvconsesevcanseeses 10c 294 0.956 OF DAANINGE. cocsensscvesses.esss.-vecenoes x 
Any 10 of 12 exposure flim ...............0<0s000000000 loc a Ee Pee. 
} oe yt th errs 
Prices for Developing Film Packs | BU Desssssssses sesssssssssesssnsnasssunsssessies seen 8¢ 
Film Packs (any size) Qine | Post Cards, from any size film, each.........4¢ 
8 (3 Waid Sever areechekestdssesscsmeeuene be | enh Giniiin 
ERIE SIO ENO) MOM) nies oces. one sseerucces eho cesssnns be | Reproduced from Any Photo 

Piqy™ NOTE : Care should be exercised in wrapping packages | First DOZEN. ....+.--0000+sseeerrererereeeeeseees 50¢ 
securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. | Each AdditionalDoz. Same Negative....36¢ | 


Place name and address on package. | 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 
All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 
Pricesfor Enlargements ned _ will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as = 
desired, = 


Special Rates on Large Orders 


SUE MOUNTED == UNMOUNTED The average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will = 
ix 6 25 20 give fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- = 
= Bes AO 30° ample,a 4x5 negative willmake an excellent 16x20enlargement. = 
GMyxBY4 50 40 The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- = 
8 x 10 5 0 tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- = 
10x 12 1.00 ‘0 tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a = 
lx 14 1.25 1,00 print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents = 
4x 17 1.50 1.25 to our prices. : 
1x 20 $2 00 31.50 A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality | 


ofour work, Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 


For sepia enlargements add 25‘, 
and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results, ° 


to the above prices. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mér.Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST’”’ 


MO MLE OT Ce Ce 

















If your Subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


is paid in advance for the balance of this 
school year or longer, you can secure 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


By the additional payment of only $3.75 in easy 
monthly installments or $3.50 in one payment, 


You will be interested in our SPECIAL ‘‘ON APPROVAL”? OFFER 
which is fully explained on page 4 of this number. 

The books which are fully described on page 5 are highly recommended 
by teachers, principals, city and county superintendents. 


We Could Print Many Like This. 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: My attention has been called to the set of books, Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers that you publish. These books 
are worth while, because they are absolutely practical. 

Very truly, AGNES SAMUELSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Page Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Clarinda, Iowa. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
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| do any good.”’ 


| 


asmall boy. 


‘*Mac,”’ 


with pistols. 
stout, and raised an objection. ‘* Bedad!’’ 
he said, ‘‘I’m twice as big a target as 
he is, so I ought to stand twice as far 
away from him as he is from me.”’ 
aisy now,”’ replied his second. 
put that right.’’ 
from his pocket, he drew lines down the 
stout man’s coat, leaving a space be- 
tween them. 
to the other man, ‘‘fire away, ye spal- 
peen, and remember that any hits out- 
side the chalk line don’t count. ’’ 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 


ee, 


Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen 








A NEW COMMANDMENT 


Teacher—‘‘ Now, can any of you chil- 
dren give me a commandment with only 
Little Girl—‘‘ Yes, 
Little 


four words in it ?’’ irl: 
Miss, I ean.’’ Teacher —‘‘ Well? 
id ‘4 ”” 
Girl—“ Keep off the grass! 
SAD BUT TRUE 
Harold ad 
tion not to drink any more? 
“*1 did.’’ Harold L 
ing as much as ever.” 
that isn’t any more, is it 
CURE WORSE THAN THE CAUSE 


Percy 


9) 


Small Tommy: ‘‘Our teacher whipped 
a boy today for whispering, but it didn’t 
Mamma: ‘‘Why not?’’ 
Small Tommy: ‘‘ ’Cause it made him 
holler ten times louder than he whis- 


pered. ’’ 
CARUSO AND CRUSOE 


The children at their opening exercise 
had just listened to a selection on the 
‘‘Now,’’ said the teacher, 
‘*who can tell me what great singer we 
have just heard?’’ ‘‘Caruso!’’ answered 
‘*Good!’’ said the delighted 
‘“«*Now who can tell me what 
great man sang with Caruso?”’ ‘‘Crusoe’s 


phonograph. 


teacher. 


man Friday,’’ was the unexpected reply. 
THE JUDGE AND THE SHEEP 
Lord Cockburn, after a long. stroll, 


sat down on a hillside beside a shepherd, 
and observed that the sheep selected 
the coldest situation for lying down. 
said he, ‘‘I think, if I were a 
sheep, I should certainly have preferred 
the other side of that hill.’’ 
herd answered: 


HAD LEARNED ONE LESSON 
At one school the pupils were requested 


to bring five cents each for the piano. 
Donations were slow in coming, and the 
teacher was obliged to remind the class 
frequently before the total was collected. 
A few days later at the physiology les- 
son, the teacher asked, ‘‘What are the 
five senses?’’ 
eigner replied, ‘‘Five centses is for de 
piano. ’’ 


To which an earnest for- 


EFFFCTS OF TEMPERATURE 
The teacher was trying to explain to 


her class the effects of heat and cold. 
She told her little charges that an iron 
bridge would expand several inches in 
hot weather and contract a like amount 
in cold weather. 
girl for another instance of the expan- 
— and contraction caused by heat and 
cold, 
or so, and then replied, ‘‘In hot weather 
the days are long; and in cold weather 
they are much shorter.’’ 


She then asked a little 


The child hesitated for a minute 


MAKING IT SAFER 


Two Irishmen arranged to fight a duel 
One of them was distinctly 


sé 


**T’ll soon 
Taking a piece of chalk 


‘*Now,’’ he said, turning 


ONE WAY TO SELL POETRY 
A young poet was expecting to face a 


loss of $400 on his poems, when he re- 
ceived this letter from his publisher, 
‘**Dear Sir: Your edition has gone off, 
leaving a balance of $100 in your favor. 
Check enclosed. ’’ 
seventh heaven, and his literary ambi- 
tions budded. anew. 
publisher, he asked about the sudden 
sales. 
had been all sold. The books must have 
been sold to somebody. ”’ 
I wrote you that the edition had ‘gone 
off,’ and so it had. There was a fire in 
the warehouse, and the contents were 
insured. ’’ 


The poet was in the 
When he saw his 
“‘You wrote to say the edition 


**Pardon me: 


““T thought you made a resolu- 
Percy— 
‘* But you are drink- 


“*Well, 


The shep- 
‘“*Ay, my lord; but, if 
you had been a sheep, ye would have had 
mair sense. ' 


es 


WHO DOES LIVE THERE? 

A French paper soberly says; “Th, 
climate of Bombay is so unhealthy tha 
the inhabitants are -obliged to live else. 
where. ’”’ 

LEARNED BY EXPERIENCE 

Tomkins: ‘‘That’s a handsome yn. 
brella you’'ve got there, Gibbs.”’ “Y¢ 
Tomkins.’’ ‘*About what does it cost t, 
carry an umbrella like that ?”’ ‘‘Eterna| 
vigilance. ”’ 

BLAMED THE TEACHER 

Tommy came home from {school anj 
handed to his father the teacher’s report 
on his progress during the month, 
“This is very unsatisfactory, Tom: 
you've a very small number of grgj 
marks. I'm not at all pleased with jt,’ 
‘*T told the teacher you wouldn’t be, byt 
he wouldn’t alter it.’ 


MISTAKEN SYMPATHY 

A teacher, trying to impress on her 
children the beauty of kindness towar/ 
all animals, took them for a walk, to 
bring the lesson home to them. Hear. 
ing a scream from little Johnny, she 
asked, ‘‘What’s the matter, Johnny?” 
**1’ve been sitting on a hornet,”’ was the 
tearful response, ‘‘and I’m afraid |’ye 
hurt the poor thing.’’ 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN ARITHMETIC CLASS 

“*Now, boys,’’ said the schoolmaster, 
**suppose in a family there are five chil- 
dren and the mother has only four pota- 
toes to divide among them. She wants 
to give each child an equal share. What 
is she to do?’’ Silence reigned in the 
room. Everybody was calculating dili- 
gently. Finally one little boy put w 
his hand. ‘‘Well, Johnny, what woul 
you do?’’ asked the teacher. ‘Mash 
the potatoes, sir.’’ 

A STEAM-HEATED OCEAN 

A fourth-year class was beginning the 
study of ocean currents. ‘‘Why is the 
ocean warmer in some places than itis 
in others?’’ asked the teacher. The 
children were puzzled. Finally Alex- 
ander, a bright little lad of seven years, 
volunteered this original explanation: 
‘*Because it is steam heated in some 
places,’’ said he. ‘‘ You see, where the 
big steamships pass through the ocean 
the water is steam heated, and therefore 
very much warmer than the places where 
no steamships pass. ’’ 

HABITS DIFFER 

The late Bill Nye replied as follows 
to a correspondent who inquired about 
his habits and work of life: ‘‘When the 
weather is such that I cannot exercise 
in the open air I have a heavy pairof 
dumb bells at my lodgings which | use 
for holding the door vpen. I also belong 
to an athletic club and a pair of Indian 
clubs with red handles. I owe much of 
my robust health to this. I do most of 
my writing in a sitting posture or In an 
autograph album. When | am not engagel 
in thought Iam employed in recovering 
from its effects. I am very genial ani 
pleasant to be thrown amongst. °! dress 
expensively, but not so as to attract at 
tention. In the morning I wear morning 
dress and in the evening I wear evening 
dress, and at night I wear night dress. 


SLOW PROGRESS 

A regiment of regulars was making 4 
long, dusty march across the rollitk 
prairie land of Montana. It was a hol 
blistering day and the men, longing for 
water and rest, were impatient to rea¢ 
the next town. A rancher rode past 
‘*Say, friend,’’ called out one of the rob 
‘thow far is it to the next town? 4 
a matter of two miles or so, I recko?, 
called back the rancher. Another hot 
dragged by, and another rancher = 
encountered. ‘‘How far to the, SS 
town?’’ the men asked eagerly. “0 a 
good two miles.’? A weary half hou 
longer of marching and then @ pu 
rancher. ‘‘Hey, how far’s the ne 
town?’ ‘‘Not far,’’ was the encourag’ 
ing answer. ‘‘Only about two mile 
‘*Well,’’ sighed the optimistic serge 
‘‘thank goodness, we're holdin’ our? 





anyhow!’’ 
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